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NOTHING has been more noticeable in recent efforts towards 
an increase of the Episcopate than the lack of any guiding 
principles. When Dr. Randall Davidson was called to the 
chair of St. Augustine, he undertook the burden of world- 
wide claims, besides the demands of his own particular branch 
of the Church and the care of a diocese. In that diocese 
there is one portion entirely separated from the remainder. 
Croydon is a self-contained area under the jurisdiction of one 
local authority. The population, fostered by a progressive 
municipal policy, had increased by thirty per cent. in the pre- 
ceding ten years, and had reached nearly 140,000 people. New 
districts had been allowed to gain a considerable start before 
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any provision was made for the spiritual needs of the inhabit- 
ants. The long and awkward journey from the centre of the 
diocese rendered difficult any idea of diocesan unity. The 
connexion of the people with their chief pastor consisted 
merely in the memory of a time when he had a residence 
within their borough. The area obviously required the care 
of a bishop. Even the Archbishop of Canterbury was com- 
pelled to recognize this need. It was an opportunity for a 
display of that statesmanship which Dr. Davidson has a 
reputation for possessing ; but he simply asked the Crown to 
allow him the aid of another Suffragan, to whom he allotted 
a portion of the diocese. When this plan of quasi-territorial 
suffragans was introduced into the London diocese it was 
excused owing to the exceptional circumstances of that area. 
But we submit that there is reasonable ground for complaint 
in the manner of its extension by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and more recently by the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Winchester. This new policy has in no way been 
brought before the conciliar bodies of the Church, and is in its 
main features directly opposed to the frequently expressed 
view of Churchmen that the present needs are not to be met 
by any system of suffragans. The attempt to work the huge 
diocese of York with three suffragans holding parochial cures 
is the worst, since it involves three of the principal cities in 
the kingdom. The clergy naturally object to a system by 
which it is left entirely to the suffragan bishops whether their 
communications ever reach the Archbishop, who is deprived 
of first-hand knowledge of his diocese. It is noticeable, too, 
how entirely the laity are left out of consideration in these 
arrangements. The churchwardens, if no one else in the 
parish, have a direct responsibility to their bishop. The Arch- 
bishop can hardly be surprised to find at his next visitation 
that the churchwardens of his diocese are even more negligent 
than those of Worcester, where 185 out of the 535 ‘articles of 
inquiry ’’ were not returned to the bishop. 

The circumstances under which the appointment of the 
Bishop of Croydon was carried out were indefensible upon any 
sound principle. The Vicar of Croydon was the natural person 
to be appointed the first bishop. In order to provide his stipend 
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the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury presented him with a 
living in the City of London, which was conveniently vacant 
at the time. Thus the Archbishop, in conjunction with the 
Dean and Chapter, accomplished an act of pauperization of the 
worst kind. Instead of turning to good account the independent 
spirit of Croydon Churchmen by calling upon them to provide 
for their own spiritual needs, the arrangement merely fostered 
their pride.! It was left, however, to the Bishop himself to 
put the finishing touch to this ill-conceived plan by selecting 
a residence which is neither in his parish nor in his diocese. 
Initial arrangements are often regarded as precedents, but we 
enter a strong protest against this one being followed in the 
future. 

Before proceeding to give two other illustrations of the 
lack of guiding principles, we recognize with pleasure that 
the new diocese of Birmingham isanexception. It embodies 
the principle that a city should have a bishop of its own, to 
whom may also be entrusted the care of the district lying imme- 
diately around the city. In order to attain this object it has 
been necessary for the rural deanery of Handsworth to make 
some sacrifice in severing its connexion with the see of Lich- 
field, with which it has been bound up from time immemorial. 
At the same time the action of Churchmen within that area, 
led by their bishop, affords an example of a desire to forward 
the common weal, which we hope may stimulate others to 
similar action, There is ample scope for it. A study of 
efforts towards an increase of the episcopate in too many 
districts cannot fail to leave an impression of constant bicker- 
ing arising from local jealousies about the choice of the see 
city or the allotment of some particular area to the old or 
new diocese. 

The proposed area for the new diocese of Southwark 
affords a contrast to Birmingham. It is a compromise of 


‘ A precedent for a suffragan bishop holding a living in another 
diocese may be found in the diocese of Ripon, where the Bishop of 
Richmond is Rector of Stanhope in Durham. The bonds which hamper 
action in the Church of England render necessary sometimes these make- 
shift proceedings, but there is too much of the spirit which regards them 
as inevitable, and the result with complacence. 
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conflicting interests. ‘Local option’ has been a controlling 
factor. Many were in favour of the inclusion of Croydon, but 
Churchmen in that district vetoed the proposal. The suggestion 
to add a further portion of Surrey from the diocese of Win- 
chester met with the same fate. The new diocese will include, 
however, a large and important part of the county. The 
avowed reason for its attachment is that the money offerings 
and interest of those dwelling amid more favoured surround- 
ings may be secured for the residents of South London. An 
unacknowledged obstacle in the way of its exclusion is that 
no one would know what to do with it, owing to our piecemeal 
method of proceeding in: these matters. 

The diocese of Winchester affords anotherexample. The 
offer ' of a thousand pounds towards a fund for its division has 
remained without any public acknowledgment. More recently 
certain gentlemen met together and, with that generosity by 
which a few seek to remedy the shortcomings of many, agreed 
to provide a stipend of 500/. for five years for a suffragan 
bishop. They appointed representatives to wait upon their 
bishop with the offer, which was warmly accepted and acted 
upon without delay by the consecration of the Bishop of 
Dorking. If, with a complete lack of definite plans to render 
episcopacy operative, money is thus offered for an increase 
of the episcopate, it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
that proposals based upon sound principles and put forward 
by authority would receive hearty support. 

For a long time the work of the Winchester diocese has 
been beyond the power of a single bishop.2, The diocese 
extends from the rapidly growing districts of greater London 
to Jersey, within sight of the cliffs of Normandy. It includes 
West Surrey, the county of Southampton, the Isle of Wight, 
and the Channel Islands. The population at the census of 
I9OI was Over I,100,000 in 558 parishes. At one end of the 
diocese is Aldershot with an increasing population centred 
round the military encampment, and at the other the great 
workshops of the naval and mercantile marine—Portsmouth 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1904, p. 161 #. 
2 See further the review of Bishop Ryle’s Letter to his Diocese in the 
present number of the Church Quarterly Review. 
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1905 The Increase of the Episcopate. 5 
and Southampton. Hampshire is a large county, and 
by itself contains nearly 100,000 acres and 200,000 more 
people than the neighbouring diocese of Chichester, which 
has no place making demands upon the Church to the 
same extent as those two seaport towns. The position 
of the Channel Islands renders impossible for the Bishop 
more than a flying visit once a year, or even less fre- 
quently. It is difficult to find any substantial reason 
why they should not be treated in accordance with the 
precedent afforded by the Isle of Man. They, too, enjoy 
complete self-government in civil affairs, and it is fitting 
that they should also be formed into a separate diocese. 
The need to afford relief to the Bishop of Winchester, 
combined with the unsatisfactory position of Croydon, sug- 
gests a plan which would be really satisfactory by effect- 
ing a division of dioceses. Stated briefly, it is the old 
proposal for a bishopric of Surrey, but under the changed 
conditions that the metropolitan portion no longer needs to 
be taken into consideration. The bishop for Surrey should 
be established at Croydon, and the claim of Guildford 
as the county town to be the see city could be recognized by 
its retention for the title of a suffragan bishop. The proposed 
area of the diocese contains at present nearly 700,000 people. 
The bishop of the diocese would live in a central position for 
the eastern, and the suffragan bishop for the western portion 
of the county. The important municipality of Croydon 
would sever its sentimental connexion with Canterbury, and 
to that extent the Archbishop of Canterbury would be 
relieved from pretending to do the impossible. For the 
neighbourhood of Reigate and Redhill Croydon is an even 
easier centre than Southwark. The rapidly growing district 
of Wimbledon and the royal borough of Kingston will be 
linked by light railways with each other and Croydon before 
the lapse of many years. It will be impossible for the new 
Bishop of Southwark to do justice to this portion of Surrey 
even with the aid of a suffragan, which he must have without 
delay. These new districts need all the assistance which can 
be gained by efficient organization. For the same reason the 
severance of the Surrey portion of the Winchester diocese is 
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necessary. Farnham Castle, we suppose, would remain 
attached to the see of Winchester in a similar position to that 
occupied by Lambeth Palace, though we consider that it 
would be more suitably devoted to some other Church object 
than the residence of a bishop. 2,500/. per annum, towards 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury might make a contri- 
bution, might suffice for the Bishop of Croydon. The stipend 
for thesuffragan would have to be provided, since the canonry 
now held by the Bishop of Guildford would no longer be avail- 
able, but its place could be taken by the fund for the bishopric 
of Dorking placed upon a permanent basis. 

The readiness with which money is forthcoming in the 
diocese of Winchester suggests that the question of finance 
is not so difficult as some would have us believe. In our 
previous article it was only lightly touched upon, as we 
desired to establish broad principles. If the process of carry- 
ing them out is a costly one, then it must be faced, in order 
that we may do the right for the good of the Church. As a 
matter of fact, there lies more than one fallacy at the bottom 
of the common objection that ‘a bishop is an expensive 
luxury.’ In the first place, in the minds of many Churchmen 
it is not merely a figure of speech to describe a bishop as a 
luxury. They fail to recognize that episcopacy is one of the 
essentials of the Catholic Church. Its present weakness 
turns the Church of England, in the words of Mr. de Winton, 
‘into the sham of being an episcopal church worked on purely 
presbyterian lines.” 

Roughly speaking, it requires under present circumstances 
100,000/. to constitute a new bishopric. According to the 
standard by which offerings are given to the work of the 
Church of Christ it is a large sum of money, but judged by 
the amount spent in betting, drink, tobacco and idle waste, it 
is an insignificant trifle. It would be interesting to compare 
the cost of the dinners and the offerings at the services during 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s visit to America. Nor is it 
strictly correct to say, for example, that 100,000/. is required 
for the new bishopric of Southwark, as that sum is really asked 
for the strengthening of episcopacy within the area of the new 
diocese. It is now rightly recognized that on the formation 
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of a new see the bishop who relinquishes a portion of his 
diocese also makes an offering from his income.'! Neverthe- 
less, for some time to come the endowment of new sees will 
not be met merely by a redistribution of the existing 
revenues. In raising additional money we are only doing as 
our forefathers did for us, and contributing towards a provision 
for the future. £3,000 per annum very imperfectly provides 
for the needs of the new diocese of Southwark. Five diocesan 
bishops would be only a modest allowance for the immediate 
requirements of that area if they are to be true Fathers in 
God. The most advanced reformers do not suggest that 
their stipends should be less than 1,000/. per annum, so that 
at once we require a capital sum of at least 150,000/. 

It is sometimes proposed that the endowments of dean- 
eries might be used for an extension of the episcopate. 
There is a strong feeling that deans regard their incomes as 
trusts committed to their charge less than bishops, who have 
larger expenses. The capitular revenues are really an endow- 
ment fund for the maintenance of the fabric and services of the 
cathedral, and the appeal of the Dean of Canterbury for the 
restoration of the Bell Harry Tower shews that the revenues of 
the metropolitical cathedral do not suffice for one of their 
primary objects. At the same time the incomes of deans and 
chapters too often serve as pensions for those who are past 
work. The Church of England badly needs a Pension Fund 
for her clergy, but it should not be provided from the revenues 
of the capitular bodies, which can be expended profitably 
upon many objects within their true scope. It is, however, a 
matter which well deserves consideration whether the dean 
and chapter of the cathedral which is the centre of a diocese 
to be divided might not act in the same way as the bishop 
and relinquish a portion of their funds for the endowment of 
the new cathedral. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacles to an alteration in the 
income and manner of living of the bishops are the laymen, 
fellow members with the bishops of the Athenzeum, and the 

1 In the case of Rochester a less narrow view of the situation on the 


part of Churchmen in the Rochester portion of the diocese would have 
endorsed the transfer of double the actual contribution of 500/. a year. 
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county magnates, who have a controlling voice in this matter 
and still hold the old-fashioned ideas of a bishop. The concep- 
tion of the office has undergone a change for the better during 
the past seventy years ; so, at the same time, the 4,500/. sug- 
gested as the desirable income has now been reduced to 
3,500/. As Churchmen are educated in this matter their ideas 
will be changed, and by the publication ? of an exact balance 
sheet the Bishop of London has made a valuable contribution 
towards a clearer realization of the position and its weakness. 
The Bishop’s statement may easily be criticized in details, 
but it brings the Church face to face with the main fact. 
We certainly hold that it is unreasonable to complain if he 
has not time to see whether ‘ the contract for forage and shoe- 
ing may not be reduced.’ These are questions primarily for 
the Bishop’s steward, or ‘ man of business,’ rather than for the 
Bishop himself. But the main question is whether it is benefi- 
cial to the Church that the Bishop of a city like London should 
have at his disposal the resources demanded by that position 
with its innumerable calls and duties. We hold quite clearly 
in this case that it is advisable, and we hope that no scheme 
for increasing the Episcopate will mean any diminution in 
the income of the see of London, or the disposal either of 
Fulham or of London House. Both are useful,and would be 
increasingly necessary if that Bishop became Archbishop of 
the whole metropolitan area, and if thus his work were 
changed in character. As regards the other older episcopal 
residences—Farnham, Hartlebury, Rose Castle, and so on— 
the fate of each must be settled on its merits. In any case, 
it is very doubtful whether they ought to be sold. Under 
present circumstances we do not think that such a disposal is 
either practicable or desirable, but the bishops should not 
be compelled to live in them. We believe that the occasions 


1 ¢Tt is the speciality of the Church in this land that in the sixteenth 
century she made it her aim to restore the Apostolic ideal in faith and 
discipline. But large episcopal revenues are a bequest from medizval 
worldliness rather than from the simplicity of Apostolic Christianity.’ 
Letter from Dr. Gregory Smith to the Bishop of Worcester, August 
1891, reprinted August 1904. 

2 London Diocesan Magazine, January 1905. 
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when they desire to do so will become more rare. A sum 
could be set aside from the episcopal incomes for their up- 
keep, and there should not be any difficulty in finding other 
uses for them compatible with their past history. They are 
admirably adapted to assist the fulfilment of Mr. Gladstone’s 
hope that ‘eventually every diocese at least would have an 
institution like St. Deiniol’s, Hawarden, for the encouragement 
of divine learning.’ The ancient jurisdiction of the bishop 
in all educational matters suggests that it would not be un- 
suitable for them to be used as training colleges for elemen- 
tary or secondary school teachers Still more would it be in 
accordance with the Bishop’s first duty in obtaining strong 
shepherds of his flock for his residence to be used as a 
theological college, or his desire to secure that those who 
have faithfully served the Church should spend their declin- 
ng days in peace and quietness, would find expression in 
turning his palace into another Home of St. Barnabas. 

For the new sees the residence of the Bishop of South- 
wark at Kennington is a suitable model, but it must be made 
quite clear that there is no particular virtue in 3,000/. per 
annum for the income. It is a purely arbitrary figure, fixed 
by precedent and the opinion of a few who have a voice in 
these matters, but who do not represent the views of the 
majority of Churchmen. There must be elasticity, and the 
decision should remain with those who know the locality 
and its needs, the present and possible sources available, and 
who, in fact, are in full possession of all the information neces- 
sary for a right judgement. As it is impossible for us to have 
this intimate knowledge of all the districts in which there is 
need for a division of dioceses, we shall not attempt to fix the 
precise amount desirable for the incomes. It may be that 
3,000/. or some figure near to it is necessary for the next 
three or four to be constituted, but as time goes on and the 
areas allotted to the new sees become more in consonance 
with sound principles the amount may decrease in proportion.? 


2 Canon MacColl’s Life of W. E. Gladstone in volume ed. by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, 1899, p. 268. 
2 The endeavour to suggest boundaries for the new dioceses would 
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Since the formation of the dioceses of Wakefield and 
Newcastle the province of York seems to have been possessed 
by a self-satisfied contentment. The two great counties of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, which contain approximately a 
quarter of the population of the United Kingdom, have only 
five out of thirty-six dioceses. Manchester, after London, is 
the most populous diocese in the kingdom, containing 
2,972,166 people in 546 parishes. Between 1891 and IgoI 
an addition of 39 was made to the number of parishes— 
a larger number than in any other diocese—but still there 
remained 72 with more than 10,000 inhabitants in each, and 
nearly half the parishes in the diocese have over 5,000 
inhabitants. The population of the diocese of London is 
contained within a compact area where the means of transit 
are exceptionally good, while the diocese of Manchester is 
sixty miles from north to south. The Bishop of Manchester 
therefore, attempting to work his diocese with the aid of a 
suffragan who, by an arrangement disastrous to the interests 
of all parties, holds an important parochial cure, and an 
assistant bishop, is in an even less satisfactory position than the 
Bishop of London with three suffragans and more than one 
other bishop at hand in case of need. The first step to be 
taken is to divide the diocese by a line running along the 
Ribble, so that the area of the archdeaconry of Lancaster 
becomes the new diocese, with Lancaster for its see town. 
The rivalry between Lancaster and Preston for the see town 
is one of those obstacles which should not be allowed to 
block proposals for division. As county town Lancaster has 
the right tobe chosen. Its central position, the stately parish 
church ready to be a cathedral and the endowment of about 
1,300/, per annum, which might be available either for the 
bishopric or the capitular body, all support its claim. We 
would agree to the compromise suggested by the committee 
of the Manchester Diocesan Conference that the new bishop 
should live at Preston, but only as a temporary expedient. 


have been facilitated by a really good map. The omission of all eccle- 
siastical boundaries from the Ordnance Survey is a matter which 
demands attention. There is the greatest difficulty in obtaining accurate 
maps of any of the areas of Church government. 
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If the peninsular portion of the county were taken from 
Carlisle, then the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness would become 
suffragan to the new bishop. The Conference Committee, 
we think unwisely, have decided against this step, but, as 
they acted in deference to the wishes of the late Bishop 
Bardsley, it is now possible to reconsider the proposal. The 
area of the diocese is the next largest in the kingdom after 
St. David’s and Norwich, and the Cathedral is at the extreme 
end away from the Furness Archdeaconry. If this portion 
were severed from Carlisle, then the Bishop could be asked to 
contribute to the foundation of the new see. By substituting 
for Rose Castle, which is seven miles from Carlisle and three 
from the nearest railway station, a residence in Carlisle, 
economy could be effected, so that altogether it would not be 
unreasonable if the Bishop should give up 1,000/. per annum 
of his income. 

The southern portion of Lancashire will then form the 
diocese of Manchester, but will still be far too large. Salford 
may be reckoned as part of Manchester, but there are besides 
an unusual number of important towns which complicate the 
next step. It would possibly be simpler to proceed on the 
lines already laid down by raising the bishopric of Burnley 
to the status of an independent see, though here again there 
is a rival claimant in Blackburn. For the south-western 
portion of the county a suffragan bishop should at once be 
placed at Bolton, with the view that he too may receive a 
separate diocese before the lapse of any great length of time. 
The area to be assigned would need to include Wigan and 
the northern portion of the present diocese of Liverpool, so 
as to confine the bishopric to that city and its immediate 
environs. With so much to be done within this reduced 
diocese of Manchester, we do not think that the Bishop would 
be asked to give up more than 200/. per annum from his 
income to the new Bishop of Lancaster. 

In dealing with these huge counties it is impossible to 
apply the principle of having the diocese co-terminous with 
the county, but the primitive model should be followed in 
securing that every large town is the see of a bishop whose 
urisdiction extends over the surrounding country. Thus the 
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town problem of southern Lancashire is simplified if the object 
of the Church is to place a bishop in each town by the time 
that it obtains sufficient civic importance to be raised to the 
status of a city. 

In passing into Yorkshire it is the same principle which 
needs application. Leeds and Sheffield should at once 
become the seats of bishops, with Bradford following close 
behind. 

Forty years have passed away since Dr. Hook first 
expressed the hope that Leeds, which still holds dear his 
memory, should have a bishop of its own. A strong Church 
life, even more than any visible memorial, remains as a 
reminder of his work, but no definite efforts seem to have 
been made by Churchmen to attain this consummation of his 
labours. The satisfaction of Leeds Churchmen with the 
present arrangement is excusable in one respect, as they have 
succeeded practically in removing the centre of the diocese 
from Ripon to Leeds. Sheffield and Leeds were made cities 
in 1893, and their chief magistrates raised to the dignity of 
Lord Mayor in 1897. The present unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment by which Sheffield affords a title to a suffragan bishop 
in a neighbouring town has been made slightly less objection- 
able by his appointment to a cure in the city instead of hold- 
ing a benefice. Bradford was not made a city until 1897. 
The three cities—Leeds, Wakefield, and Bradford—present 
a remarkable triumvirate in the West Riding. Though 
linked together they still remain quite separate entities. 
The progressive policy of the local authorities has placed 
them in a prominent position among those cities of the king- 
dom, in which every advantage is taken of the progress of 
science and the improvements of modern times to advance 
the material prosperity of the people. By establishing a 
bishop in each of them there would be some opportunity for 
appreciation of the fact that the Church is not unmindful of 
the spiritual welfare of the hundreds of thousands who live 
in our great manufacturing towns. We need not consider 
the question of finance in this connexion because the public 
spirit of cities like Leeds and Sheffield should be fully com- 
petent to settle that matter and provide the funds which are 
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necessary. At the same time, if they could do so without 
offence, the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ripon 
might offer contributions to each of them as tokens of their 
good will. The Bishop of Wakefield, as he suggested at the 
last Diocesan Conference, needs a suffragan. Halifax has 
already been designated under the Suffragans Nomination 
Act as a suitable title. 

In the East Riding, Hull was made acity at the same time 
as Bradford, and its population, though somewhat smaller, must 
now number nearly a quarter of a million. At the date of 
the census the exact number was 240,259. To provide 
spiritual ministrations for that huge population there were 
only forty-six clergymen, or one to 5,223 people. It is often 
felt that the Church does not give enough thought to those 
who go down to the sea in ships. By making this seaport 
town the seat of a bishop, something might be done to remove 
the reproach so far as it concerns those who live on one side 
ofthe Humber. The city of Hull, with the old wapentake of 
Holderness running along the coast as far north as Barmston, 
would be a suitable area for the new diocese. Thus the noble 
Minster which gives a title to the Archbishop of York’s 
third suffragan would remain in his diocese. Further pro- 
vision needs to be made for the northern part of the county 
and Middlesborough might well give a title to a suffragan 
bishop. At present it has 100,000 inhabitants, and is growing 
in importance at a rapid rate. It is regarded by the Addi- 
tional Curates Society as one of the most remarkable examples 
of the unique problem of our age presented in the growth of 
large towns.' Prior to the advent of the railway in 1830, 
Middlesborough consisted of one solitary farmhouse and three 
labourers’ cottages, and its population numbered about twenty- 
five persons. Between 1881 and 1901 the population in- 
creased from 55,288 to 100,779. 

Adopting the policy endorsed by the Canterbury House 
of Laymen we have proposed the appointment of a suffragan 
bishop in some places as a practical and immediate step, 
which can be carried out when a new diocese is not possible 
at once, and so must be regarded as a preliminary to and not 
1 Aspects of Missionary Work, No. 5. 
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a substitute for subdivision. In order to avoid misconception 
it may be well to add that, though a bishop may be a good 
suffragan, it by no means follows that he is qualified for the 
care of a diocese, 

In the province of Canterbury, when the diocese of 
Rochester has obtained relief, the two districts in most need 
of attention are South Wales and the East Coast of England. 
The huge diocese of St. David’s has long outstanding claims 
to division, but, failing any active local desire, we are pre- 
pared to assign the first place to Llandaff, where the 
tremendous growth of population around the coalfields is so 
recent that it presents a new series of facts to be taken into 
consideration since the Canterbury House of Laymen made 
their report in 1888. Bishop Lewis had only then begun the 
episcopate which he continued almost to the end with remark- 
able activity in spite of advancing years. The position ofthe 
Church in the South Wales colliery valleys! is appreciated 
by few who are not brought directly into contact with that 
area. This may be due partly to the fact that the district is to 
a great extent unknown ; it lies away from the ordinary routes 
of travellers and tourists. The first step necessary is that the 
Bishop of Llandaff should be enabled to devote himself solely 
to the county of Glamorgan, including the portion now in the 
diocese of St. David’s. That provides a task far more than 
sufficient for any one man even with the existing conception 
of the office. The population of the county increased by 
25 per cent. during the decade, so that at the last census it 
numbered 859,931 in 159 parishes, of which 27 have each more 
than ten thousand inhabitants. The county presents a com- 
bination of three difficulties. First there is the growth of 
the town population. Cardiff and the Rhondda district both 
increased by more than 27 per cent. between 1891 and 1901. 
To the rapidity with which persons from other parts have 
come together in South Wales, so that there has been no 
time for any effective public opinion to grow up around them 


1 In this section we have made liberal use of No. 6 in the 
admirable series of Aspects of Home Missionary Work issued by the 
Additional Curates Society, whose lack of means for the extension of its 
work is a standing disgrace to the Church of England. 
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and restrain their thoughts and actions, is attributed the 
unenviable notoriety possessed by Glamorgan of holding the 
worst record for crime of any county in England or Wales, 
It is to be hoped that what has been known as the ‘ Welsh 
Revival’ will at least have a permanent effect in raising the 
moral tone of the county. 

Secondly, there is within the boundaries of several parishes 
a dispersal of population with groups which vary from eight 
hundred to three thousand each, according to the importance 
and position of the pits and works which have brought the 
people together. The parish of Llangynwyd (twelve miles 
long and containing nineteen thousand people), for example, 
has eight district centres of population varying from a few 
hundreds of Coytrahene to the thousands of Maesteg. The 
Church, therefore, has to provide several comparatively small 
places of worship in one parish. Consequently a larger staff 
of clergy in proportion to the population is needed than in 
large towns. The third difficulty lies in the fact that a con- 
siderable minority in many parishes has a distinct preference 
for the use of Welsh in the services, and still more in private 
ministrations. A further burden is thus laid upon the clergy 
to make a double provision of services. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that no time should be lost in obtain- 
ing the assistance to be derived from strengthening episco- 
pacy within this area by the division of the diocese. This 
could be done by forming Monmouth and Brecon into 
a separate diocese, with a bishop at Brecon, which has the 
right upon historical grounds, though Newport has a strong 
claim to consideration.' Towards the endowment of the see 
the Bishop of St. David’s should contribute at least 500/. per 
annum, and 1,000/. would not be unreasonable if our further 
proposal be carried out. Llandaff might make a smaller 
contribution, say of 200/. a year. Regard to the increasing 
demands of Glamorganshire for the strengthening of episcopacy 
by the aid of suffragans and even another division if Cardiff 


! The bishop would need to speak Welsh, as the language is still used 
in Brecon and the western part of Monmouth. There is a fine site for a 
cathedral not quite a mile outside Newport, on a little hill between 
St. Julian’s Church and Caerleon. 
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should grow to be a city, precludes the suggestion of a larger 
amount. The income of the new see might be 2,500/. 
Another diminution of St. David’s diocese could be effected 
by transferring Radnor to Hereford. It is an English- 
speaking county, and in every way looks to Hereford rather 
than Wales as its natural associate. It would follow that 
Salop should become a separate diocese under the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury,' and the piece of Worcester now in the diocese 
of Hereford would form one diocese with the remainder of 
the county upon the severance of Warwickshire from the 
diocese of Worcester. Lichfield and Hereford between them 
could contribute the greater portion of the endowment of the 
new see. The dioceses would thus be as follows : 








| Diocese | Population Acres Parishes | 
Llandaff (Glamorgan) 159 | 
Brecon or Newport (Mon- 352,289 819,013 204 | 


859,931 518,863 
mouth and Brecon) 


| St. David’s (Cardigan, Car- 284,300 | 1,423,597 272 | 
marthen, and Pembroke) 
Hereford (Hereford and 137,406 | 840,085 268 
Radnor) 
Shrewsbury (Salop) 239,783 | 861,802 284 | 





Before leaving Wales the testimony of a Welsh bishop 
may be quoted as to the advisability of division. It was 
Dr. Vowler Short, Bishop of St. Asaph, who said forty years 
ago in Convocation : 


‘My diocese is perhaps one of the smallest in the kingdom, but 
I have not the smallest doubt of the absolute necessity for an 
increase of the episcopate. I may perhaps be permitted to give an 


1 The Bishop of Lichfield expressed a desire to this effect to his 
Diocesan Conference in 1903 : 

‘Would that the Spirit of the Lord would stir up the Churchmen of 
Shropshire to demand a diocese of their own. There is no county in 
England in which the inhabitants are prouder of their civil unity, or in 
which the capital is more entirely a centre of county life. Why should 
the unity of its ecclesiastical organization, why should the integrity of its 
Church life, be broken into three parts? I should lose the fairest part of my 
diocese, one which it is a joy and refreshment to visit, but what is that 
in comparison with the gain which the foundation of the see of Shrews- 
bury would be to the Church at large?’—Gwardian, Oct. 28, 1903. 
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illustration of the necessity in the case of my own diocese. If you 
were to divide it into two parts, one of them would be within forty 
miles of the bishop and the other would be forty miles beyond him. 
I was lately looking over what had been done in the diocese—I do not 
mean spiritually, but physically—and I found that the increase of 
churches, schools, and parsonages in that part of the diocese nearest 
to the bishop is very nearly double the increase in the more distant 
portion of the diocese.’ ! 


Passing from the West to the East, we enter a lukewarm 
atmosphere of discussion. For sixty years * the division of the 
diocese of Norwich has been talked about, and the Diocesan 
Conference re-affirmed its desirability at their last session. 
The Bishop of Norwich has frequently urged that his diocese 
should be the next to receive attention. Reasonable con- 
sideration is wholesome, but prompt action has long been 
the destderatum. We are inclined to think that it would help 
to lift the proposal out of its present rut, if a scheme for 
the Eastern counties, to include the diocese of St. Albans, 
were made the subject of united action. During the years 
1891 to 1901 the rate of growth per cent. was the highest of 
all the dioceses, and the aggregate increase larger than any 
except London. Within this area, containing a variety of 
elements, there are upwards of a thousand clergy. At the 
last Diocesan Conference the Bishop of St. Albans drew 
attention to the need for its subdivision. In ‘London over 
the border’ as in South Wales, there is the same rapid growth 
of population without tradition or public spirit, which needs 
the vitalizing force of religion in a special degree. Waltham- 
stow, for example, where the Bishop has taken up his residence, 
has grown ina quarter of a century from 5,000 to 110,000. It is 
stated that if every place of worship in the town were filled to 
its utmost there would still be needed accommodation for 
90,000. The Church struggles to do her best with an 
equipment which is totally inadequate. The spiritual desti- 
tution is appalling. The remainder of the diocese has to be 
neglected for the sake of this area so that the relationship of 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, May 24, 1865, p. 2264. 
2 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1904, pp. 144, 148. 
3 Report of St. Albans Diocesan Conference, 1904. 
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‘London over the border’ to St. Albans is very much that 
now terminated of South London to Rochester. 

The subdivision needed within this area may be shewn 
as follows : 


Diocese 





7 . 
| 


Population Acres = Parishes | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


onic (Suffolk) 3739353 ye 768 

Colchester (Essex) 1,083,998 979,532 452 

St. Albans (Hertford) 258,423 |  404,5 18 170 
| Norwich (Norfolk) | 476,553 | I ss 607 





Whether Bedfordshire should be transferred from Ely to the 
diocese of St. Albans is one of the moot-points which we 
should be willing to leave to the judgement ofthe county. It 
would afford an opportunity for the wealthy see of Ely to 
contribute towards the new see of Colchester. It would be 
possible for Norwich and Ely to provide the whole endow- 
ment for Ipswich, but we do not think it desirable that the 
Churchmen of Suffolk should not make any contribution. 
Ely might give 1,200/. and Norwich 500/. per annum, thus 
leaving a small portion of the endowment to be raised in the 
county. Although the limitation of Norwich to the county of 
Norfolk would be a considerable relief, it is not the only 
measure required to place the work of the Bishop within his 
grasp. In no diocese is there more necessity for a well-con- 
sidered scheme for union of parishes worked from strong 
centres. Out of 900 parishes in the diocese there are 553 
which have less than 500 inhabitants. One or two districts 
might well be chosen for experiments on a voluntary basis, 
and if successful there could be no stronger argument for 
legislative sanction. 

It is a matter for regret that the claim of the county 
town of Essex to be the see city must be disallowed in favour 
of Colchester. Even without the endorsement afforded by 
its selection as a title for the suffragan bishop, we should have 
no hesitation in making the decision. The endowment for 
the new see of Colchester, which might be fixed at 3,000/. 
per annum, is the most difficult matter. St. Albans cannot 
make a large contribution. The suffragan Bishop of Barking 
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will still be an absolute necessity. Much money is made in 
the urban portion of the county, but passes into the hands of 
those who have small regard for their responsibilities. This 
new diocese would have an equal claim with that for the relief 
of Llandaff to external assistance. 

When the obvious and most imperative needs have been 
met, there still remain others which are not much less urgent. 
Southwell is an example of one of those _ ill-considered 
arrangements prompted by expediency and not founded 
upon any principle. From the time of his appointment upon 
the formation of the diocese in 1884 Dr. Ridding always 
protested against the attempt to join together two counties 
without any connexion. Forming them into one diocese did 
something to draw them together, and his own activity was a 
unifying force. Nevertheless, in his last Charge, written from 
his deathbed and never delivered, the late Bishop expressed 
his conviction that a county is the best area for a diocese, 
He added : 


‘It is scarcely realized that many unobserved changes in 
material circumstances of our counties have made a bishop’s visits 
all round them less immediately possible, not more, than I found 
them.’ ! 


The arrangement of boundaries and the choice of a see 
town present no difficulties. The county and county town of 
Derby are obvious as the area of the diocese and the seat of 
the bishop. Towards the endowment Southwell might con- 
tribute 500/. a year. The Churchmen of the two counties 
would have to decide what sum between 1,500/. and 2,000/. 
per annum they would add to that amount. 

The neighbouring county of Leicester needs also to be 
formed into a separate diocese. The appointment of a 
suffragan, taking his title from the county town, as in Derby- 
shire, has prepared the way for the division, so as to leave the 
Bishop of Peterborough with the counties of Northampton 
and Rutland. Leicester is a rapidly growing place, and 
mainly its increase in population brought the total for the 
county at the census to 437,490. Before leaving the Midlands 


1 Southwell Diocesan Magazinz, Oct. 1904. 
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it is well to notice that the formation of the new diocese 
of Birmingham has been so long delayed that it does not 
even provide the increase of the episcopate which is of imme- 
diate necessity. No doubt upon receiving from the city a 
guarantee of the stipend a suffragan Bishop of Coventry ' will 
be appointed without delay, and a first step will have been 
taken towards the formation of a diocese for Warwickshire. 

‘The grand old Church of the Archangel stands waiting to 
receive again a bishop’s throne. Surely in God’s good time two 
sees, not one, will be called into existence, to relieve this unwieldy 
diocese from a burden too heavy for the shoulders even of laborious 
and devoted prelates.’ ? 


Further south there is the diocese of Oxford, which is in 
a far from satisfactory position. It is remarkable for the 
number of little bits of counties which are tacked on to it: 
three houses in Gloucestershire, 20 in Warwickshire, 235 
people in Hertfordshire, 400 people in Middlesex, 450 each 
in Surrey and Hants, and 600 in Wiltshire. Berkshire should 
be formed into a separate diocese with the see at Reading, 
so as to leave to the Bishop of Oxford Buckingham and 
Oxford. 

The formation of a diocese of Surrey would facilitate 
dealing with London as one whole. There is no other 
arrangement which can adequately meet its requirements. 
The severance of South London from Rochester isa valuable 
step in the right direction. The suffragan Bishop of South- 
wark claimed with good reason that ‘excepting for a brief 
interval of some few months when there was a diocese of 
Westminster, there has been no attempt to re-organize 
diocesan operations in the metropolis on anything like the 
same scale for a thousand years.’* Although five years have 
passed away since the formation of the metropolitan boroughs, 
movements for the good of the people still progress along the 
lines of the old ecclesiastical parishes, and the lack of corporate 


1 Bishop Gore in his Charge (p. 13) expressed his belief ‘ that a satis- 
factory arrangement will not be arrived at until Coventry becomes the 
seat of at least a suffragan bishop.’ 

? Letter from Dr. Gregory Smith to the Bishop of Worcester. 

8 Rochester Diocesan Chronicle, January 1905. 
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° life within the boroughs is regretted by all who care for the 
t welfare of this great area. It will only be when the Church 
takes these new areas and uses them that we shall have really 
a connecting force drawing together the varied fragments. 


Several of the boroughs are of suitable size for separate 
dioceses, while others might be joined with a neighbour for 
that purpose. A separate diocese for Middlesex outside the 
county of London would be needed to correspond with the 
) : Surrey diocese. The whole of London on both sides of the 
river is entitled to be a separate province. Great plans are 
being made that the Lambeth Conference of 1908 should be 
of real value to the Church. What could be more in harmony 
; with these efforts than that it should be called upon to accord 
recognition to an archbishop with the metropolis of the British 
Empire as his province? Would it not be the crowning 

feature of the projected service in St. Paul’s Cathedral ? 
South of the Thames the position of Winchester, to which 
we have already directed attention, needs to be dealt with by 
action. But in selecting these various areas for new dioceses 
it has to be remembered that we have endeavoured only to 
single out those which are the most urgent, and to place them 
in some order corresponding to their respective claims. It is 
the weakness of Episcopacy throughout the whole Church of 
England which needs to be realized by Churchmen in all 
positions, and when that fact is grasped and its consequences 
realized, then we trust that Churchmen will set to work to 
remedy the defect by combining to carry out sound schemes 

for the division of dioceses. 

When the schemes have secured the approval of Church- 
men, it is then necessary to consider the share of Parliament. 
Those who thought that the Representative Church Council 
would be a suitable body to which Parliament could delegate 
this duty must have had their hopes rudely dispelled by this 
time. In any case we are doubtful whether this piece of 
devolution would be desirable while the existing connexion 
is maintained between Church and State. At the same time 
it is unmistakeably clear that a Bill for the division of a diocese 
is used as an opportunity for obstructive tactics of a most 
venomous character, with results seriously harmful to the work 
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of the Church. How to overcome this obstacle is a problem 
which still awaits solution. In the consideration of it there 
is frequently some confusion of thought. 

Parliamentary procedure as a whole is in a most deplorable 
condition. The legislative machine breaks down session 
after session. There are always members to be found who 
are waiting to throw sand intothe machinery. Bills of interest 
to Churchmen share the common fate. They are generally 
among the small measures which are easily thrown overboard. 
Mr. Balfour has expressed the opinion that among the many 
defects in the rules of the House the one which it is most 
important from the point of view of the public interest to 


remedy is to be found in the machinery for dealing with 
these smaller measures. 


‘The large Bill of the session the Government would always 
insist on passing. It might have to be got through by methods 
which they all admitted to be clumsy, and the necessity for which 
they all regretted, but it would be got through. There was no 
corresponding machinery for getting through small Bills, nor did 
he see any easy modification of their rules, any modification which 
would not be almost revolutionary in its character, which would 
enable these Bills to pass. They could not do that kind of work by 
any form of Home Rule or provincial councils, because these bills 
had an operation throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
must therefore be dealt with by an assembly which had authority 
over the whole of the United Kingdom.’ ! 


The Southwark and Birmingham Bishoprics Bill was 
classed among the smaller Government measures and for a 
time shared their fate. On that account there are many who 
feel with Mr. Balfour the same hopeless impotence in finding 
any method which will more easily secure the assent of Parlia- 
ment to the division of dioceses, But, as a matter of fact, 
these Bills do not come within the terms of Mr. Balfour’s de- 
finition, for they do not have ‘an operation throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom,’ ? 


' August 2, 1904; 139 Parliamentary Debates, 581. 

* We recognize, of course, that when one member suffers, the whole 
body suffers with it, so that the weakness of episcopacy in one diocese is 
a matter of concern to the whole Church of England ; but that is a line of 
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A Bill for the division of a diocese is ‘ purely an adminis- 
trative measure.’! Parliament has already established a pro- 
cedure for work of this kind. Mr. Balfour recognized the fact 
when he said that the bill for the division of the dioceses of 
Rochester and Worcester was ‘a local measure and ought on 
its merits really to be dealt with by Provisional Order.’? All 
we ask is that Mr Balfour’s suggestion should be carried out 
and such a matter dealt with ‘on its merits.’ 

The Provisional Order system is the direct outcome of the 
additional work which has devolved upon Parliament during 
the last forty years, and there is a general agreement 
that one means of further relief is by its increased use. In 
1899 an Act was passed by which a modification of the 
system existing in England was adopted for Scotland. It is 
important to note that ecclesiastical affairs, such as the union 
of parishes and removal of churches, which are still carried 
out in England by the ordinary Act of Parliament, are 
included within its scope. Its extension to Wales was the 
subject of discussion last session. There was some difference 
of opinion whether the Scottish form is applicable, but general 
agreement that an increase of opportunities to make use of 
this procedure is most desirable. The Government had 
introduced a very small Bill to add one more to the list of 
matters dealt with in that way. It was of particular interest 
as marking the first occasion on which the system has been 
regarded as applicable to ecclesiastical affairs in England. 
It is frequently necessary to pass an Act of Parliament to 
render valid certain marriages owing to some irregularity about 
the building in which they were solemnized. A church is built 
to replace an old parish church, and although no deed of 
substitution has been executed, marriages are solemnized in 
the new building and are therefore illegal. Such isan example 
of the circumstances of a purely local character for which the 
Act is required. On each occasion the whole of the cumbrous 


argument upon the spiritual side which neither appeals to Parliament 
as a whole nor has to be taken into consideration for legislative 
purposes. 

1 Archbishop of Canterbury, August 13, 1904 ; 140 Parl. Deb., 505. 

2 134 Parliamentary Debates, 448. 
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procedure has to be gone through as if it were a measure of 
the greatest importance. It is clearly a matter suitable for 
treatment by Provisional Order. The Bill introduced on 
behalf of the Home Secretary, however, met the usual fate of 
these smaller measures. It affords an excellent illustration 
of the extremes to which it is possible to carry obstruction 
merely for its own sake. It can be made a Bill of more 
importance and deserving of a struggle by extending its scope 
to schemes for the division of dioceses. 


‘There are differences of more or less importance in the mode 
of obtaining a Provisional Order under each particular Act, but the 
general nature of the steps which usually have to be taken may be 
indicated as follows :—The parties applying for the Provisional Order 
(who are termed the promoters) first give notice in the prescribed 
manner of their application and its objects ; they then present a 
petition to the public department or body having jurisdiction in 
the matter. That body considers the question, and any objections 
made by persons interested, and if it does not, as it may, dismiss the 
application, it will, in a proper case, direct a local inquiry to be held 
at which both sides may appear. After the inquiry the Provisional 
Order is either refused or granted, but if granted is of no force until 
confirmed by Parliament, and to obtain this confirmation the public 
department concerned introduces a public Bill containing the order 
in a schedule. If there are still private objectors to the order they 
may petition Parliament, and in this event the Bill will, after the second 
reading in either House, be referred to a select committee, before 
whom the opponents are allowed to appear and oppose as in the 
case of private Bills.’ ! 


This procedure would emphasize the point for which Mr. 
Beresford-Hope so strongly contended : 


‘That the ostensible promoter of each individual creation 
[of a new diocese] ought, in the first instance, not to be any com- 
mission or committee, nor Parliament itself, but the special locality 
which is to be benefited, acting under general enabling powers, 
ultimately derived from Parliament.’ ? 


The promoters would be the bishop or bishops whose 
dioceses are to be divided, supported by the usual committee 


1 Private Bill Procedure, by Cyril Dodd, Q.C., and H. W. W. 
Wilberforce, 1898, p. 71. 
* Report of Church Congress, 1861, p. 56. 
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called together for that purpose, and the preliminary steps 
would run practically on the same lines as hitherto. Convo- 
cation has been somewhat ignored in recent proceedings. 
Although under present circumstances an application for its 
approval to a scheme may be rather a matter of form, still it 
is most desirable to retain and lay all possible stress upon 
obtaining this authoritative sanction from the body, which is, 
after all, the corporate voice of the Church recognized by the 
English Constitution. 

To what department should the power be given of granting 
the Provisional Order? The Home Secretary is suggested in 
the case of the validity of marriages Provisional Orders. It 
is a point which may well be left to the decision of the Gov- 
ernment, but we consider the Local Government Board to be 
the body competent for the purpose. The department possesses 
an intimate knowledge of the points which have to be taken 
into consideration when the Church is seeking to cope with 
the development of neighbourhoods arising from municipal 
activity. They already have a staff of inspectors, fully 
qualified and accustomed to hold inquiries, to deal with 
intricate questions of boundaries, and to pacify local jealousies. 
In fact, it is not improbable that an experienced, tactful 
inspector, with an intimate knowledge of the district and yet 
unbiassed upon the particular point under consideration, might 
at least act as assessor if not as judge in a difficult point such as 
that in reference to the inclusion of Dudley in the new diocese 
of Birmingham. The transference of all matters relating to 
the Burial Acts to the Local Government Board has already 
brought them into contact with the clergy and given them 
some experience in ecclesiastical affairs. An incidental 
advantage of entrusting this power to the Board might be to 
secure that the ecclesiastical and civil boundaries of smaller 
areas also should coincide. Within recent years the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners and the Board have both gone their 
own ways, regardless of each other, and the result has been 
confusion, so that it is often difficult to ascertain the 
boundaries of an ecclesiastical parish. 

This plan of proceeding by Provisional Order does not 
secure all that Churchmen have been contending for since 
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the Royal Commission reported, in 1855, that dioceses should 
be constituted without the intervention of Parliament on 
each occasion. In the first place, Churchmen are by no 
means agreed on this point, and there are many who would 
oppose any effort to leave to Parliament no voice in the matter. 
A greater difficulty is that which has been felt since the 
endeavour was first made to put the proposal into effect, in 
the fact that there is no corporate Church body who could 
be invested with the requisite power. Lord Lyttelton pro- 
posed the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but he knew, as 
we all know, that Churchmen have not sufficient confidence 
in them to commit this matter to their control. The 
Provisional Order affords a compromise, and is, therefore, 
likely to commend itself to Parliament. It secures to that 
body the opportunity for a thorough survey of the arrange- 
ments for the constitution of the new diocese. In practice 
the Provisional Orders which are actually reviewed in the 
House itself form only a very small proportion of the whole 
number. We submit, therefore, that this procedure, con- 
stituted by Parliament for giving legislative sanction to 
matters of this character, is likely to be the means of assisting 
Churchmen to surmount a serious obstacle. The representa- 
tion of the Bishops in the House of Lords is another matter 
which would need to be settled by the Government. The 
present plan of rotation readily received the assent of the 
Church and no doubt its successor would be equally welcome. 

We have not sought to minimize the difficulties with 
which Churchmen are called upon to contend in their efforts 
towards an increase of the episcopate, but they are not so 
great as to justify the tone of helpless hopelessness which 
too often prevails on this subject. We have no doubt about 
the soundness of the principles to which we called attention 
in our first article. It is natural that there should be 
differences as to the application of them, but if we are agreed 
upon the importance of this matter to the welfare of the 
Church of England, then small differences will assume their 
true proportion and we may hope to have contributed some- 
thing to the strengthening of the work of our branch of 
the Catholic Church. 
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ART. II—COWPER’S LETTERS. 


The Correspondence of William Cowper, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, with Annotations. By THOMAS WRIGHT. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1904.) 


‘I seem to myself immoderately stupid on epistolary 
occasions, and especially when I wish to shine.” This 
judgement, passed by Cowper on himself in 1786, differs very 
widely from that of his editor, who begins his introduction 
by calling him ‘the beloved poet and the greatest of English 
letter-writers, and from that of Southey, Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and a host of other authorities, who have 
expressed the same opinion, sometimes qualified by a saving 
‘perhaps.’ We are convinced that this general verdict will 
never be reversed by later ages ; and we believe that one of 
the secrets of his excellence was that he never appeared to 
wish ‘to shine.’ The only exception taken to his supremacy 
in this department of literature is, that he had little to write 
about ; but this is not really any drawback to the charm of 
his letters. To produce delicate and varied results from 
simple materials has always been considered the greatest 
triumph of a culinary artist ; why should not a letter-writer 
who can do the same thing be held to have reached the 
summit of his art? We cannot indeed deny that Cowper’s 
everyday life was uneventful, and his circle of friends 
narrow. Nor were these his only disadvantages : he saffered 
also from depression of spirits, and was anxious to hide from 
most of his correspondents the despairing thoughts which 
were his constant companions ; and yet we defy any reader 
either to wish for more exciting subjects, or to detect effort 
or sameness in his letters. Ease and variety, tenderness and 
shrewdness, picturesque turns given to simple scenes and 
simple occurrences charm us in everything that he writes ; 
and then the English, pure, nervous, unadulterated, never 
overdressed and never naked! What a delight it is to dwell 
for a time in a land where the split infinitive ceases from 
troubling, where no one is ‘very pleased, and where no 
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participles hang about listlessly in the air, declining to agree 
with their nominative cases! 

Mr. Thomas Wright has evidently devoted a large 
amount of time and labour to the elucidation of the story 
of Cowper’s life. His residence at Olney has given him 
an intimate acquaintance with those local circumstances 
to which reference is constantly made in the letters ; and in 
dealing with a writer so limited in his orbit, and so intimate 
in his allusions, it is no doubt important to have a key to 
these allusions—though perhaps hardly so important as it 
appears to the editor, whose foreground they occupy. He 
had already written Zhe Life of William Cowper and The 
Town of Cowper, and had edited the Dzary of Samuel Teedon. 
His preface and introduction are characterized by a some- 
what naive and simple-minded confidence in the value of his 
publication ; nor are we inclined to deny that considerable 
importance attaches to the first complete edition of so great 
a classic, an edition prepared with loving care,and excellently 
printed. No reader of literary instincts can be indifferent to 
the completeness of such a collection : completeness, we mean, 
both in the number of letters discovered, and the accuracy 
with which each letter is presented. But if the question be 
asked, how far the new material adds to the means of appre- 
ciating the genius and character of Cowper anything which 
we had not previously obtained from Southey’s edition, the 
answer must be ambiguous. The additional letters (omitting 
from our consideration one or two of the earliest, which are 
unimportant) consist principally of three sets, viz. the series 
addressed to Mrs. Throckmorton, the greater number of those 
addressed to Samuel Rose, and the Teedon letters. The first 
of these sets is charming, and makes a real addition to our im- 
pression of the poet’s lighter vein—being perhaps even more 
playful than his letters to Lady Hesketh ; and the letters to 
Rose are a fine example of the respect which is sometimes 
paid by age to youth. But this gain is dearly purchased by 
the inclusion of the Teedon series : a series which a biographer 
must read with pain, and which others would do well to skip. 

Mr. Wright tells us that his annotations ‘should be 
helpful.’ So, no doubt, they should ; and so a good many of 
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them are ; but probably no one ever reads an annotated book 
without thinking that some obvious things are explained, and 
some difficulties left unnoticed, and there are certainly 
redundancies as well as inaccuracies in these notes. We get 
rather tired, for instance, of hearing that Mr. Wright was ‘ of 
Gayhurst, and that Dr. Gregson was the Roman Catholic 
priest at Weston ; and it was surely unnecessary to tell us 
who Matthew Prior, Cardinal Mazarin, and Handel were. 
And if Handel’s music is to be mentioned at all, it is some- 
what inadequate to say merely that he ‘ wrote many of his 
operas in England,’ especially when the allusion is to the 
objection raised by Newton and Cowper to the performance 
of ‘The Messiah’ at the Handel Commemoration in West- 
minster Abbey. 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, but we must point out 
that the Dean of Durham (i. 3) was not Cowper’s uncle, but 
his father’s first cousin; and that the playful name given to 
Cowper by Sir Thomas Hesketh as an advocate, ‘ causidice 
mi’ (iii. 182), is zo¢ Italian. 

There is a curious confusion between two persons of the 
same name, Caraccioli. Mr. Wright gives us two notes (i. 386, 
ii. 164) evidently referring to two totally different persons, 
though he does not appear to appreciate the difference. 
Cowper was very much interested in a French book, 
Jouissance de Sot-méme, the author of which was a Marquis 
de Caraccioli, who was born in Paris in 1723, and died in 1803. 
He had prefixed a motto from this book to his first volume of 
poems, and at one time thought of translating the work into 
English. He knew nothing, however, of the author, except 
that he had been, and might perhaps still be (in 1784), in the 
Prussian service. All the allusions in Cowper’s letters 
obviously refer to the same Caraccioli, but the note in i. 386, 
gives an account of another Caraccioli, a refugee who was a 
master of the Grammar School at Arundel, and who wrote a 
Life of Lord Clive. This latter Caraccioli, having settled in 
this country, figures duly in the Déctzonary of National 
Biography, but we are not aware that there is any evidence 
that the Marquis was ever in England. 

Some of Cowper’s biographers—those especially who 
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sympathize with the particular religious creed which he 
adopted—have been at pains to explain that this creed was 
not the cause of his attacks of lunacy, and his habitual 
depression ; and it is, of course, quite obvious that religious 
views, which were not a part of his mental outfit until his 
mind had been twice unhinged, could not be the original 
cause of his malady. On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that that malady could never have taken the shape which it 
eventually assumed—indeed it is difficult to conceive how it 
should have taken any shape so awful and so melancholy— 
had he not become a convert to those views. For an innocent 
and God-fearing man to believe that he was rejected 
eternally, it was necessary that he should first believe in the 
possibility of a just and merciful Creator rejecting any human 
being who tried to do his duty according to his lights; nor 
could he have attributed such a fatal consequence to the 
darker moods in which his want of mental balance some- 
times involved him, had he not held a creed in which moods 
were all-important. When Cowper first recovered from total 
eclipse of mind, and re-formed his habits of thought under 
the influence of new religious ideas, he undoubtedly enjoyed 
some years of happiness in the inspiration of his faith, We 
cannot help thinking it at least possible that, had that faith 
been less exclusive—had it been grounded on the general 
tenor of the New Testament rather than on a particular 
interpretation of parts of St. Paul’s Epistles—or even, had 
Cowper, while retaining those exclusive views, been more 
judiciously treated by some of his spiritual advisers, this 
happiness might have remained to him: and, if clouded now 
and then, might have returned from time to time, as the 
mists which enshrouded him cleared away. For his subse- 
quent state, except during two well-defined attacks, and 
during the last six years of his life, was a state of healthy 
mental vigour in every other department of thought : a state 
which was often compatible with much playful humour, and 
much serene domestic happiness. It seems indeed as if the 
tendency to unsoundness, which perhaps hangs about many of 
us, had in his case concentrated itself upon one corner of his 
mind, leaving the rest particularly sane, cheerful, and well- 
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balanced. Would that it had spared that region of thought 
in which it was capable of inflicting the deepest and most 
deadly wounds ! 

Cowper had some brilliant schoolfellows at Westminster 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, though the names 
of Churchill, Warren Hastings, Colman, and Lloyd sound 
rather oddly in conjunction with his. But he had his period 
of ‘irresponsible youth,’ like other people, though in his case it 
seems to have been an innocent irresponsibility ; and this 
period began early, as he was thrown on the world soon after 
leaving school. A nominal study of the law did not prevent 
either an early attachment to his cousin Theodora, or a keen 
interest in literature. We have several letters of this period 
—to his friend Clotworthy Rowley and others—shewing the 
cheerful and lively young man, one of a society of ‘literary 
triflers’ (as Mr. Wright calls them), who dined at the 
Nonsense Club, and wrote papers in Zhe Connoisseur. It is 
of some consequence to dwell on this early taste for litera- 
ture. When surprise is felt (and it cannot but be felt) at the 
metamorphosis by which the depressed self-torturer, who 
seemed to have lost all interest in general literature, and even 
in correspondence with his friends, became by degrees a poet 
of creative faculty and an exquisite letter-writer, it should be 
remembered that he was only fulfilling after an interval the 
promise of his youth. His literary progress had been inter- 
rupted first by mental illness, and afterwards by a religious 
enthusiasm which possessed him so completely as to leave 
little room for other interests. But when the fervour of his 
piety was chilled by despair, and he was compelled to seek 
new channels of activity, his gradual reversion to literary 
pursuits was only natural. A curious instance of the way 
in which the interests of his youth were reproduced in 
later life is furnished by the fact that one of the first, as also 
one of the last, subjects of literary interest with him was the 
translation of Homer. He went carefully over Pope’s version, 
in conjunction with one of his friends, when he was living in 
the Temple, and they voted it inadequate ; and it was the 
unsatisfactory nature of Pope’s translation that made him try 
his own hand at the //ad and Odyssey in his old age. 
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When Cowper recovered in 1765 from his long and 
severe attack he was, as we have said, in a state of religious 
exaltation. The excellent Dr. Cotton was not only his 
medical, but in a sense also his spiritual, adviser; and on 
settling at Huntingdon he naturally gravitated towards those 
who sympathized with his views. Except for his letters to 
Joseph Hill, who, in addition to being a personal friend, 
kindly acted as his man of business, he did not appear to 
care to write to any to whom he could not unburden his 
mind freely on these subjects ; even the correspondence with 
his beloved cousin Lady Hesketh ceased, and was not 
renewed for many years. Yet there remained a sufficient 
variety in his correspondents to make it impossible for him, 
though the most truthful of men, to give the same account 
of the same people to each of them. The principal event 
of his Huntingdon life was his acquaintance with the Unwins, 
in whose house he became an inmate. These are the terms 
in which he describes them to Hill: 

‘Their name is Unwin—the most agreeable people imaginable ; 
quite sociable, and as free from the ceremonious civility of country 
gentlefolks as any I ever met with. They treat me more like a near 
relation than a stranger, and their house is always open to me. The 
old gentleman carries me to Cambridge in his chaise. He is a man 
of learning and good sense, and as simple as Parson Adams. His 
wife has a very uncommon understanding, has read much to ex- 
cellent purpose, and is more polite than a duchess. . . . The son, 
who belongs to Cambridge, is a most amiable young man, and the 
daughter quite of a piece with the rest of the family. They see 
but little company, which suits me exactly ; go when I will, I find a 
house full of peace and cordiality in all its parts, and I am sure to 
hear no scandal, but such discourse instead of it as we are all the 
better for.’ 

Very true, no doubt; and not at all incompatible with 
the following to Mrs. Cowper, but the tone is different : 


‘T have reason, my dear cousin, to be thankful to the gracious 
Providence that conducted me to this place. The lady in whose 
house I live is so excellent a person, and regards me with a friend- 
ship so truly Christian, that I could almost fancy my own mother 
restored to life again, to compensate to me for all the friends I have 
lost, and all my connexions broken. She has a son at Cambridge in 
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all respects worthy of such a mother, the most amiable young man I 
ever knew. His natural and acquired endowments are very con- 
siderable ; and as for his virtues, I need only say that he is a 
Christian. It ought to be a matter of daily thanksgiving to me that 
I am admitted into the society of such persons; and I pray God to 
make me, and keep me, worthy of them.’ 


This description was evidently addressed to one of the 
inner circle ; but even in writing to Hill he cannot altogether 
restrain the fervour of his religious emotions : 


‘ Whether the nation is worshipping Mr. Wilkes or any other idol 
is of littke moment to one who hopes and believes that he shall 
shortly stand in the presence of the great and blessed God. I 
thank Him that He has given me such a deep impressed persuasion 
of this awful truth, as a thousand worlds would not purchase from 
me. It gives a relish to every blessing, and makes every trouble 
light.’ 

After the death of Mr. Unwin there was nothing to bind 
the family, of which Cowper was now an integral part, to a 
residence at Huntingdon ; and their great desire was to live 
under an Evangelical minister. Dr. Conyers recommended to 
them the Rev. John Newton, curate of Olney, and there they 
settled. Mr. Wright says of Newton: ‘A poet, a wit, and 
a man of warm heart, he was precisely the companion for the 
poetical, witty, and affectionate Cowper.’ With this opinion 
we are unable to concur, though we are far from dissenting 
from the description of Newton’s character on which it is 
based. Everything, indeed, shews him to have been a man 
of noble character, ardent piety, unselfish devotion, and keen 
intellect. His attachment to the poet, his tender care of him 
during the period (more than a year) which he spent, helpless 
and hopeless, at the Vicarage, deserve the highest praise. 
Years afterwards he wrote to Cowper’s cousin, John Johnson, 
‘ Next to the duties of my ministry it was the business of my 
life to attend him’; and he was constantly reporting his 
friend’s progress—or want of progress—in his letters to Lord 
Dartmouth, in tones of affectionate solicitude. But he had 
something of the intemperate zeal of a convert, and some- 
thing of the feeling of what was due to his position as 
a spiritual adviser; and it is impossible to think that his 
VOL. LX.—NO, CXIX, D 
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treatment of his friend was judicious. He must have known 
something of that friend’s previous history, and might have 
inferred that while any excitement was bad for him, religious 
excitement was probably the worst of all ; and yet he allowed 
him to act as a sort of lay-curate, to pray by the bedside of the 
sick, and to take a leading part in prayer meetings. Sobriety 
in religion was essential for Cowper, and Newton’s spiritual 
methods were entirely devoid of this quality. He says of 
himself that he had a reputation for ‘preaching people mad.’ 
No doubt, after Cowper’s fatal delusion had taken hold of his 
mind, Newton tried hard to eradicate it ; but he did not, and 
consistently with his views probably could not, take the right 
steps towards this end. Two things were necessary, neither 
of which he could supply. In the first place, Cowper must be 
brought to think, not merely that his own past religious experi- 
ences were a guarantee against his rejection by God, but 
rather that it was contrary to the Christian idea of the Deity 
to imagine that He could so deal with any man who really 
sought Him. This assurance it was probably out of Newton’s 
power to give: had he given it, past sermons and speeches 
would have risen up to contradict his words, He thought, 
indeed, that ‘few people living have enjoyed more abounding 
consolations or given more unquestionable evidence of a 
heart truly devoted to God,’ and he was constant in impres- 
sing upon Cowper the probability that his despair would pass 
away ; but he could not urge upon him, and probably did not 
himself think, that that despair was a purely subjective 
feeling, and corresponded with no external spiritual reality. 
On the contrary, he calls it ‘the uncomfortable impression 
which has been forced upon him of his own state as to 
spirituals.’ 

In the second place, if it were impossible to attack the 
disease directly, the best chance of cure would have been to 
excite as many secular interests as possible in Cowper’s mind ; 
so that his thoughts, returning only from time to time after 
intervals of happiness to spiritual preoccupations, might by 
degrees have regained tone, and thrown aside their morbid 
accretions. But Newton was either too professional, or not 
sufficiently sagacious, to do this. His recipe for religious 
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depression was the writing of hymns. When Cowper had 
enlarged his circle of acquaintances and his literary connexions, 
and when it had become obvious that this renewal of ordinary 
interests exercised an excellent effect on his temperament, 
Newton (as we know from Cowper’s sensible and spirited 
answer) could still write a caution against possible world- 
liness, At a later period, when the poet had been persuaded 
to write a few complimentary lines for the album of Hannah 
More’s sister, Newton seems to have expressed his ‘ disappro- 
bation of this trifle, as such, 

That a great deal might have been done by a different 
treatment, even within the limits of Calvinistic theology, 
may be readily surmised by a comparison of Cowper’s 
letters to Newton with those to William Unwin, who, like 
Newton, was at once an Evangelical clergyman, an able man, 
and an intimate friend well acquainted with Cowper’s mental 
history. In spite of these similarities in situation, no one 
can fail to see the difference in general tone between the 
two sets of letters. The poet himself (writing to Newton) 
gives as the reason for this contrast in his treatment of his 
two friends that Newton ‘is already an apostle’ while Unwin 
‘is only undergoing the process of an incubation, with a hope 
that he may be hatched in time.’ Something no doubt was 
due to the difference in his spiritual relations with his two 
friends ; something to the fact that Newton was older, while 
Unwin was younger, than himself. But when all deductions 
have been made, and all other reasons given, the difference is 
striking. It has been noticed by Alexander Knox, and felt, 
no doubt, by many others. The moans of a hopeless spirit 
are uttered to Newton—and, with few exceptions, to him 
alone. It is to Newton that he says that the affairs of this 
world are almost as little to him as if he came from another 
planet ; it is Newton whose identity he says he has doubted 
for thirteen years. Humour, indeed, is frequently to be found 
in either series ; but in the letters to Unwin there is generally 
also a serene and collected, and often not uncheerful, view 
of this life. As to the hope of another, the two follow- 
ing passages, taken from letters written to these two 
friends respectively, will speak for themselves. To Newton 
D2 
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(January 13, 1784) after speaking of the new year, and the 
possibility of death before its end, he says: 


‘It is an alleviation to the woes, even of an unenlightened man, 
that he can wish for death, and indulge a hope, at least, that in 
death he shall find deliverance. But, loaded as my life is with 
despair, I have no such comfort as would result from a supposed 
probability of better things to come when it once ended. For, more 
unhappy than the traveller with whom I set out, pass through what 
difficulties I may, through whatever dangers and afflictions, I am not 
a whit nearer home, unless a dungeon may be called so.’ 


To Unwin (January 22): 


‘What are the employments of the departed spirit? and where 
does it subsist? Has it any cognizance of earthly things? Is it 
transported to an immeasurable distance; or is it still, though 
imperceptible to us, conversant with the same scene, and interested 


in what passes here? How little we know of a state to which we are 
destined ; and how does the obscurity that hangs over that undis- 
covered country increase the anxiety we sometimes feel as we are 
journeying towards it!’ 

Cowper’s intellectual awakening, if we may call it by this 


name, was a slow and gradual process. When the necessity 


of employment came home to him it was to mechanical 
pursuits, such as carpentering and cage-making, that he first 
turned. Through gardening and sketching he rose by 
degrees to the more regular employment of his mind. One 
difficulty with which he had to contend was an absence of 
books. His library had disappeared. He seems to have sold 
it ; but at a much later period, hearing that it was still kept 
together, he endeavoured (though in vain) to recover it. ‘ The 
only consolation belonging to the circumstance is, or seems 


to be,’ he said, ‘that no such loss did ever befall any other 
man, or can ever befall me again.’ When he wrote this he 
believed, as he tells another correspondent, that there had 
never been a time since he was a child when books were not 
a necessity to him. He had forgotten then, apparently, that 
years had passed during which general literature appealed to 
him in vain, and that when he wrote his first volume of 
poems he congratulated himself on the fact that, as he had 


read so little English poetry, his own would not, at any rate, 
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be imitative. ‘I reckon it, he says, writing to Unwin, 
November 1781, ‘among my principal advantages, as a com- 
poser of verses, that I have not read an English poet these 
thirteen years, and but one these twenty years.’ As his 
secular interests revived he began to read, at first the books 
of his friends; Lord Dartmouth lent him several books of 
travel. After a time the poet bought a Latin Dictionary, so 
as to enable himself to return to Virgil and Horace ; and so 
his keenness grew, until in 1787 he could say (just after 
recovering from a severe attack of his complaint): ‘When I 
cannot walk, I read, and read perhaps more than is good for 
me ; but I cannot be idle.’ Even before his recovery he had 
read a volume of Burns, given him by Samuel Rose, twice 
through. We are inclined, indeed, to believe that the differ- 
ence in merit and popularity between his first and second 


volumes is largely owing to the fact that the first was written 
chiefly to lighten his own load of depression; the second, 
after the instinct of authorship and poetic inspiration had laid 
hold of him. It is almost impossible to give an idea of this 
change by isolated extracts from his correspondence, but we 


think it will be felt on a complete perusal of it ; and possibly 
one indication may be found in the fact that Cowper made 
Unwin, and not Newton, his confidant when he wrote ‘The 
Task.’ During the composition of his earlier poems he writes 


to Newton (December 1780) : 


‘ At this season of the year, and in this gloomy, uncomfortable 
climate, it is no easy matter for the owner of a mind like mine to 
divert it from sad subjects, and fix it upon such as may administer to 
its amusement. Poetry, above all things, is useful to me in this 


respect. While I am held in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty 


way of expressing them, I forget everything that is irksome, and, 
like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself of the 
present opportunity to be amused, and to put by the disagreeable 


recollection that I must, after all, go home and be whipped again.’ 


To the same friend he writes (February 1782) respecting 
authorship, that he has never found an amusement, ‘among 
the many I have been obliged to have recourse to, that so 
well answered the purpose for which I used it.” These earlier 


extracts must be compared, not with single passages in later 
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letters, but with their general tone, indicating the greater 
absorption in authorship and literature which grew upon 
him. ‘This is indeed an author’s letter,’ he says to Unwin 
(May 1784), ‘but it is an author’s letter to his friend. If you 
will be the friend of an author, you must expect such letters,’ 

Though the range of Cowper’s reading was limited, his 
judgement of literature was unusually sound ; had it not been 
so, he could hardly have earned the character, which Macaulay 
claims for him, of a literary reformer; and soundness of 
judgement was particularly necessary in the case of one whose 
reform was to consist in leading the taste of the public back 
from the artificial to the natural. His devotion to the classics 
never abated. Horace was a constant companion, and he 
loved Latin verse so much that he extended his affection to 
that of Vincent Bourne, who had taught him at Westminster. 
A letter to Unwin (June 1785) contains the following message 
to his friend’s son : 

‘John, once the Little, but now almost the Great, and promising 
to be altogether such in time, make yourself master of. the “ Iliad” 
and the “ Odyssey ” as soon as you can, and then you will be master 
of two of the finest poems that ever were composed by man, and com- 
posed in the finest language that ever man uttered. All languages 
of which I know anything are gibberish compared with Greek.’ 


We are rather surprised to come upon the following 
estimate of English poets in a letter to Hill (April 1777) : 

‘I have been reading Gray’s works, and think him the only poet 
since Shakespeare entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps 
you will remember that I once had a different opinion of him. I 
was prejudiced. He did not belong to our Thursday Society, and 
was an Eton man, which lowered him prodigiously in our esteem. I 
once thought Swift’s letters the best that could be written ; but I 
like Gray’s better.’ 

It seems curious that he should ignore Milton (to mention 
no other name) in this judgement upon poetry, for his devo- 
tion to Milton is well known ; and in October 1779 he writes 
his celebrated letter to Unwin, falling foul of Johnson’s 
depreciation of that great poet: 


‘I am convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for poetical 
numbers, or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
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Milton’s. Was there ever anything so delightful as the music of 
“Paradise Lost”? It is like that of a fine organ ; has the fullest and 
deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and elegance of the 
Dorian flute—variety without end and never equalled, unless, per- 
haps, by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little or nothing to say upon 
this copious theme, but talks something about the unfitness of the 
English language for blank verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of 
some readers, to degenerate into declamation. Oh! I could thresh 
his old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his pocket.’ 


He was alive to the excellence of Pope, but believed it to 
be a necessity that writers of verse should emancipate them- 
selves from the trammels which he had imposed upon the art ; 
and he considered that Pope worked altogether on the wrong 
lines in his translation of Homer. He thought Burns ‘an 
extraordinary genius, but was repelled by his dialect. (Burns, 
by the way, was at the same period carrying ‘The Task’ 
about in his pocket, and speaking of it as a ‘ glorious poem.’) 
His love of strength, freedom, and directness caused him to 
conceive a deep admiration for Churchill, although there was 
much to repel him both in the man and in his works, But 
perhaps this was partly neutralized by the fact that Churchill 
was a Westminster man. Mr. Goldwin Smith has already 
pointed out the contrast between the severe judgements of 
Cowper, the moral satirist, and the indulgence which Cowper, 
the friend, extended to men and institutions connected with 
his own life. He wrote scathing lines on the corruption of 
schools, but retained an affectionate recollection of his studies 
and his friends at Westminster. Universities and colleges 
were corrupt—except Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of 
which his brother was a Fellow. The clergy were corrupt, 
and pluralities (no doubt) an abuse; but William Unwin was 
a pious and excellent minister, who might hold two benefices 
at the same time if they were conveniently situated. The 
Pope and his followers were, of course, Anathema; but the 
Throckmortons were ornaments to a Christian country. If 
any Roman Catholics were worse than others, it should 
surely be the priests—the purveyors of superstition ; but Dr. 
Gregson (called familiarly ‘Griggy’) was a dear old man, 
who acted as amanuensis when the poet was well, and doctored 
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him when he was sick. In fact, anyone who was intimately 
connected with Cowper, anyone who had ever done him a 
kindness, might be sure of having a favourable construction 
put upon his actions; and who will not agree that this 
peculiarity adds a charm of tender humanity to his character ? 

His opinion upon his own poems was a compound of the 
essential humility natural to him and the confidence which a 
successful author cannot wholly suppress. He says to Unwin 
(? 1786) : 

‘I have no more right to the name of a poet than a maker of 
mouse-traps has to that of an engineer ; but my little exploits in this 
way have at times amused me so much, that I have often wished 
myself a good one. Such a talent in verse as mine is like a child’s 
rattle—very entertaining to the trifler that uses it and very disagree- 
able to all beside. But it has served to rid me of some melancholy 
moments, for I only take it up as a gentleman performer does his 
fiddle.’ 

Contrast with this what he says of his translation of 
Homer (to Lady Hesketh, March 1790) : 

* To say the truth, I have no fears now about the success of my 
translation, though in time past I have had many. I knew there was 
a style somewhere, could I but find it, in which Homer ought to be 
rendered and which alone would suit him.’ 


He then explains how he has by degrees obliterated al] 
archaisms, and sees his work much improved by the alteration, 
and adds, ‘I have now, as I said, no longer any doubt of the 
event.’ 

But though many sound and acute remarks on religion, 
politics, and literature are spread over the letters, the 
supreme excellence of Cowper as a prose writer lies rather in 
what he said when he had nothing to say ; when his humour, 
shrewdness, and tenderness shine through the relation of 
everyday events and the expression of everyday sentiments. 
Answering one of the earliest letters received from Lady 
Hesketh after the renewal of their intercourse (November 
1785), he thanks her for it— 


‘with a warmth for which I am sure you will do me credit, though 
I do not spend many words in describing it. I do not seek new 
friends, not being altogether sure that I should find them, but have 
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unspeakable pleasure in being still beloved by an old one. I hope 
that now our correspondence has suffered its last interruption, and 
that we shall go down together to the grave, chatting and chirping 
as merrily as such a scene of things as this will permit.’ 


‘I thank you,’ he says again to Lady Hesketh (December 
1787), 
‘for the strip of cloth, commonly called a pattern. At present I have 
two coats, and but one back. If at any time hereafter I should find 
myself possessed of fewer coats, or more backs, it will be of use to me.’ 

‘Even as you suspect, my dear, so it proved. The ball was pre- 
pared for, the ball was held, and the ball passed, and we had nothing 
to do with it. Mrs. Throckmorton, knowing our trim, did not give 
us the pain of an invitation, for a pain it would have been. And 
why ? as Sternhold says—because, as Hopkins answers, we must have 
refused it. But it fell out singularly enough that this ball was held, 
of all days in the year, on my birthday—and so I told them—but 
not till it was all over. . . . The smith and the carpenter, my dear, 
are both in the room hanging a bell; if I therefore make a thousand 
blunders, let the said intruders answer for them all... . I do not 
always say, give my love to my uncle, because he knows that I always 
love him. I do not always present Mrs. Unwin’s love to you, partly 
for the same reason (Deuce take the smith and the carpenter !), and 
partly because I forget it. But to present my own I forget never, for 
I always have to finish my letter, which I know not how to do, my 
dearest Coz., without telling you that I am—Ever yours, W. C.’ 


One of the last lively letters he wrote—in August 1793, 
only a few months before the clouds finally surrounded him 
—was to Mrs, Courtenay, whose husband, a Throckmorton 
by birth, had taken this name: 


‘My dearest Catharina is too reasonable, I know, to expect news 
from me, who live on the outside of the world, and know nothing 
that passes within it. The best news is that, though you are gone, 
you are not gone for ever, as I once supposed you were, and said we 
should probably meet no more. Some news, however, we have.... 
On the evening of the feast, Bob Archer’s house affording, I suppose, 
the best room for the purpose, all the lads and lasses who felt them- 
selves disposed to dance assembled. Long time they danced, at 
least long time they did something like it ; when at last, the company 
having retired, the fiddler asked Bob for a lodging. Bob replied 
“that his beds were all full of his own family, but if he chose it he 
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would show him a haycock, where he might sleep as sound as in any 
bed whatever.” So forth they went together, and when they reached 
the place, the fiddler knocked down Bob, and demanded his money. 
But happily for Bob, though he might be knocked down, and actually 
was so, yet he could not possibly be robbed, having nothing. The 
fiddler, therefore, having amused himself with kicking him and 
beating him as he lay, as long as he saw good, left him, and has never 
been heard of since, nor inquired after indeed, being no doubt the 
last man in the world whom Bob wishes to see again.’ 


Cowper had the faculty of inspiring the most ardent 
affection in the breasts of his friends: an affection which 
ripened rapidly, but never seemed to decay. Probably his 
women friends were of the greatest importance to him; he 
was formed for domestic life, gentle in his manners, and fond 
of quiet occupations. 

‘In the morning I walk with one or other of the ladies, and in the 
afternoon wind thread. Thus did Hercules, and thus probably did 
Samson, and thus do I ; and were both those heroes living, I should 
not fear to challenge them to a trial of skill in that business, or doubt 
to beat them both. As to killing lions and other amusements of that 
kind, with which they were so delighted, I should be their humble 
servant, and beg to be excused.’ 


The intimacy with Lady Austen, though short and some- 
what mysteriously interrupted, was of importance in quicken- 
ing his literary instincts and provoking some of his best 
poetical work. His friendship for Mrs. Throckmorton (‘ Mrs. 
Frog’) and Mrs. Courtenay was serene and unclouded ; but 
far deeper and more important were his relations to his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh, who gently forced him into cheerfulness and 
activity, and—above all—with Mrs. Unwin, who was a mother 
to him for many years. She was a thoroughly good woman. 
Though quite in the inner circle of Evangelical Calvinists, she 
had an interest in general literature and a power of pleasant 
conversation ; though she might have expected to appropriate 
the poet for whom she had done so much, she seems on the 
whole to have been wonderfully free from jealousy, and not 
exacting while her faculties were unimpaired. 

As for male correspondents, he had a good many in his 
last active years ; but fora long while Newton, Unwin, and 
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Hill complete the tale. The connexion with Hayley was 
more than cordial, but it began too late; Cowper delighted 
in it for a year or two, but then fell into a state in which he 
could delight in nothing. His two young friends, Samuel 
Rose and John Johnson, afford an excellent illustration of 
his attractiveness. Rose was quite a young man, an English- 
man but educated at Glasgow University. He was evidently 
a man of considérable ability, whose mind had matured 
early, if we may judge by the tone of intellectual equality 
in which he was addressed by his elder. Ofa different type 
was Cowper’s cousin, John Johnson, generally called by 
him ‘Johnny of Norfolk’—a young man of transparent 
nature, whom it is easy to reconstruct from the hints given 
in the letters. We seem to see the impulsive, open-hearted, 
simple-mannered undergraduate, small and active, practising 
his violin, or skipping about on the path and slapping his 
ankle; proud of his connexion with his illustrious cousin, 
and anxious to do him any service; at Weston or Eartham 
acting as amanuensis and doing all sorts of odd jobs for 
the poet and his friends; at Cambridge besieging the dons 
until he had induced them to subscribe liberally to the 
translation of Homer. He proved a little later that he was 
capable of larger and more patient self-sacrifice than this. 
At his invitation, in the summer of 1795, Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin were removed into Norfolk, and he gave them a 
home. They cannot have been easy inmates: Mrs, Unwin 
was half imbecile and dying, and Cowper was in a state of 
hopeless melancholy ; but she lived on for a year and a half, 
and he for five years. Johnson, by that time a beneficed 
clergyman, seems to have found time, spirits, and patience to 
spend in the vain attempt to give a favourable turn to the 
poet’s thoughts. Some years after Cowper’s death he pub- 
lished an edition of posthumous poems, with a Memoir. 
Unfortunately the style in which he wrote this was as far 
removed as possible from that of his cousin, and approached 
much more nearly to the later effusions of Madame D’Arblay. 
But we decline to believe that he had grown into a pompous 
cleric; we are sure that he remained the ‘ Johnny of Norfolk’ 
whom every friend of Cowper loves, and that his long words 
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were merely the consequence of his being unused to literary 
composition, and under the delusion that an important subject 
demanded inflated language. 

The letters to Teedon form such an important part of 
the new material included in this edition that we must say 
something about them, although we approach the subject 
with reluctance. It was no doubt necessary to insert them 
if the series of Cowper’s letters was to be made complete; 
but we regret the necessity. Samuel Teedon was a school- 
master at Olney, worthy and pious, but ill-educated and tire- 
some. His poverty had recommended him to the poet’s 
charity, who relieved his wants, but dreaded his effusive 
gratitude. Unhappily, as time went on, Cowper was induced 
to believe that Teedon enjoyed in some way the special 
favour of the Almighty, and that the prayers which he 
believed himself unworthy to utter might be acceptable if 
offered up for him by Teedon. Cowper would perhaps have 
been protected from falling into this delusion had William 
Unwin been still alive, or had Unwin’s mother been herself; 
but she was failing both in mind and body. As it was, she 
allowed some of the requests for Teedon’s intercessions to 
come from her as well as from ‘the Esquire.’ Teedon was 
to find out whether Cowper was providentially called to 
annotate Milton, to pray for Mrs. Unwin’s recovery from 
paralysis, to inquire into God’s pleasure on the question of 
their travelling into Sussex to stay with Hayley at Eartham. 
He was not a hypocrite, but he was human and half-educated, 
and we need not wonder that under this treatment he should 
have become rather self-conscious and conceited, while remain- 
ing rather vulgar. He accepted the idea of his spiritual supe- 
riority ; he even invaded the intellectual province, and wanted 
to defend the translation of Homer against the reviewers. 

One or two extracts from Teedon’s Diary will give some 
indication of his character, and his relation to the poet. Some- 
times he writes of himself and his domestic concerns ; once he 
says that he had been taken ill, but was ‘through mercy com- 
pleatly cured by Drinking freely of Brandy.’ Atanother time 
he has heard that Lady Spencer has made ‘the Esquire’ a 
handsome present, and expresses a naive surprise at hearing 
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that it consists only of engravings. The entries about Cowper 
are sadly apt to be like this : 

‘ro February, 1792.—I received this day a most mournful letter 
from the Esqr. declaring his firm belief that God was his enemy 
and not Satan. I was overwhelmed with griefand sorrow. ... 5 May, 
1792.—I went to Weston and drank tea, but never heard more 
horrible declarations from Mr. C. at no time . . . came away with 
a very heavy heart.’ 


As we possess a letter written to Lady Hesketh on the same 
day as that to which this last entry refers, a letter talking 
cheerfully of Mr. Courtenay’s marriage and Dr. Madan’s 
bishopric, we can judge what a dual life Cowper was then 
leading, and see how the final catastrophe to his mental 
balance was impending. 

The letters which date from the period between his re- 
moval to Norfolk in 1795 and his death in 1800 are few and 
sad. He seldom writes at all: when he does address Lady 
Hesketh, his cousin Johnny has become ‘Mr. Johnson’; 
Lady Hesketh is still his dear cousin, but, having said that, 
he is ‘utterly at a loss to proceed.’ We need not dwell on 
this scene ; but there is a pathetic touch in Johnson’s Memoir 
which is worth remembering. He describes the poet as con- 
stantly fearing that his friends would leave him. Johnson 
had to go to some distance on Sundays for his clerical duties ; 
and, when evening came, Cowper would loiter sadly on the 
doorstep, waiting for the barking of dogs at a neighbouring 
farm, which would announce the return of his cousin. 

We are sure that there are few persons who do not, like 
ourselves, take up Cowper’s letters with pleasure and lay them 
down with regret. Not only is this the case, but we believe 
we may also say that in spite of his terrible hallucinations 
and frequent depression, the general effect on the reader 
will be the reverse ofsad. In addition to the charm of his de- 
lightful style and lovable character, it is impossible to avoid 
attributing greater reality to his consolations and his cheerful- 
ness than to his misery and fears ; it is impossible to help believ- 
ing that, even in his chequered passage through this life, he 
did as a matter of fact enjoy a good deal of that quiet happiness 
which suited his nature best, and which he so richly deserved. 
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ArT. IIIL—THE TRANSLATORS OF THE WELSH 
BIBLE. 


10, 


Il. 





. Testament Newydd ein Arglwydd Iesu Christ. wedy et 


dynnu, ya y gadet yr ancyfiatth, air yn et gylydd or 
Groec a’y Llatin, gan newidio ffurf llythyreu y gairiae- 
dodi. (Imprinted at London by HENRY DENHAM, at 
the costes and charges of Humfrey Toy, dwelling in 
Paules churchyarde, at the signe of the Helmet. Cum 
priuilegio ad imprimendum solum. Anno 1567. 
Octob. 7.) 

Y Betbl Cyssegr-lan, sef yr Hen Destament ar Newydd. 
(Imprinted at London by the Deputies of CHRISTOPHER 
BARKER, Printer to the Queene’s most Excellent 
Majestie, 1588). 

Yr Hen Destament, ar Apocrypha, a’r Destament Newydd, 
ogyfieithiad William Morgan Esgob Llanelwy. A chwedt 
eu gwellhau gan Richard Parry, Esgob Llanelwy. 
(Argraphwyd yn Llundain, gan Norton a Bill, argra- 
phwyr i'w Fawrhydi, yn y flwyddyn 1620.) 


. Davies and Salesbury. By the Ven. D. R. THOMAs, 


M.A., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Montgomery. (Oswestry : 
The Caxton Press, 1902.) 


. Life and Times of Bishop William Morgan. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM HUGHES. (London: S.P.C.K., 1891.) 


. The Royal Tribes of Wales. By PHILIP YORKE. 


(London, 1799.) 


. A Tour in Wales. By THOMAS PENNANT. (London, 


1778.) 


. Annals and Antiquities of the Counties and County Famt- 


lies of Wales. By THOMAS NICHOLAS, M.A. (London: 
Longmans, 1872.) 


. Epitome of Anglican Church History. By ELLEN WEBLEY- 


PARRY. (Carmarthen: William Spurrell, 1879.) 

Hanes y Bibl Cymraeg. Gan THOMAS LEIR. (Llundain, 
1875.) 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vols. X1V., XXXIX., 
L. (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1897.) 
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12. Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen. By the 
Rev. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.A. (Llandovery, 1852.) 

13. Wotes on the Church in Wales. By the Ven. W. L. BEVAN, 
Archdeacon of Brecon (London: S.P.C.K., 1905). 


THE story of the Welsh translations of the Scriptures and 
Liturgy is so little known outside the Principality that few 
Englishmen realize how strong and romantic continues even 
to-day the attachment of the whole Cymric race towards its 
national Bible. Whether venerated as a singularly beautiful 
and accurate translation of Holy Writ or valued as a most 
precious storehouse of classical Welsh, the Bible in the present 
age of schism and distrust still appears a possible pledge 
of reunion between the historic Church of the Cymry and the 
various sects of which she has become the unwilling parent ; 
for it was to the noble efforts of three devoted Churchmen, 
two Bishops and a layman, that Wales to-day owes not only 
her Bible, but also the preservation of her native tongue: 
invaluable legacies of the past, the orthodox source of which 
modern Welsh Dissent too often affects to ignore. 

After more than three centuries of rebellion and repres- 
sion, of alternate neglect and misgovernment, the social con- 
ditions of the oppressed Cambrian race began to mend with 
the dynasty of the Tudors, who, partly from sound political 
reasons and partly from a sentimental affection for the land 
of their origin, were prepared to place the despised Welsh on 
an equal footing with their more fortunate subjects. Though 
it cannot be admitted that either the native tongue or the 
ancient customs of Wales received any encouragement under 
the early Tudor kings, yet the Act (27 Henry VIII.) which 
abolished the hated feudal jurisdictions of the Marches and 
granted full civil and political rights to all Welshmen, speedily 
caused such an outburst of religious and intellectual activity 
among the upper classes of Wales that during the early 
stages of the Reformation we find a number of Welsh scholars, 
both laymen and divines (of whom not a few will be 
mentioned in the following pages) already holding high 
positions at Court or at the Universities. With the accession 
of Elizabeth, Welsh influence at Court increased yet further, 
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till it finally won over the Queen to the desired policy of 
governing the Welsh Church by native prelates of light and 
leading: an original and happily conceived policy, which, 
after having been abandoned in Georgian times, to the great 
detriment of the Church, we have seen renewed with marked 
success in our own generation.' Included in the Queen’s truly 
national ecclesiastical policy was the proposed translation of 
the Scriptures and Liturgy into the vernacular—a suggestion 
that no one had dared to moot in any previous reign—and 
the story of this undertaking, so closely interwoven with the 
rapid development of all Welsh intellectual life at this period, 
will be briefly reviewed in the following account of the lives 
and labours of the three illustrious scholars and patriots who 
were jointly responsible for the conception, guidance and 
completion of the great task set them by Queen Elizabeth : 
namely, Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David’s; William 
Salesbury, the scholar-squire of Llanrwst; and William 
Morgan, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Richard Davies—or rather Richard ap David ap Gronw, 
to give him his proper Celtic designation >—was born in the 
little parsonage of Gyffin, near Conway, in or about the year 
1501, of parents who were both of good North Welsh lineage. 
The future bishop’s father was rector of Gyffin, and conse- 
quently a parish priest: a circumstance which will at once 
strike the reader as curious, for it serves as an additional 
proof, if any such were needed, of the extreme laxity 
wherewith the rule of clerical celibacy had always been ob- 
served in the Principality ; indeed, Lewys Dwnn, the Welsh 


1 Church Quarterly Review, April 1904: ‘The Church and Dissent 
in Wales during the Nineteenth Century.’ 

2 The Bishop himself chose his own surname, probably whilst at 
Oxford, according to the usual Welsh practice of using the genitive 
case of his father’s Christian name. Until Tudor times surnames were 
absolutely unknown in Wales amongst families of pure Celtic descent, 
but during the sixteenth century the fashion set in of dropping the old 
Cymric af and of adopting the English method. The use of the af was, 
however, continued well into the seventeenth century among a large 
proportion of the Welsh upper classes, and traces of the Celtic system of 
names can still be perceived in the humbler ranks of Welsh society even 
at the present day. 
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genealogist, in giving the pedigrees of Bishop Davies’ father 
and mother, makes no comment whatever on their uncanonical 
union. 

Practically nothing is known of Richard Davies’ early edu- 
cation ; the first definite step heard of in his career is his 
matriculation in 1520 at New Inn Hall, then largely frequented 
by Welsh students, at Oxford. The young Welshman entered 
university life at a peculiarly critical moment, when Oxford 
was torn between three distinct ecclesiastical factions : 

‘One part was intensely conservative, clinging to superstitions 
which keen-witted men derided, obedient to the popes even at a time 
of degradation of the Papacy, averse to the new learning which was 
slowly reaching England from Italy. A second party was alive to 
all the influences of the Renaissance, full of interest in Biblical study, 
in Greek, and in Church reform, but thoroughly loyal to the Catholic 
faith. And there was gradually arising a third party, ill-constructed 
but enthusiastic, which was ready, not only to throw off the papal 
yoke, but also to break in many respects with the historic traditions 
of the Christian Church.’ ! 

Of these three divisions of religious thought and policy, 
Davies chose the second, the school influenced by Colet, 
Erasmus, and More, and continued all his life a conscientious 
and consistent member of the moderate reforming party 
within the Church. 

Welshmen abroad are always inclined to become grega- 
rious, and for this very reason Oxford had the power of 
drawing together her Celtic students in a manner that might 
never have taken place in Wales itself. The little band of 
Welsh scholars of various ages at the University included at 
this time Rowland Meyrick, of Bodorgan in Anglesey, Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, and afterwards Bishop of Bangor ; 
Thomas Yonge, a native of Pembrokeshire and a future 
Archbishop of York ; Sir John Price of Brecon, the antiquary ; 
Hugh Price, the founder of Jesus College in Elizabeth’s 
reign ; and last, but far from least, William Salesbury, the 
young squire of Llanrwst, who was now ‘spending several 
years in academical learning, either at St. Alban’s or Broad- 
gate Hall, or both.? With all these eminent compatriots 


1 W. H. Hutton, Short History of the Church in Great Britain, p. 127. 
? Anthony &4 Wood, A¢henae Oxonienses. 
VOL, LX.—NO. CXIX. E 
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Richard Davies maintained close and lasting friendships, 
while with the last-named he was destined to form a literary 
partnership of a singularly interesting and valuable nature, 
which will presently be discussed. 

Except that he associated with the distinguished Welsh- 
men just mentioned, and that he gained a high reputation as 
a divine and as a linguist, nothing is known of the thirty 
intervening years which Davies is presumed to have spent at 
Oxford between the date of his matriculation and his presen- 
tation to the two livings of Maidsmoreton and Burnham in 
Buckinghamshire early in the reign of Edward VI. On 
quitting Oxford in 1550 Davies married Dorothy Woodforde, 
the daughter of a well-to-do parishioner at Burnham, where 
he now settled down as parish priest, and where the three 
eldest of his children were born. But this peaceful life with 
wife and family was rudely interrupted on the accession of 
Mary, when Davies, as a married clergyman, was at once 
pursued by the long-delayed vengeance of his diocesan, 
John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, who belonged to the 
extreme reactionary party in the Church. With many other 
English clergymen Davies and his household were compelled 
to fly to Geneva, there to remain during the whole of Mary’s 
reign. At first the exiled priest seems to have suffered much 
from poverty, but once having acquired the French tongue— 
and Davies was a born linguist—the learned refugee was 
able to obtain a cure in Geneva which supported himself and 
his increasing family until their return to England. At 
Geneva it would appear that Davies by no means succumbed 
to the all-pervading influence of Calvin, for 


‘his name appears to be only once mentioned among the Marian 
exiles, and that in the famous tract on the History of the Troubles of 
Frankfort, where he is joined with E. Horne and Chambers as 
subscribing objections to the New Discipline, and therefore he must 
have belonged to the party that was desirous of conforming with the 
Book of Common Prayer in their worship.’ ! 


1 Archdeacon Thomas, Davies and Salesbury. This valuable and 
scholarly work, to which the writer is indebted for much useful informa- 
tion, includes a most interesting account of the development of Welsh 
Literature under the Tudors, 
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Nor is there any evidence to support the theory that Davies 
assisted in the production of the Geneva Bible, though, 
doubtless, the general work of translation carried on at 
Geneva stimulated his desire for a Welsh version of the 
Scriptures, which he may possibly have begun in his leisure 
hours on the Continent. Returning to England on the death 
of Mary, Richard Davies, as a loyal Welsh divine, was not 
only at once reinstated by the new Queen in his two livings, 
but was also appointed, together with his two fellow-country- 
men and Oxonians, Yonge and Meyrick, to form a royal 
commission to visit the Welsh sees. The three commis- 
sioners, in the course of their visitation, deprived several of 
the recalcitrant Marian clergy, including Bishop Goldwell of 
St. Asaph and Morys Clynoc, bishop-designate of Bangor, 
a scholarly Welshman who afterwards became the first 
rector of the English College in Rome. On presenting their 
report to the Queen, all three members of the commission 
were in 1560 raised to the Welsh Episcopate: Yonge to 
St. David’s, Meyrick to Bangor, and Davies to St. Asaph. 
With his consecration to St. Asaph, Bishop Davies 
appears before us as perhaps the busiest and most active 
prelate of his time. The long years of study spent at Oxford, 
in the quiet vicarage of Burnham, and in cosmopolitan 
Geneva, had already made the newly appointed Bishop one 
of the foremost theologians and scholars of the day. The 
hour having at last arrived for a public display of his industry 
and talents, Davies quickly gave evidence of the former in 
his Return of the Clergy of St. Asaph, an elaborate treatise of 
great historical value, which he compiled with extraordinary 
despatch, for in 1561 (fifteen months after his consecration 
to St. Asaph) he was translated to St. David’s, now vacant 
through Yonge’s equally rapid promotion to York. What 
induced Bishop Davies to exchange the smaller bishopric 
with its congenial and familiar surroundings (St. Asaph had 
now become the rallying-point of the North Welsh literary 
movement) for the unwieldy southern diocese it is hard to 
perceive ; perhaps the sentiment attaching tojthe ancient see 
of Menevia as Saint David’s own foundation may have 
influenced the Bishop’s mind in his choice, 
E2 
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In addition to his diocesan duties, Davies was now 
burdened by the preparation of his allotted share of ‘the 
Bishops’ or ‘ Parker’s Bible’ of 1568, to which famous edition 
he contributed the Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth and First and 
Second Books of Samuel; yet, in spite of this mass of work, 
both pastoral and literary, the indefatigable Welshman some- 
how managed to find time in these busy years for the trans- 
lations by which his name will always be gratefully remem- 
bered by his countrymen. ‘I will use as much diligence as I 
can to perform your request,’ wrote Davies to the Primate, 
who was urging him to hasten with his expected contribution 
to the Bishops’ Bible ; ‘Mr. Salesbury alone taketh pains 
with me.’ In fact at the time this letter was directed to 
Archbishop Parker, William Salesbury was Davies’ guest at 
Abergwili Palace, where the Bishop and the layman were 
already engaged not only on the English translations 
demanded by the Archbishop, but also on a joint translation 
of the New Testament and Liturgy into Welsh. But before 
describing the exact nature and scope of this fresh task under- 
taken by the Bishop, it will first be convenient to present 
a slight sketch of the previous career of Davies’ chosen 
colleague. 

That versatile genius, William Salesbury or Salusbury of 
Llanrwst, a true son of the Italian Renaissance, whose catholic 
tastes found delight in almost every branch of science and 
literature, was the scion of a powerful family of English, or 
rather German, extraction which had been settled in Denbigh- 
shire ever since the reign of Edward I.! The Salesburys, to- 
gether with their neighbours, the Myddletons of Chirk Castle, 
had so strongly imbibed the native atmosphere of their adopted 
country that in the sixteenth century both families produced 
several Welsh scholars of note, among whom the name of 
William Salesbury shines pre-eminent. Born about the year 
1520, and educated at the neighbouring monastery of 
Aberconway, young Salesbury entered Oxford holding the 
most uncompromising religious views ; views which a few years 

* The Salesbury or Salusbury family (the former is the more correct 


form of the name) deduced both its name and its origin from the city of 
Salzburg. 
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of residence at the University soon modified, one of his 
earliest publications being an anti-papal tract, Zhe Batterie of 
the Bottereullx, commonlye called the High Altare. 

Thanks to his intimacy with Richard Davies, Rowland 
Meyrick and other learned Welshmen, all his seniors at 
Oxford, and with the Myddletons and other cultivated 
neighbours in North Wales, Salesbury grew interested in the 
new revival of Welsh letters, and even conceived the idea of 
attempting to interest the English authorities at Oxford and 
elsewhere in the language of the Principality. With this 
object he published his first work, OM Syunwyr pen 
Kembero, or The Welshman’s Common Sense, a small collec- 
tion of Cymric proverbs, a little volume without a date, yet 
accounted on good authority to be the first book ever issued 
in the vernacular ; while its production at Conway seems to 
mark it as the only early-printed book produced in Wales 
itself, all other publications of the period emanating from the 
presses of London. Only one perfect copy of it, according 
to Archdeacon Thomas, is known to be now extant. But by 
far the most important of Salesbury’s youthful Welsh publica- 
tions was the Lith a Ban, the first recorded appearance in 
print of any considerable portion of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Welsh tongue. This work, comprising translations of 
the Epistles and Gospels to be used throughout the year, also 
contains a most modest and discreet dedication to the five 
Welsh Bishops.' 


‘. . . Though I seemed to myself a mere novice, whose shield 
was blank of any noble deed, to undertake such a design—far 
beyond my powers ;—still as one constrained by a sort of Diomedean 
necessity, I have girt myself to the task to do the utmost to effect it ; 
and I have busied myself in translating into the Welsh tongue 
the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Holy Days through- 
out the year. This version I now ask you, by virtue of your office, to 
examine ; so that, if it be found a faithful rendering, it may be 
sanctioned by your authority and be published for the general good : 
and if otherwise, that it may be corrected and amended. . . .’ 


During Mary’s reign the author, no longer daring to 


1 Hereford, as lying partly within the Marches of Wales, was usually 
accounted a Welsh see at this date. 
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publish works of a liberal tendency, retired to North Wales, 
where he resided either at his birthplace, Caedu in the parish 
of Llansannan, or else at Plas Issa (the family seat which he 
eventually inherited), at Llanrwst, a few miles distant. At 
Caedu and Plas Issa Salesbury passed five years in strict 
seclusion, diverting himself with Welsh verse-writing, with 
the study of botany, and with compiling many pedigrees of 
the Salesburys and other leading North Welsh families which 
were later included by the royal herald, Lewys Dwnn, in his 
monumental work on Cymric genealogy. Local tradition 
asserts that for long periods during the more critical phases 
of the Marian persecution the future translator of the New 
Testament was compelled to seek safety in a hiding-place 
within the roomy hall chimney of Caedu; but in all pro- 
bability Salesbury’s position as a layman with little or no 
political influence preserved him from molestation in his 
distant Welsh manor-house. Free to indulge his tastes once 
more after Mary’s death, Salesbury was again thrown into 
close contact with his old Oxford friend, Richard Davies; 
now Bishop of St. Asaph and consequently his neighbour. 
It was probably at St. Asaph that the Bishop first propounded 
the idea of a joint translation of the Bible and Prayer Book 
to the learned squire, and also suggested the lines on which 
the proposed work should proceed. Somewhat later, on 
Davies’ promotion to St. David’s, Salesbury followed the 
Bishop to South Wales, to share his hospitality for nearly 
three years under the roof of Abergwili Palace. 

The immediate cause of Salesbury’s departure for Aber- 
gwili was the important Act of Parliament (5 Elizabeth) in 
1563, ordering the translation of the Scriptures and Liturgy 
into the Welsh tongue within four years, and assigning the 
task of preparation and publishing to the five Welsh 
Bishops : 


‘ Because the English tongue is not understanded of the most and 
greatest number of all her Majesty’s most loving and obedient 
subjects inhabiting within her Highness’ Dominion and Country of 
Wales, being no small part of this realm, . . . [the Act Provided] 
that the Bishops of Hereford, Saint Davies [séc], Asaph, Bangor and 
Landaff and their Successors shall take such order among them- 
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selves for the Souls’ health of the Flocks committed to their charge 
within Wales, that the whole Bible, containing the New Testament 
and the Old, with the Book of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacraments, as is now used within this realm in English, 
be truly and exactly translated into the British or Welsh tongue.’ 


The same Act further provided for the due performance 
of Divine Service in Welsh every Sunday and holy-day, and 
also recommended that copies of the newly translated Bible 
and Prayer Book should 


‘remain in such convenient places within the said Churches, that 
such as understand them may resort at all convenient times to read 
and peruse the same: and also that such as do not understand the 
said Language [English] may by conferring both Tongues together, 
the sooner attain to the knowledge of the English Tongue.’ ! 


Although this formal command was addressed to the five 
Welsh bishops collectively, yet only one prelate, Richard 
Davies, was competent to superintend the task enjoined by the 
Act, which therefore practically amounted to an invitation to 
Bishop Davies, and to Bishop Davies alone, to carry out the 
whole scheme of translation as he thought fit. Of this royal 
permission the Bishop at once availed himself by choosing 
Salesbury for his collaborator, with the result that the two 
scholars set to work without delay at Abergwili Palace. 
Salesbury (who, as author of the Lith a Ban, had already 
translated certain portions of the Gospels and Epistles) was 
entrusted with the version of the New Testament, whilst 
Bishop Davies undertook the production of the Prayer Book. 
For nearly three years the layman and the Bishop applied 
themselves to their allotted task with such rare devotion that 
before the close of the year 1567 complete Welsh translations 
of the New Testament and the Book of Common Prayer had 
both been published. 

Before considering in detail the particular share under- 
taken by each translator, some allusion must be made to the 
exceptional nature of the task itself. In the first place, the 
time allowed by the Act for the execution of such a prodigious 
literary effort was unreasonably short: seven years were 


1 Archdeacon Thomas, of. cé¢. 
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granted to the fifty-four translators of the Authorized Version. 
Secondly, the Act made no provision for necessary expenses 
of publication, so that Bishop Davies had to rely upon his own 
private resources or upon such aid as could be obtained in 
poverty-stricken Wales itself: Parliament had voted 1,000 
marks to defray the cost of the Bishops’ Bible. Thirdly, 
there was, with the exception of Salesbury’s own Lith a Ban, 
a complete dearth of previous Welsh translations of the 
Scriptures, so that the two inmates of Abergwili Palace 
found themselves actual pioneers in the class of work they 
had undertaken : the compilers of the Bishops’ Bible, mean- 
while, were enjoying the full use of the various English 
versions produced during the Reformation as a basis for their 
labours. Last, and most important of all, this pair of Welsh 
scholars had a severe test of literary ability set them, in that 
they were expected to produce a translation of Holy Writ 
which would prove equally intelligible to the dialects then 
prevalent in North Wales (Gwynedd) and in South Wales 
(Dyfed), and which at the same time could be accepted as a 
standard work of pure and idiomatic Welsh : 


‘The effect, then, of the translation was twofold, as it bore 
respectively on the religion and on the language of the country. In 
relation to the language, it rescued it from the stage of degradation 
into which it had fallen, and from the oblivion into which it 
was sliding, through the copious intermixture of English words ; it 
brought into common, household use terms that were in existence 
indeed, but only to be found in scattered MSS: it gave them a 
definite meaning and a fixity of tenure ; it provided a common 
literary standard for the dialects of Gwynedd, Gwent, and Dyfed, 
for the North and for the South, in the pulpit, on the platform, and 
in the press. And in relation to religion it has been of paramount 
importance ; it has supplied a definite terminology for religious 
expression, it has facilitated immeasurably the work of the pastor 
and the hearer, the teacher and the scholar; it has given to each 
one the power of studying the Holy Word in his private closet, and 
to all the ultimate rule of faith and morals in their own tongue ; and 
withal, it has enshrined it in a diction and style that have stood out 
in all after times, as the highest standard of the language.’ ! 


1 Archdeacon Thomas, of. cit. 
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From these eloquent words it will be at once perceived 
how deep a debt of gratitude the whole Welsh race owes 
to Bishop Davies, who was the principal, if not the sole, 
exponent of the Act of 1563. We do not propose to discuss 
here whether the salvation of the ancient Cambro-British 
tongue has proved an eventual benefit or hindrance in the 
development of the Cymric race ; it is sufficient to state the 
fact, that the series of Elizabethan translations of Holy Writ, 
obtained, guided, and partly produced by Bishop Davies, 
was the chief means of preserving the existence of the Welsh 
language at a most critical period. But for this revival of 
Celtic literature under official auspices, the ancient British 
language must either have drifted into a variety of corrupt 
dialects (as it then shewed every symptom of doing), or else 
have tended to disappear utterly, much as the Cornish tongue 
died out in the succeeding century. No matter how eager 
the natives of Wales might have been to keep intact their 
vernacular, it is fairly certain that any determined attempt of 
Elizabeth’s Government at this time to stamp out the native 
language must have met with ultimate success. The popula- 
tion of the Principality in Tudor times could hardly have 
exceeded 450,000 souls, while not a few of its leading 
residents, whether of English or Welsh descent, so. disliked 
the speech of the people that they would gladly have assisted 
any official measure to replace its use by that of English. 
Nevertheless, thanks to Bishop Davies’ influence at Court 
and to his patriotic energy at home, every obstacle was 
finally overcome, so that with the appearance of the Welsh 
New Testament and the Prayer Book of 1567 the public 
performance of Divine Service in the native tongue through- 
out all Wales had the immediate effect of reinvigorating the 
drooping language of the country. 

‘ There can be no manner of doubt that the weekly celebration of 
Divine Service in the Welsh tongue throughout all the parishes con- 
tributed more than any other agency whatever to the revival of the 
vernacular speech of the people’ ; 
and it must not be forgotten that for twenty-one years all 
those services were read, sung and expounded out of the 
joint works of William Salesbury and Bishop Davies. 
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To return to the translations themselves: the Bishop’s 
accurate and scholarly version of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which followed the text of King Edward’s Second 
Prayer Book, was published in London in 1567 by William 
Toy or Toye, a native of Carmarthen and ‘a loving Friende’ of 
Salesbury: a second edition appeared in 1586. Although 
this work, the first translation of the Liturgy into Welsh, can- 
not be called the final version, yet the Bishop’s translation 
has formed the invaluable basis of all subsequent editions of 
the Welsh Prayer Book. The New Testament, also published 
later in the same year by William Toye in quarto, is wholly 
the production of William Salesbury, with the exception of 
the First Epistle to Timothy, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
two Epistles of Peter and the Epistle of James, all of which 
were contributed by Bishop Davies: and also of the Book of 
Revelation, which (probably on account of pressure of time) 
had been entrusted to Thomas Hewett, or Huet, Precentor 
of St. David’s Cathedral, an excellent Welsh scholar, but 
a narrow-minded divine of extreme Calvinistic sympathies. 
The remaining text, with the comments—that is to say, 332 
leaves out of the 399 composing the volume—was the 
individual work of William Salesbury. Opinions differ 
considerably among modern Welsh critics as to the actual 
merits of this famous translation, and certain writers char- 
acterize Salesbury’s work as pedantic, rugged and surfeited 
with English words and expressions. 

‘Salesbury’s Welsh presents an uncouth appearance owing to 
the general absence of the initial mutations and the writer’s 
tendency to spell all words according to their supposed etymology. 
But his version is remarkable for the wealth of its vocabulary— 
especially as he had often ‘‘ to form his theological terms for himself,” 
while his attempt to combine various dialects, both in the text and by 
means of copious marginal variants renders the work extremely 
valuable to the philologist.’ ! 


Nevertheless, despite all its failings, acknowledged or dis- 
puted, ‘Salesbury’s New Testament’ remains a noble and 
enduring monument to the energy, learning and patriotism 
of its principal author. Like the Bishop’s Prayer Book, the 

| Dictionayr of National Biography, vol. |. 
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first version of the Welsh New Testament has become 
exceedingly scarce, only four perfect copies, of which the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library possess specimens, 
being known to exist. 

The New Testament of 1567 was prefaced by a lengthy 
introduction from the pen of Bishop Davies, known as the 
‘Epistle to the Cymry,’ which ‘combines a good deal of 
questionable history with some sounder divinity,’ ' and also by 
Salesbury’s own address ‘to all Welshmen who love the Faith 
of their fathers. This celebrated address, in which the writer 
pays a graceful tribute to Bishop Davies in styling him ‘a 
second Saint David,’ is so beautifully expressed that we quote 
Archdeacon Thomas’ translation almost at full length : 


*To all Welshmen who love the faith of their fathers, the ancient 
Britons, Grace and Peace from God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

‘ As metal-workers have a proverb that “ the best gold is the old,” 
and they who handle the history of men assert that “the old friend 
is the best,” so in like manner those who give diligent attention to 
Holy Scripture say that “the best faith is the old faith.” ... To 
this Faith the honoured Father, Dominus Ricardus Davies, Mene- 
via’s Second St. David, seeks in the above Epistle to invite, to guide, 
to lead you all for your souls’ sake. It is not! meet that after him, 
least of all one so poor in learning as myself—should attempt a word 
upon a matter that he has treated of. For who can find any fault in 
him,—except it be that, like St. Paul, he has, in language familiar 
and well known, nourished you with milk (and indeed ye are as yet 
but babes in the right faith), or that following the counsel of St. 
Chrysostom, he has fed you as carefully as a natural mother feeds her 
child, little by little, as she sees him able to enjoy it. But if by 
virtue of the nourishment of such milk food, you grow to be able to 
digest that which is stronger and more substantial, rest assured that 
such will be provided for you by him and his brethren, your other 
Bishops, by God’s help, as will make you meet and ready and eager 
to feed upon it. 

‘Your kinsman according to the flesh and your brother in the 
Faith that is in Christ Jesus, WILLIAM SALESBURY.’ 


Meanwhile, in accordance with the promise already ex- 
pressed by Bishop Davies in his Epistle to the Cyniry, the 


! Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxix. 
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two translators were busily engaged upon the last and longest 
work of their contemplated trilogy, the Old Testament. 
Much progress had already been made with the task, and the 
Bishop and Salesbury 


‘were very onward with it, and would have gone through with it, if 
variance had not happened between them, after they had spent 
nearly two years in that business, concerning the general sense and 
etymology of one word, which the Bishop would have to be one way 
and William Salesbury another, to the great loss of the old British 
and Mother Tongue ; for being together they drew homilies, books 
and other divers tracts in the British tongue, and had done far more 
if that unlucky division had not happened.’ ! 


What was the fatal word that wrecked this unique literary 
partnership Sir John Wynne, whose remarks we have just 
quoted, does not mention; but, however trivial the cause of 
quarrel, its result was that the inhabitants of Wales were 
compelled to wait over twenty years for their expected trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt but that these years of preparation and research 
were not utterly wasted, for the notes and comments of the 
two colleagues were most probably preserved, to form, as will 
be shown presently, a nucleus for Bishop Morgan’s com- 
plete translation of 1588. 

With this abrupt termination of his friendship, both 
literary and familiar, with the Bishop, the name of William 
Salesbury fades into obscurity. It seems that he returned 
to his own estate of Plas Issa to spend the remaining twenty- 
five years of his life in the study of heraldry and botany, in 
Welsh versification and in practical agriculture, since hence- 
forward, according to the testimony of Sir John Wynne, 
the talented squire ‘gave over writing, more was the pity, for 
he was a rare scholar, and especially a Hebrician, of which 
there was [szc] not many in those days.’ Though Salesbury is 
said to have died in the year 1600, the exact date of his 
death remains uncertain; indeed, an extraordinary and 
somewhat pathetic obscurity shrouds the latter years of 
the most distinguished scholar that Wales produced in the 
sixteenth century. On the other hand, Bishop Davies, 
1 Sir John Wynne, Memoirs of the House of Gwydir. 
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st : already aged and infirm, only survived this break with old 
it. | associations some five years, dying at Abergwili Palace in 
he the autumn of 1581. The great divine was buried in the 


| chancel of the parish-church hard by, where his simple 


if gravestone, that had long disappeared, was discovered and care- 
nt | lessly destroyed during some repairs in 1843, to be replaced 
id f later by the existing marble monument whose Welsh 
“4 epitaph, by a strange piece of neglect, omits all mention of 
ah Davies’ masterpiece, the translation of the Liturgy. On the 
- Bishop’s death, his successor in the see, Marmaduke Middle- 

ton, complained bitterly of the condition of the temporalities 

in the diocese, declaring that ‘all his lands, even to his very 
r doors, were in lease by his predecessor; all the spiritual 
st livings worth £10 a year advowsoned ; all his houses, except- 
of ing one, down to the ground and in great ruin.’ These sweep- 
re ing charges of selfish greed on behalf of wife and family have 
= ever been commented upon by subsequent Welsh writers, 
re ; both Churchmen and Nonconformists, with such asperity 
h that the reputation of the illustrious scholar has greatly 
ie suffered in consequence. Yet when we remember the 
I] notorious character of the accuser,! and at the same time 
i recall the many services and the well-proved devotion of 


Richard Davies to the Welsh Church, we may well hesitate 

h to condemn so great a man on such poor evidence. In 
n marked contrast with Middleton’s assertions, we learn from 
d contemporary documents that Bishop Davies was ever 
engaged in defending the property of the Church from the 
2 clutches of Sir John Perrot and other Court favourites, whom 
' the Bishop describes in a letter extant as ‘ unsatiable cormo- 
“3 rants’ in his diocese ;? and though the cathedral records of 
. St. David’s certainly exhibit Davies as ‘a constant alienator 
of the patronage of his see,’*® yet, presuming that the Bishop 
1 ¢For simony, for notorious abuse of a public charity, for designing 

to alienate episcopal lands in favour of his son Richard, and for immo- 
rality . . . Bishop Middleton was sentenced to be deprived of his see and 


' publicly degraded.’—Browne Willis, Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
| 2 Notably in his unsuccessful attempt to secure to the Church the 


v= — Y WN 


buildings and lands of the famous chauntry of Llandewi-Brefi in Cardi- 
ganshire. 
8 Jones and Freeman, Antiquities of St. David’s. 
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acted unwisely, even. unjustly, in this respect, we have 
reason to believe that some part at least of the sums thus 
obtained was swallowed up by the expenses of the publications 
of 1567, towards which, as we have already shewn, no grant 
had been made. That Davies provided for his widow and 
many children by means of an improper use of patronage is 
quite possible ; yet such conduct was very lightly considered 
in Elizabeth’s days, and it is needless to point out the 
unfairness of judging men and manners in Tudor times by 
the stricter moral standard of to-day. We cannot refrain, 
however, from expressing our regret that Welshmen, who 
are still under obligation to Bishop Davies’ past services to 
their Church and language, should have shewn themselves 
somewhat ungenerous in their treatment of the memory and 
reputation of their ‘second Saint David’ by enlarging upon 
a single failing, from which very few prelates of his day were 
exempt, instead of trying to deal gently with the one blot 
upon the character and career of a brilliant fellow-countryman 
and a devoted Father in God. 

We now come to the name of the third and best-known 
translator of the Welsh Scriptures, that of William Morgan, 
who, seven years after Bishop Davies’ death, published the 
first complete Bible in the Cymric tongue. The author of 
this famous volume, the one enduring work published in the 
vernacular during Tudor times, was, unlike his forerunner 
Richard Davies, a simple country vicar during the busiest 
period in his lifetime. Born at the farmhouse of Tymawr in 
the parish of Penmachno, near Conway, in or about the year 
1547, William Morgan came of good yeoman stock that 
could boast a direct lineage from the old princes of Gwynedd. 
In spite of these claims of long descent, however, the 
Morgans of Penmachno appear to have been tenant farmers 
on the estate of Gwydir, the historic seat of the Wynne 
family ; and it was by favour of the squire that William 
Morgan as a boy was ‘brought up in learning’ at Gwydir 
itself, together with other promising youths of the neighbour- 
hood, under the tuition of John Wynne’s private chaplain. 
In 1564 we find mention of the young Welshman’s 
matriculation at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where again 
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he seems to have been supported during his long University 
career, either by the private munificence or else through the 
interest of the same great family whose bounty had already 
afforded him an early education. 

‘He must have pursued his studies with a tenacity of purpose to 
be able toenter at all. There can be no doubt that the excellency of 
his general conduct, his talents and acquirements secured for him 
the necessary help from Gwydir. Without this assistance it is diffi- 
cult to see how any definite shape could have been given to his 
career.’ ! 


At Cambridge, Morgan was fortunate enough to form 
acquaintance with several learned countrymen, including 
Gabriel Goodman, afterwards Dean of Westminster—v7zr re 
et nomine valde bonus—and Archdeacon Edmund Prys, an 
eminent Welsh poet and author of a popular metrical version 
of the Psalter, both of whom were destined later to render 
‘help that was not to be lightly spoken of’ in the publication 
of the Bible of 1588. It was during his residence at 
Cambridge also that Morgan met with his earliest patron, 
William Hughes, who was appointed Bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1573. Nevertheless, little or nothing definite is known of 
Morgan’s mode of life between the date of his matricula- 
tion and his nomination, in August 1575, to the vicarage 
of Welshpool, a step which was quickly followed by his mar- 
riage with Catherine Lloyd, a widow of Oswestry. Three 
years later Bishop Hughes promoted the promising young 
divine to the more important living of Llanrhayader, perhaps 
‘because a rural parish afforded more leisure for literary work 
than a town parish. Whether or no the Bishop’s offer was 
made with such intention, the obscure parish of Llanrhayader 
has acquired no small fame in Cambrian annals as the scene 
of Morgan’s labours and trials in connexion with his famous 
work. With the full approval of his own diocesan, William 
Morgan, ‘ being a good scholar, both a Grecian and Hebrician,’ 
now set steadily to work in this quiet picturesque spot 
upon his self-imposed task of completing what Davies and 
Salesbury had left unfinished, and of revising what had 
already been published. 


1 Rev. W. Hughes, Life and Times of Bishop Morgan. 
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The Vicar of Llanrhayader had been engaged already some 
years upon this all-absorbing work, when a series of complaints 
alleging neglect of parochial duties, incompetence to perform 
the translations then in hand, and even immorality, was 
lodged by certain parishioners against their youthful but 
erudite incumbent. In spite of the efforts of Bishop Hughes 
to protect Morgan from charges which were equally spiteful 
and _ ill-founded, the complainants had sufficient social 
influence to compel their Vicar’s appearance before the head 
of the Province, Archbishop Whitgift, who had recently 
succeeded Grindal in the Primacy. 


‘The Vicar repaired to Lambeth to answer to the charges. This 
was not his first acquaintance with Whitgift, for he had attended his 
lectures at Cambridge ; and he probably carried with him letters of 
commendation to the Archbishop from his own Diocesan. Morgan 
had by this time, as appears from a remark in the Dedication [of the 
Welsh Bible, 1588], completed the translation of the Pentateuch, the 
manuscript of which, most likely, he took with him to Lambeth, as 
the most effectual answer to the charge of incompetency. Dean 
Goodman—an intimate friend of Whitgift, with whom, as member 
of the High Court of Commission, he was frequently brought into 
close contact—a Welsh scholar, was, in all probability, requested to 
look over the manuscript. 

‘The Primate asked Morgan: ‘ Are you as conversant with the 
Welsh language as you are with the Hebrew and the Greek?” “TI 
hope, my Lord Archbishop,” was the characteristic reply, “that you 
will allow me to assure your Grace that I understand my mother 
tongue better than any other language.” 

‘ As Vice-President of the Lords-Marchers of Wales, Whitgift was 
frequently brought face to face with the Welsh difficulty, and was 
naturally desirous to know the extent to which the Welsh language 
was spoken and read. Hence the question put to Morgan. The 
Archbishop may have had in his mind also the defective translation 
of Salesbury. Dean Goodman had probably pointed out to the 
Primate the necessity of a more readable Welsh New Testament. 

‘The Welsh Vicar made so great an impression on the Primate 
that he appointed him his chaplain, and encouraged him in every way 
to proceed with the work of translation. Had it not been for this 
timely help, the cost of printing would have deterred Morgan from pro- 
ceeding further than the Pentateuch. So he tells us in the Dedication.’! 


1 Rev. W. Hughes, Life and Times of Bishop William Morgan. 
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This mischievous plot of his neighbours, which bore the 
unexpected result of gaining for the accused Vicar the Arch- 
bishop’s promise to help ‘ with his purse, his influence and his 
counse!,’ was the only incident that broke the monotony of 
the eight long years of research and translation, of revision 
and collation, which were passed by Morgan at the humble 
parsonage of Llanrhayader, where a ruined summerhouse in 
the grounds is still pointed out with affectionate pride by the 
inhabitants as having been the good Bishop’s favourite retreat 
for study or meditation. 

In 1587, having at last completed his great work, William 
Morgan proceeded to London with his manuscripts in order 
to avail himself of the Archbishop’s and of Dean Goodman’s 
proffered aid in the matter of publication. On reaching the 
capital Morgan took up his permanent residence in the 
Deanery at Westminster for the space of a whole year, re- 
fusing the Archbishop’s invitation to lodge at Lambeth 
Palace, ‘ most generously offered, but which the river Thames, 
which cuts off and separates his house from the press, com- 
pelled me to decline’;' and indeed the business of putting 
the Welsh Bible through the press naturally required the 
most constant personal supervision over the royal printers, 
who were of course totally ignorant of the language employed. 
After more than a whole year of unremitting labour on the 
part both of the translator and of his host, the Dean—him- 
self a Welshman and founder of the grammar school at 
Ruthin which later gave Dean Williams to the Abbey— 
this historic version of the complete Welsh Bible which bears 
Morgan’s name—a small folio printed in black letter and 
adorned with richly decorated title-pages—was issued in the 
last month of 1588. The volume contains in addition 
a lengthy Latin Dedication to Queen Elizabeth, in which 
Morgan pleads the cause both of the Church and ancient 
language of his country with simple dignity, and expresses 
his sincere thanks for the help given him in his great 
undertaking by the Archbishop; by Dean Goodman; by 
Bishops Hughes of St. Asaph and Bellot of Bangor; by 
David Powell, Vicar of Ruabon; by Archdeacon Edmund 

1 Bishop Morgan, Dedication to the Bible of 1588. 
VOL. LX.—NO. CXIX. F 
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Prys; and by Richard Vaughan, the Provost of St. John’s 
Hospital at Lutterworth and afterwards Bishop of Bangor. 
The author also warmly lauds the past labours of Bishop 
Davies ‘of pious memory, who above all men has deserved 
well of our Church.’ But the distinct statement in Morgan’s 
Dedication that Bishop Davies translated the New Testament 
‘with the aid of William Salesbury’ must either be accounted 
misleading or else a very grudging and inadequate acknow- 
ledgment of the signal services of the distinguished layman 
who was still living at thisdate. Itis of course merely matter 
of conjecture—for no evidence exists on the point—whether 
any communications as to this new version of the Bible passed 
between Salesbury and Morgan, who lived at no great distance 
apart; but we may possibly infer from this meagre and 
slighting allusion to Salesbury’s share in the New Testament 
of 1567 that Morgan had applied to the recluse of Plas Issa 
for assistance, which had been refused. 

The Bible of 1588, first and foremost of Welsh classics, 
contains William Morgan’s original translation of the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha together with his revised edition 
of Salesbury’s New Testament. Without desiring in the 
smallest degree to detract from Bishop Morgan’s fame as 
scholar, educator and patriot, we must in fairness point out 
that the Vicar of Llanrhayader’s great task was far less 
difficult of performance than the work undertaken by Davies 
and Salesbury twenty years before. Freely assisted by his 
own Bishop with ready sympathy and with necessary books, 
secure of the Archbishop’s ‘ purse, influence, and counsel,’ 
with youth on his side, with Dean Goodman’s house and the 
royal press of Westminster at his disposal, William Morgan 
certainly studied under the most favourable conditions. 
Living thus in a charming retreat, with no pecuniary cares, 
jealously watched over by a band of influential patrons, the 
author of Bishop Morgan’s Bible appears to us indeed a 
favourite of Fortune. Nor were quiet, money, youth, and 
patronage the only advantages possessed by the Vicar of 
Llanrhayader over his predecessors in the task of translation, 
for Morgan had full benefit of Davies’ and Salesbury’s writings, 
both published and unpublished. The latter’s New Testament 
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remains of course embedded in Morgan’s smoother and purer 
version, but we are not aware to what extent the Vicar was 
indebted to the researches of Davies and Salesbury in the 
matter of the Old Testament, a considerable portion of which 
must have been completed before the separation of the two 
colleagues at Abergwili. That Morgan had access at least 
to Bishop Davies’ manuscripts appears tolerably certain ; 
indeed, an original translation of the Old Testament with the 
Apocrypha in the space of eight years seems a sheer im- 
possibility. “ He had the benefit and help of Bishop Davies’s and 
William Salesbury’s work, who had done a great part thereof ; 
yet he carried the name of all,” remarks Sir John Wynne of 
Gwydir, Morgan’s opponent of later years ; and this statement, 
though spitefully made, must be substantially true. The en- 
during fame of Bishop Morgan’s Bible has, however, eclipsed 
the memory of the earlier and cruder efforts of Davies and 
Salesbury, so that in the popular imagination to-day William 
Morgan is vaguely credited with the original translation of 
the whole Welsh Bible. 

Only 800 copies of Morgan’s Bible were struck off at 
Westminster, a number barely sufficient to supply all the 
parish churches in the Principality with the required volumes, 
and consequently this famous version rapidly became scarce ; 
while of the few perfect specimens of the Bible of 1588 still 
existing, the most interesting is Bishop Morgan’s own 
presentation copy, which is preserved in the Abbey Library 
at Westminster.! With the general demand for a second 
edition of the Scriptures to replace this scanty issue of 
1588, and with the object of correcting its many errors 
and misprints, a fresh revision of the whole Welsh Bible 
upon the lines of the new English Authorized Version was 
entrusted by King James to Richard Parry, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, who in 1620 produced the Authorized and 
standard Welsh translation of the Bible. So many alterations 


1 An entry in the book records that ‘Gwilielmus Morgan, sacrae 
Theologiae professor, hanc Britannicam sacrorum Bibliorum trans- 
lationem Westmonasteriensi bibliothecae dono dedit; Vicesimo die 
mensis Nouembris, Anno Restaurationis humani geneneris [s¢c], Millesimo 
quingentisimo octogesimo octauo. Teste laspar Gryffyd.’ 
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were introduced into this new edition, that Bishop Parry in 
his introduction informs us of his serious doubts whether to 
call his work an old or new version, Morgan’s or his own— 
vetus an nova: Morgani an mea; nevertheless, the name of 
William Morgan remains associated with this marvellously 
accurate and final edition of the Welsh Bible. 

As a direct acknowledgment ‘of his translation of the 
Bible, and of his Latin Epistle prefixed to Queen Elizabeth,’ ! 
Morgan was in 1594 nominated to ‘the little bishopric’ of 
Llandaff, where he did what was possible to reduce the 
mischief wrought by Bishop Kitchin in the temporalities of 
that impoverished see. . ‘ Its income was only 80/.: on which 
account Archbishop Parker reported that “few that were 
honest and able would be persuaded to meddle with it”’? 
But South Wales possessed little attraction for the northern 
scholar, who gladly accepted his translation in 1600 to 
St. Asaph, now vacant by the death of his old friend and 
patron, William Hughes. Here the new Bishop proceeded 
to carry out his pastoral duties in a spirit of integrity 
and unselfishness exhibited only too rarely even by the best 
Welsh prelates of that day. At his own expense Morgan 
restored his ruined cathedral-church (where his dust still 
lies unrecorded) and released so many livings to the detri- 
ment of his own income that at his death, in September 1604, 
at the premature age of fifty-seven, the Bishop’s goods and 
chattels had to be seized by the civil authorities for the pay- 
ment of outstanding debts. In short, Bishop Morgan expired 
poor, childless and harassed at the end of his brilliant career 
by a bitter quarrel with the most important layman in North 


1 Anthony & Wood, A¢henae Oxonienses. 

2 Quoted in Archdeacon Bevan’s very interesting little book, Moves on 
the Church in Wales, p. 36. We are told further that in the time of 
Bishop Beaw [1679-1706] the gross income was only 230/. and the net 
only sufficient ‘to find his household in vinegar, pepper, salt, and fire.’ 
‘Bishop Beaw reported: “I have but three livings in my gift, whereof 
two are so lean and ill-favoured, that should they be sent to the fair, no 
chapman would be found to bid for them. I have no deanery ; and as 
for prebends, such as usually fall in my gift, they are such as he that 
should give five pounds for any one of them would bid too much by 
three.”’’ (Ibid. p. 37.) 
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Wales, Sir John Wynne of Gwydir. Sir John, hospitable and 
cultivated, but at the same time overbearing and covetous, 
had applied to the scholar-bishop (whom he affected to regard 
as a creature of his own powerful house) for a grant of certain 
tithes, a request that William Morgan, to the angry surprise 
of the baronet,’ had courteously but firmly refused —‘ so many 
chips have been already taken from the Church, that it is 
ready to fall. God hath blessed you so well, that you are 
bounden rather to help his poore Church than to hinder it.’ 
As a consequence of this gentle rebuke there followed a 
lengthy correspondence, full of acrimony on the part of the 
squire of Gwydir (‘the House that did you and yours good’), 
which is of special interest to the historian as shewing clearly 
the ideas and manners of the Welsh upper classes at this 
period, but which lack of space forbids us to pursue further. 
Suffice it to say that, from the many letters extant, the 
acknowledged uprightness of the Bishop and his loyal 
stewardship of the property of his see appear in striking con- 
trast with Sir John Wynne’s expressions of wounded pride 
and with his childish accusations of ingratitude. That this 
dispute with an old and valued friend so preyed upon Morgan’s 
over-sensitive mind as to hasten his end there can be as 
little doubt as that the gentle Bishop was in the right and 
his pompous neighbour in the wrong: indeed, a quaint local 
legend relates how the soul of the truculent old squire lies 
imprisoned beneath a certain waterfall near Gwydir, there to 
be ‘ purged, spouted upon and purified’ until the Judgement 
Day, as fit punishment for his insolence and spite towards the 
good Bishop who first gave to Wales her Bible in the native 
language. 

In the year 1888 a widespread desire was manifested 
among Welshmen, Churchmen and Nonconformists alike, 
both in Wales itself and in the many Welsh-speaking com- 
munities abroad, to observe the tercentenary of the 
appearance of Bishop Morgan’s Bible, and to raise a national 
monument in honour of the three great translators and their 
chief assistants. With this object the present Memorial, in 
the form of an Eleanor Cross, was erected in the cathedral 
1 Sir John Wynne was created a Baronet by James I. in 1611. 
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close of St. Asaph, a most appropriate site, seeing that all of 
the eight illustrious Welshmen thus commemorated (except 
Hewett) were natives of Gwynedd, while three of them were 
former bishops of St. Asaph itself, the little city that so long 
served as the chief centre of the intellectual and religious 
revival in North Wales under the Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns. In the eight Gothic niches clustered round the 
shaft of the Cross stand the figures—all, unfortunately, 
possessing merely conventional features, owing to the 
complete absence of authentic portraits—of Bishop Richard 
Davies, of William Salesbury, and of Bishop William Morgan, 
together with their three coadjutors, Thomas Hewett, Dean 
Goodman and Archdeacon Prys; the last two canopies 
containing statues of Bishop Richard Parry and of his 
brother-in-law and chief assistant in the final version of 1620, 
Dr. John Davies, of Mallwyd. Beneath each statue have 
been engraved the dates of birth and death, and in some 
cases suitable quotations (all in the language which the 
patriotic efforts of these Welsh Churchmen did so much to 
preserve and to enrich) have been added; whilst in allusion 
to the beneficent light shed by the Welsh Bible in times of 
darkness, the upper portion of the Memorial has been carved 
to represent a lantern surmounted by the Cross. 


ART. IV.—FERDINAND FABRE, 


1. Ma Jeunesse. Mon Cas Littéraire. Par FERDINAND 
FABRE. (Paris: Bibliothéque Charpentier, 1903.) 
2. Ma Vocation, and other works. By the same. 


ABBE MUGNIER has somewhere said of Mrs. Craven’s works 
that when we go over the apologists of the nineteenth 
century we shall find that a simple woman, with no 
pretensions to theological acumen, has built an eternal 
monument to her faith with the most delicate materials, 
materials apparently the most perishable—‘ des sourires, des 
baisers, et des larmes.’ It is not too much to say that 
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Ferdinand Fabre too has built a memorial of materials as frail 
and yet imperishable: has shewn in country presbyteries, in 
peasants’ homes, in shepherds’ huts, the marvellous power 
which the spiritual world possesses over the minds of men. 


I. 


The history of Ferdinand Fabre’s life has been told by 
himself without even the veil of a pseudonym in Ma 
Vocation, with a pseudonym which does not conceal in 
Monsieur Jean; and in 1903, five years after his death, the 
publication of Ma Jeunesse and Mon Cas Littéraire added 
yet further to our knowledge of his personality, around which, 
though he never was a priest, the sweet serenity of the priest- 
hood seemed to linger to the end. He was born in 1830 
at Bédarieux in Hérault. His father was an architect and 
nearly rebuilt the town; but he failed in a roadmaking 
enterprise to which frequent reference is made in more than 
one of Fabre’s books as the catastrophe of his life, and the 
family was in difficulties. Ferdinand was a good boy, and 
a village cure was at least a home where a mother might be 
sheltered ; thus pressure, very gentle and judicious indeed, 
was put upon the lad to turn his thoughts towards the priest- 
hood. It is perhaps characteristic of the French nature 
that, while his father is hardly mentioned, his mother and his 
aunt Angele, ‘ cette véritable sainte dans sa niche,’ are very 
distinct personalities to all readers of his books. Angéle is 
one of those devout laywomen whose reputation for sanctity 
is so great that her prayers are asked as if she were already a 
canonized saint. It is due to her zeal that Ferdinand is sent to 
the petzt-séminatre of Saint-Pons de Thomicres and later to 
the grand-séminaire at white Montpellier; but it is his mother, 
devout and holy too, who, although her heart is bound up in 
seeing her son at the altar, with true mother’s tact rescues 
him from what she feels is not his true vocation. She, with 
her brother the saintly Abbé Fulcran, realizes that ‘the 
priesthood is the privilege of rare souls whom it has pleased 
God to touch with His finger,’ and she alone discerns that 
His finger has not so touched the boy. A ray of sunshine in 
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the dark church reveals her pale face, and Ferdinand sees 
with agony all that his renunciation has cost her. ‘ Pauvre 
mére adorée! the tears that she had been able to hold back 
before me she had allowed to flow freely before God.’' 
There are, indeed, few things more beautiful in literature than 
the brief words scattered here and there through the pages of 
Ma Vocation and Ma Jeunesse in which his love for his mother 
is described. 


‘I crossed the threshold with her,’ he says, ‘and my eyes followed 
her along the dusty road of the faubourg Boutonnet. She did not 
once look back. I had not so much courage ; but who knows if she 
had not even less than I had? Mothers love so much that they can 
dissemble. ...O mother! O my mother!’? 


But while the aunt and the mother were hindering or 
helping his vocation, his holidays had been passed with an 
uncle, that Abbé Fulcran of whom the world was not worthy. 
He well might lead his nephew’s thoughts towards the altar. 
And if he indeed failed in this, it is to him that we indirectly 
owe Fabre’s most charming literary work. He prepared a note- 
book for the boy and bade him write therein a journal during 
his visits to Camplong, ‘ two or three lines for a short examen 
of conscience, then twenty, a hundred as to your amusements 
in the village, your wanderings in the mountains of Jougla, 
of Fonjouve, of Baitaillo, *and to keep such a journal had been 
the saintly old man’s custom from his youth up. 


‘The life of the humble desservan¢ ot Camplong had been noted 
day by day, almost hour by hour. Who knows if among so many 
pages some were not worthy to live? The history of a simple soul 
unburdening itself freely, a soul whose faith drove it unceasingly 
towards the heavens, a soul which had experienced more heavily 
than others the weight of earth from its daily contact with human 
grief, so great, so common in our poor country—the history of such a 
soul would certainly not have been a contemptible record.’ 4 


But the manuscripts were destroyed at his death. They 
would have been a human document of surpassing interest 
to all who love gentle, sincere souls. 


' Ma Jeunesse, p. 36. ? Ma Vocation, p. 182. 
> Lid. p. 16. * J0sd. p. 17. 
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Many of young Ferdinand’s early journals perished in the 
same flames, but many remained, and to that diary we owe 
much of his best work. For he is at his best when he writes 
of what he has himself known and felt and recorded in 
journals which must have been as charming as Mon Oncle 
Célestin or L’ Abbé Roitelet. He has made his uncle, the old 
presbytery, the roads around it, live for us. We know the 
little room which serves for study and refectory, we know the 
books, the appointment of the simple meals; we know the 
gouvernante, rough of speech, saintly of life. The magic of 
simple words has created all these things for us. 

Innocent as was the boy’s youth, surrounded by such 
influences as these, his very conscientiousness hindered his 
vocation. ‘Take care, my child,’ said his old director, who, 
writes Fabre, ‘loved me once and whom [ still love.’ ‘ Take 
care; your sensibility will be the obstacle of your life: it will 
ruin you!' It came indeed between him and the priesthood, 
but the world would have lacked a very sympathetic exponent 
of that priesthood if it had not done so. He never lost the 
impress of the seminary, the polished gentleness of the priest. 
He never turned in scorn from the Church which had educated 
him, and which shared with the hills of the Cévennes the 
making of his mind. But he turned, not without anguish 
indeed, from the happy solution of his future which a village 
cure would bring. The story of his great renunciation has 
been told at length in Ma Vocation, and has there been read 
by an earlier generation of readers ; it is touched upon again 
and with infinite charm in a Jeunesse, where the atmosphere 
of a seminary and of a French country town is inimitably 
reproduced. ‘ Dieu ne veut pas,’ he writes to his mother, ‘ que 
jesois prétre et je ne le serai point,’ and he speaks of a vision 
which has resolved his doubts.?. He has told us the history, 
too, of his work with a frankness which is perhaps only 
equalled in the biography of that other historian of clerical 
life, Anthony Trollope; but Ferdinand Fabre’s books do 
not suffer by this frankness. They become infinitely more 
attractive when we feel the stamp of reality upon them. 
Mon Cas Littéraire takes us further in his history. He 


' Ma Jeunesse, p. 1. * Ibid. p. 26. 
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went to Paris in 1849 with his father, but ill-health drove 
him back to live the old out-of-door life among those 
living things which, with the priests and peasants, shared 
his heart. In 1853 he was again in Paris, in the Rue Copeau, 
‘ frightful, narrow, winding, badly paved,’ as he says fretfully. 
Is the caged goldfinch of the Cévennes, brought to Paris 
by Norine and Justine to sing to them, in their dark street, 
songs of home, a more pathetic picture than Fabre himself 
in the Hétel du Jardin, feeding sparrows and dreaming of 
the flutter of life in the woods of Camplong? But he 
dreamed too of the pages which will reproduce that life, and 
the rough laughter with which some young barbarians of the 
Latin Quarter received his timid intimation of his wish to 
paint the country of his dreams is the making of Les Cour- 
bezon. Although he remained to the end a solitary and 
almost unrecognized in the literary world, from that moment 
his life was a literary one. Tardy recognition indeed came. 
He was appointed Curator of the Mazarin Library, and was 
on the eve of being elected a member of the French Academy 
when he died in February 1898. It was in keeping with the 
rest of his life that the proposed ‘ apotheosis’ came too late. 
But it is probable that M. René Doumic’s judgement in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes for August 1903 is the true one. 


‘ When,’ he says, ‘ the history of romance during the second half 
of the nineteenth century comes to be written, a place will not be 
wanting for the work of Ferdinand Fabre, and probably a larger one 
than that given him by his contemporaries.’ 


II. 


The charm of Ferdinand Fabre’s writings is twofold : the 
charm of close observation and knowledge of the peasants of 
that land, of its seminarists and its priests, both drawn 
from peasant stock : the charm, too, of close observation and 
knowledge of nature in his native land. The irresistible 
fascination of souvenirs as he himself says, is the key to all 
his best work, and it was helped by the journal which his 
uncle had bidden him keep. He writes, he tells us, of 
those whom he has met a hundred times in the presbyteries 
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of the Monts Garrigues or the Monts d’Orb; writes, too, of 
the glow of sunshine, the calm of shadow, the smell of roses, 
the flutter or the stillness of the birds, the rustle of leaves— 
of summer leaves—the blue distant hills, the green of spread- 
ing pastures, the balmy odours of the luxuriant wild flowers 
of his fields, he, ‘a little faun in his red cassock,’ playing 
innocently among all these things, and all these things weav- 
ing webs around his heart, the child to the end the father of 
the man. His genius owed so much to his early surround- 
ings, to that south-eastern corner of France where chestnut 
woods recall Spain, where there are spacious heaths 
sweetened by rosemary bushes, coloured by dark heather, 
where oleanders make clouds of soft pink in the wet ground 
which the hoopoe loves, where date palms cling to the sides 
of the desolate Cévennes, where warblers strange to English 
ears sing among the almond trees and the grey olives, where 
a flash of brilliant yellow among dark firs proclaims a 
golden oriole flying from its hanging nest. It is a land of 
enchantment and Fabre is its interpreter. He owed nothing 
to Paris, The country alone made him. The kindly humble 
priesthood of the Hérault who watch over the little villages 
which nestle in the valleys or cling to the rocky sides of the 
Cévennes were his models. His mind learned much from 
these early teachers. It is always devout, sweet, flying quickly 
from the beauties of nature to the beauties of holy things, as 
when he likens the full unclouded moon, round, bright, white, 
to a corporal on the altar; there are flashes of spirituality 
which almost come as a surprise in French novels, even 
in novels which have not wanted their meed of modest 
popularity. And he has for us thisadded charm—his studies 
of ecclesiastical manners are written in a reverent spirit even 
when he sees faults in those of whom he writes. 


‘I did not go to the Church with the deliberate purpose of paint- 
ing or of judging it, still less in order to makea trade and business of 
it. The Church came to me, took possession of me through the force 
of long habit, by the poignant emotion of my faith, by a determined 
liking of my soul, which was early opened to it and to it alone, and 
all along I have written simply. Others, stronger, happier, more 
gifted, could include Paris, the provinces, the world, in their works ! 
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I remained limited to my narrow corner, my own diocese, as Sainte- 
Beuve would have said, persuading myself, no doubt with a view to 
mitigating the too painful feeling of my feebleness, that the strong 
works ought to be, and could be, only such works as those into 
which their author poured somewhat of his life-blood. Hence a 
series of books on the ministers, the parish priests, the canons, the 
bishops .. .”! 


And if he sometimes wanders from these subjects he 
returns to them so soon, so readily. 

‘I came back invincibly to the Church where I knew everything, 
people and things, where the least detail of the ceremonies interested 
me, where the smoke of the censers carried me away to the unseen, 
even to the heaven which my uncle Fulcran had pointed out to me 
with his raised hand. Although my spirit did not lose any of its 
independence, my soul all through my work had constantly submitted 
to the servitude of a first impress, to the irresistible fascinations of 
souvenirs.’? 


It would seem as if the French mind were singularly open 
to the influence of remembrances in later life, when it might 
be thought that the world would have dulled such a subtle 
factor in the mind. We shall all remember how for M. 
Huysmans, built though he is in a robust mould, these 
remembrances, these ‘parfums du passé’ play a large part 
in his change of spirit. In one of the most beautiful passages 
in his later works he recalls the poetry of the cloisters visited 
in early childhood, of cousins, of aunts, white as holy bread, 
whose cold kisses frighten him, of bare convent parlours 
smelling of beeswax and wood panelling, of lime-tree alleys 
where he played in the black lace-work of shadows which the 
pale sunshine cast in damp paths. And is not M. Jules 
Lemaitre turning back to remembrances when in his Mouvel 
Etat d Esprit he speaks of the fascination of church music, 
‘ces appels tendres et suppliants vers on ne sait quoi, qui est 
peut-étre par-dela le monde, me remuent jusqu’au fond du 
coeur.’ § To modern thought there may be something 
strange in this fascination, which yet so undoubtedly exists, 
this fascination which the past exercises over grown men, 


1 Ma Vocation, p. 20. 2 Ibid. 
> Un nouvel Etat dE sprit, p. 12. 
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reducing, some may think, ‘ religion to a souvenir, toa certain 
hereditary disposition of feelings’; but it is at least a force to 
be reckoned with if, as Newman has told us, the heart is 
commonly reached not through the reason but through the 
imagination. But be this as it may, remembrances make 
Fabre what he is. He is no originator. If he describes what 
he has himself felt and known with the tender poetic light of 
distance over it, he is perfect. His characters are life them- 
selves, simply, clearly drawn as Miss Austen might draw, but 
with always that superadded glamour of sentiment which yet 
never ceases to be manly and wholesome. But when he 
creates he becomes fantastical, unbearable, commonplace. 
When he writes of Paris and of the great world of which he 
knows so little, all goes wrong. But close the Marquis de 
Pierrerue and turn to those idylls, Won Oncle Célestin, Monsieur 
Jean, Toussaint Galabru. We do not know any works in the 
French language which are so full of idyllic thought and 
sweetness. They may have a thousand faults: they have 
the one irresistible gift of charm, and all faults are forgiven. 
When we stand away from the charm of his books for a 
moment, and contemplate the French priesthood as drawn 
for us by this Anthony Trollope of the French clergy, what 
do we see? We shall perhaps first think of their failings. 
And we may say at once without any fear of contradiction 
that they are not the failings which have been declared to be 
first probable, then certain, then far-reaching, wide-spread, in 
a celibate clergy. They have faults, but these faults are 
spiritualized. Something stronger than temperament which 
can control temperament has laid its hand upon them. 
There are an Abbé Jourfier and an Abbé Tigrane in Fabre’s 
works, but their passions are castin a lofty mould. They have 
the £/z of the seminary and not of the world. A priest, says 
M. Jules Lemaitre, is not bad or good in the same fashion as 
we are.'! They have the failings of a highly spiritualized class. 
The dross of the rude flesh seems purged away by a life of 
discipline, though mental and spiritual faults remain. The 
sin of Capdepont (son of a rustic St. Teresa, but at the 
close, Monsignor and ‘ Candidate for the Papacy’) is the sin 
1 Les Contemporains, p. 307. 
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of an archangel, sin of one already in heavenly places, sin by 
which an angel fell, rather than the sin of an average man. 

We may perhaps take the character of the Abbé 
Nizerolles in Toussaint Galabru as a specimen of one whose 
temperament is not spiritual, but the training of the Grand- 
Séminaire has done its work, and although sudden sparks 
of the old Adam reappear, they are as transient as the flush 
of anger on the face of Sterne’s Franciscan. Nature has 
almost done with her failings in him. His snare is a love 
of sport, and his father, swzsse though he is of the church of 
St. Alexandre at Montpellier, gives his son a new rifle on the 
day he says his first Mass. It isa type of the rude, rough, up- 
bringing of the lad. But religion has refined him. How perfect 
is his bearing towards M. Terral, his doyen, who naturally 
enough objects to his vécaire’s love of sport: how simply 
the young abbé believes in the grace of ordination, how 
humbly he accepts his degradation and wears his patched 
cassock in hope! It is all so simple, so sweet. The reality 
of the spiritual world is so profound to these men that we 
hardly wonder to find that the son of the old poaching 
suisse becomes a splendid parish priest with the tender heart 
of a woman, the courage of a giant, the faith of a little child. 
He goes out against Toussaint Galabru in his rocky strong- 
hold, armed with a stout stick, wherewith to administer a 
well-deserved thrashing to the huge frame of the sorcerer, and 
a bottle of holy water to exorcize the evil spirit which has 
made its dwelling in the soul of Toussaint. And think of the 
coarse peasant priest Alexandre Matthieu in Monsteur Jean, 
who in the confessional is transformed, gentle, refined as a 
mother to the naughty Jean. And (but this is straying) that 
little book is indeed an idyll of a boy’s winter day. For all 
Jean’s failings we feel how well taught he is: what a founda- 
tion for after-life has been laid in that training which brings 
him back so quickly to the right path, how plain is the path 
of penitence to one so trained. 


III. 


As M. Lemaitre has pointed out, what M. Fabre has to 
say on the seminary and the priesthood comes with force. 








irt 
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He has lived in seminaries and country presbyteries. Priests 
and seminarists have been his companions for all his young 
life. And priests are not easily known except in this fashion, 
for almost always they bring with them into the outside 
world those polite and ceremonious manners learnt in the 
seminary, and behind these they hide themselves.' But Fabre 
has known them intimately and has loved them. He has 
seen the glories and the sweetnesses of the priesthood, but he 
has seen too the straitnesses, and he has not joined its ranks. 
He is not, perhaps, in what has been described as the happiest 
position for the historian of any religion—to have once 
believed it, but to believe it no longer: but he has at least 
known the life of the priest and has rejected it. And it is 
the holiness of these men he knew so well that has frighted 
him from their midst. The idea of taking upon him their 
vows and not performing their obligations is a thing 
unknown in his world. We see that not one of the many 
priests whom Fabre has drawn in never-ending variety ever 
willingly falls short of the high standard of continued 
observance expected of them, and let us remember as we see 
this that the very recitation of the breviary each day is in 
itself no mean discipline. M. Lemaitre—and we have quoted 
somewhat often from his criticism of M. Fabre as being that 
of one whose ‘radical scepticism’ at the time when he wrote 
that critique would absolve him from any participation in 
undue praise of the priesthood—M. Lemaitre has said :— 


‘I am persuaded that the sons of peasants who sometimes enter 
the seminary from worldly ends, take in there, little by little, more 
exalted sentiments. And if some, after this ex¢rainement, end perhaps 
in taking up the priesthood as a means of livelihood and think above 
all of their temporal advancement and wellbeing, this mediocrity of 
soul does not imply that there is either want of faith or neglect of 
the duties essential to their calling.’ ? 


It has been said by the devout among Fabre’s country- 
men that his books were quietly hostile to the Church, that 
the Abbé Tigrane was an ecclesiastical Satan, that while 
Renan sapped men’s faith in dogma, Fabre attacked the 


1 Les Contemporains, p. 302. 2 Ibid. 
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personality of the priesthood. We believe the charge to be 
unfounded and that no man rises from a volume of Fabre 
without a kindlier more respectful feeling towards the clergy 
of whom the Abbé Fulcran or the Abbé Courbezon are no 
exaggerated types. He knows the inner life of these devout 
ones and paints it so tenderly with no touch of scorn, no 
laughter, for what may seem to some the little frail illusions 
of that life. And if he has such men as Jourfier and 
Capdepont, even their failures are, as we have said, high and 
noble in their fashion. Fabre’s priests whether in Luczfer, 
the Adbé Tigrane or elsewhere, are always priests: they are 
sometimes saints as well. M. Barbey d’Aurevilly has, we 
think, judged truly when he says that the 440é¢ Tigrane was 
written 

‘4 la gloire du prétre et de l’Eglise, de cette Eglise 4 qui ses ennemis 
voudraient de petites vertus dont ils pussent moquer et non de 
grandes devant lesquelles ils tremblent! Rien, au contraire, ne 
montre mieux que le livre de Fabre la largeur d’idées de cette Eglise 
—vaste comme la coupole sous laquelle doivent s’abriter les 
nations !’ 


The author has, he continues, 


‘certainement le sentiment trés respectueux de la force et de la 
grandeur de Eglise, quoique son regard d’observateur ait parfois 
beaucoup de hardiesse. Les passions de son Abbé Tigrane, trés 
coupables certainement pour un prétre, n’ impliquent au moins aux 
yeux du monde aucune bassesse.’ ! 


And if M. Fabre can describe the glories of the sweetness 
and the pomp of nature in south-eastern France, can lay his 
finger also on the failings and on the virtues of the French 
priesthood as he knows it, so too he can describe—who so well 
as he ?—the mystic grace which is to be found in some faces; 
and here, also, are recollections of things he has seen—of that 
grace supernatural, beyond the grace of the world of men, 
which yet seems to belong somehow to the world of wild 
flowers and birds, and tangled hedgerows, as if there were 
some mysterious affinity between nature untainted by sin 
and nature refined by grace. Here are his words on Sister 


1 Barbey d’ Aurevilly, Ze Roman Contemporain, p. 188. 
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Clotilde of the Visitation, who, with his mother and 
Mademoiselle Angéle, plays a large part in Fabre’s life— 
words which will illustrate our meaning as well as any longer 
passage : 

‘Je ne sais quelle paleur transparente, quelle grace idéale qui lui 
imbibe tout le visage, l’enveloppe d’une sorte de resplendissement 
trés doux—cette beauté que la terre ne connait pas, qui est le sceau 
imprimé par Dieu méme aux perfections de la chair . . . Elle vient 
& nous paisiblement, trés paisiblement. Elle ne se hate pas plus 
qu’on ne se hate au ciel ot l’on a l’éternité devant soi.’ 


The mention of Abbé Tigrane above reminds us that 
Fabre’s works divide themselves up into three classes—his 
Parisian novels, which may well remain closed ; his idylls of 
the Cévennes, with their gentle charm!; and alone in a high 
place, L’Abbé Tigrane. Here we have no longer a Theocritus 
playing on his shepherd’s flute in woods and quiet places by 
rivers, no longer an idyll, but a tragedy of souls. Indeed, as 
has been said, Fabre suffers by the excellence of this one 
book; it has dwarfed his other works, and made men ask 
why he could not always write at this level, when he would 
have been placed with Balzac or with Scott. 

L’Abbé Tigrane is unique in that the characters are all 
priests ; no woman, as has been said, flutters across its pages. 
And therefore, perhaps, the fact that there is not a dull line 
in it is the more remarkable. The scene is laid in Lormiéres, 
a town set down in a cleft of the Corbiéres mountains, and 
in the description of its solemn greyness, its bloom of spring 
trees, its quiet piety (‘in Lormicres the faithful, and there are 
only faithful there, dare take their beads out of their pockets 
and recite the rosary devoutly in the open street’), the old 
idyllic grace appears amid stronger, sterner things. If we 
read only one of Fabre’s works, in justice to the author it 
should be this masterpiece, and it, too, is testimony to the 
lofty ideals of a much misunderstood body of men. 

But just at this moment other of his books might seem to 
need re-reading, for they are as it were the pendant to M, 
Huysmans’ later works, which are far more widely known 

1 Le Chevrier, it is true, stands rather apart ; it is more curious as a 
study in Zafozs and Old French than interesting. 
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For while M. Huysmans writes of the regular clergy and of 
the religious orders, M. Fabre concerns himself only with the 
secular priests, the lonely desservants of the fields of France, 
that great army who are at the absolute disposal of their 
bishops. And in reading of them we must be struck by the 
fact that as there is no cynicism in Fabre’s pages, no bitter- 
ness against men or things ; above all we must be struck by 
the fact that there is no party bitterness: there is an aloof- 
ness from strife, a possibility of concentrating the strength of 
the soul rather on the Christian life than on differences of 
opinion. M. Fabre was himself, we believe,a Gallican, and in 
Monsignor Fulgence has said much on various ecclesiastical 
matters; but this is unusual with him. He there remarks 
that ‘les haines religieuses, par les raisons qu’elles s’abreuvent 
aux sources mémes del’Ame et de la vie, sont les plus vivaces 
de haines.’' But he is speaking rather of the suspicion with 
which those within the Church look on those outside it, not of 
internal divisions; and of so-called party spirit within the 
Church we find none in these pages. M. Fabre’s works were 
written now some quarter of a century ago. But we believe 
the spirit of the country clergy in France to be unchanged, 
and that the bulk of them, whatever may be the upheavals in 
the world of ecclesiastical politics, keep on their humble paths 
untouched by party strife, concerned chiefly with the souls of 
their parishioners, and meddling not with them that are given 
to change. 

If we look around us in our own Church we shall pro- 
bably find that the nearest approach to the best type of 
priest in Fabre’s works is to be found in a generation which 
has now vanished: a type preserved for us in Miss Yonge’s 
honoured pages, one of which some few representatives 
lingered on into our own days and have left hallowed 
memories of saintly if unexciting lives behind them, a type 
which in a time of fuss and hurry and multiplied societies we 
can hardly afford to forget. Many of them were men of in- 
tellectual power, or at least of culture ; they kept their names 
on the books of their university and were keenly alive to 
events there and in the Church; but their days were mostly 
} Monsignor Fulgence, p. 221. 
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passed in country villages where they said daily matins and 
evensong with as scrupulous regularity as ever curé recited 
the breviary, visited their parishioners diligently, wrote care- 
ful if dry sermons, catechized after the second lesson at 
‘Evening Prayer’ and were curiously unable to realize that 
the catechism was sometimes obscure, restored churches—not 
always judiciously—built and cared for with an almost pas- 
sionate zeal, a zeal which in the altered aspect of things is now 
pathetic, those schools in which the ‘children of the poor’ 
were to be ‘educated in the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ They had abundant time for that theological reading 
in which their souls delighted, but were curiously oblivious to 
the great social problems which now exercise the readers of 
the Commonwealth, living, it may seem to ardent young 
priests of to-day, lives of slumber but hardly of work. And 
doubtless they had, as all have, their limitations ; but yet we 
can hardly forget, without an ingratitude which would be 
almost base, that they were pioneers of much which we 
to-day rejoice in and which has been built only on the 
foundation of their quiet strength and firm faith. They 
laboured, often in obscurity, and we have entered into their 
labours. They resemble Ferdinand Fabre’s priests in their 
conscientious fulfilment of the everyday monotonous duties 
of their isolated and lonely lives, lives which were, however, 
brightened, like those of his priests under French skies, by 
a sincere love of the souls committed to their care and by a 
deep faith in a} Divine Church and in its Sacraments as 
indeed ‘ means of grace.’ 
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ART. V.—THE FOURTH GOSPEL. I. 


1. The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By 
JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1903.) 

. The Gospel according to St. John: an Inquiry into tts 
Genesis and Historical Value. By Prof. H. H. WENDT, 
D.D., Jena. English translation. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1902.) 

3. Le Quatriéme Evangile, Par ALFRED Lotsy. (Paris: 

A. Picard et Fils, 1903.) 

4. From Letter to Spirit. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
(London: A. and C. Black, 1903.) 

5. Theologische Rundschau. Vol. V. Art. ‘Das Johannes- 
Evangelium.’ (Tiibingen and Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1902.) 

6. Encyclopedia Biblica. Vol. Il. Art. ‘John, Son of 
Zebedee. By P. W. SCHMIEDEL, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at Zurich. (London: A. and C. 
Black, 1901.) 

7. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. II. Art. ‘Gospel 
of St. John.” By H.R. REYNOLDs, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1899.) 

8. The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I. ‘The Early 
Use of the Gospels. By V. H. STANTON, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1903.) 

9. Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius. 
Erster Band. Von A. HARNACK. (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897.) 

And many other books. 


iS) 


THE question of the Synoptic Gospels has been recently 
treated in a series of articles in this Review’; it is now pro- 
posed to deal in somewhat similar fashion with the Gospel of 
St. John. Those who have studied the articles just men- 
tioned will have noticed how very complicated a question that 
of the Synoptic Gospels has come to be. Each Gospel is 
assigned to a particular author in the current tradition of 
1 ¢. Q. RX, April 1903 ; Jan., July 1904 ; Jan. 1905. 
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the Church; but it is immediately obvious that the authors 
were not independent of one another. And thus, besides the 
difficulty of verifying the traditional ascription of the books, 
we are faced with the much greater difficulty of explaining 
their relations to one another and to their authorities. The 
Gospel of St. John presents questions which are, at any rate 
at first, of a simpler order. As it stands in our Bibles, it 
appears to be a homogencous work, conceived and written as 
a whole,' and ascribed by tradition to a single author. And 
the question of the truth or falsity of this tradition is the 
main issue raised by the book. But the investigation of that 
issue raises further questions. For instance, it will be neces- 
sary to consider the conception of our Lord’s character given 
in the book, and the reasons for its great difference from the 
Synoptic picture; if the author be not St. John, it will be 
necessary to devise some theory of the sources upon which 
the unknown author drew, and the intellectual environment 
out of which this very remarkable conception of the Christ 
may have arisen. But these questions are, strictly speaking, 
subsequent to the direct issue concerning the authorship, 
except in so far as the last-named may have part in the 
discussion of the internal evidence for the traditional ascrip- 
tion. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the evidence for or 
against the tradition as to the authorship of the book, it may 
be worth while, at the risk of dwelling on the obvious, to 
remind our readers of the nature of the question, and the kind 
of evidence which is possible. An ancient author did not, 
as a rule, publish his book with a title-page. Thucydides 
continually mentions his own name, ¢.g. at the beginning and 
end of the sections of his history ; but there is no mention of 
Plato as the author of any of the dialogues within the books 
themselves. The ascription of them is thus strictly a matter 
of tradition. In fact, we may say, shortly, that the authorship 
of ancient books is usually a traditional matter, and therefore 
the discussion of it can never (or rarely) lead to an absolutely 


1 Ch. xxi., which is a kind of epilogue, aimed at the removal of a false 
impression as to the author, is attached at the end, and does not seriously 
interfere with our account of the book. 
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demonstrative conclusion ; persons who do not realize this 
fact are always expecting the proof of authorship to be 
stronger than the nature of the case permits, and are per- 
plexed by the apparently precarious character of much of 
the evidence. For clearly toa very large extent the evidence 
must necessarily be indirect. We shall have to attempt, in 
the first place, to trace the history of the tradition, to estimate 
the value of the authorities in which we find it, and their 
nearness to the alleged date of the book. This is the pro- 
vince of what is called external evidence. It will then be 
necessary to consider whether the book itself agrees in 
character with the date assigned to it, whether the historical 
situation described in it suits what we can otherwise discover 
of the reputed author; and this is the province of internal 
evidence. From the combination of these two lines of 
inquiry it is possible to reach a very strong conviction one 
way or another; but it will have been noticed, and will 
become clearer in the sequel, that in such discussions there 
must always be numerous points which different minds will 
estimate differently, and hence that questions of this kind 
can rarely be treated as definitely closed. We propose to 
set out the case as it appears to us ; but we frankly recognize 
that others may arrive at a different conclusion, even though 
the facts to be estimated are mainly agreed upon by both 
sides. And this remaining possibility of variation is due to 
the nature of the question ; it will be a difficulty only to those 
who have a false ideal of proof in these matters. 


I. 


OuR first task will be to set out the external facts which 
bear on the question of the authorship. According to the 
usual tradition, the Gospel was written down by St. John 
at the request of the Church at Ephesus in his extreme 
old age. He was the last left of the apostolic company, and 
was therefore the last who could give an account of our 
Lord’s life from the intimate point of view of an Apostle. 
He had, of course, put forward his view of our Lord in 
oral teaching for many years: it was in order that this should 
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be placed on record in permanent form that the book 
was written. The date of publication of the Gospel would be, 
on this shewing, between 90 and soo A.D.' Our question 
then will be, What is the value of the tradition? Certain 
facts are admitted on all hands. It is admitted that the 
great writers of the end of the second century, Tertullian, 
Irenzus, and Clement of Alexandria quote freely from all our 
four Gospels and ascribe them to the traditional authors, 
Secondly, it is admitted that Theophilus of Antioch, an earlicr 
contemporary of Irenzus, also quotes the Fourth Gospel as 
Scripture and as the work of St. John. Earlier than this we 
have only fragmentary references to the tradition and some 
disputable citations of the book to bridge over the interval 
between the writers of the last quarter of the second century 
and the traditional date of the publication of the book. 
Before considering these, however, it is important to refer to 
two pieces of evidence for the prevalent belief in regard to the 
Gospels. It is clear that at the time of Irenzeus the existence 
of four Gospels was not a new fact : it was part of the general 
belief of the Church, and was made the subject of symbolical 
interpretation.2, We may think the reasons why there can 
only have been four Gospels unconvincing: the fact that 
they are alleged shews clearly what was already the tradition 
in the Church. But we can go further than this. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, though it has not survived in its 
original form, proves that the four Gospels which the Church 
accepted were those which still stand in our New Testament, 
The date of this work is generally fixed at about 172 A.D. 
At this period, therefore, we have four Gospels recognized 
as the true ones out of a variety of others, and among them 
our Gospel of St. John. 

The full discussion of these connecting passages must be 
found in such books as those named at the head of this 
article: we can only deal here summarily with the more 
important and the discussion with regard to them. The 
first and, perhaps, the most valuable, is the fragment of a 


1 According to Iren. 1. xxii. 5, St. John survived till the time cf 
Trajan, whose reign began A.D. 98. 
2 Adv. Haer. il. xi. 
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letter from Irenzeus to Florinus preserved by Eusebius,' In 
this letter Irenzeus describes his own recollections of Poly- 
carp, who, we are told, claimed to have been a pupil of 
St. John himself, and was in the habit of recounting his inter- 
course with St. John and others who had seen the Lord. 
Polycarp suffered martyrdom, according to most critics, in 
the year 155, at an age of not less than 86 years. As it 
stands, therefore, the letter to Florinus seems to give evidence 
of a connexion between Irenzus and St. John of remarkable 
closeness and importance ; and it would seem, prima facie, to 
be in the last degree unlikely that Irenzus would have 
accepted as Johannine a spurious work claiming to have 
come from the hand of the Apostle St. John. In the works 
of Justin, who was martyred about 165 A.D.,? we have a con- 
siderable number of phrases which seem to suggest the 
influence of St. John’s Gospel. The most important of 
these occurs in the description of Baptism (A/o/. i. 61), where 
the teaching of John iii. 3-5 is distinctly reproduced. This 
work was probably published about 150 A.D,3 Earlier than 
this we have in the letters of St. Ignatius certain very marked 
resemblances to the language and teaching of St. John, but 
no allusion to the Apostle by name. The most conspicuous 
of these are perhaps the allusion to the flesh of Christ as the 
bread of God, the use in reference to the Holy Spirit of the 
phrase, ‘we know whence He cometh and whither He goeth,’ 
and the application to Christ of the title Logos. The date of 
these letters is about 115 A.D. In the letter of Polycarp 
there is one fairly certain allusion to St. John’s First Epistle,° 
and others of slight importance, but again no mention of the 
Apostle or his writings. To these references we may add 
the fact that Eusebius, in giving details of evidence in regard 
to doubtful and spurious books, does not include in this 
category the Gospel of St. John.® 


3 Hest, feel. V. xx. '6. ? Harnack, Chronologie, i. 284. 
Harnack, zdid. 
Rom. vii. 3 ; Philad. vii. 7 ; Magn. viii. 2. 
Polyc. ad Phil. vii. ; cf 1 John iv. 2, 3. 

®° Cf. Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, No. ii., ‘ The silence 
of Eusebius’; and Schmiedel, Zac. Bid/. ii. 2548. 
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In an article of this kind it is not possible to mention 
every single point which has been taken in the long debate 
over the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Those which are 
mentioned here are, we think, the strongest and the most 
significant of the passages used. There are, of course, many 
others which have been brought under discussion, but they are 
of the same kind—allusions and phrases which may seem to 
imply the existence of the Fourth Gospel. If those to which 
we have definitely referred prove little or nothing, the others, 
which we have omitted, will certainly add very little. If the 
verdict goes against the traditional account of the authorship 
on the more definite and unambiguous passages, it will not be 
saved by the more microscopic indications. On the other 
hand, the more doubtful references acquire a kind of reflected 
cogency if the more certain ones are properly criticized and 
accepted.! 

The immediate question for us is, then, What is the 
evidence cited worth? A great deal will necessarily depend 
on the letter of Irenzeus to Florinus, and it will be found that, 
though the words seem clear enough, there is a good deal of 
variation in the weight assigned to them. If this evidence of 
Irenzus is held to be valid, there is no doubt that it is of the 
highest importance, since he claims to preserve the tradition 
of Polycarp, who followed St. John. The effect of his state- 
ment would be diminished or even destroyed if it could be 
shewn either that he was a stupid and ignorant man, liable to 
be deceived, or that his memory dated from so early a period 
in his life as to be untrustworthy. It is not easy to maintain 
the first of these positions. Irenzus held a number of views 
which seem to us absurd: his arguments as to the necessity of 
the fourfold Gospel are no longer convincing: but in this and 
many other respects he simply was not in advance of his time. 
As regards his actual power of dealing with theological ques- 
tions, and his knowledge of the literature of the subject, 
the most cursory inspection of his work Against Heresies 
shews him to have been highly competent. He knew the 

1 Those who wish to see the whole evidence set out will find it ad- 


mirably done in Dr. Stanton’s volume, Zhe Gospels as Historical 
Documents, and in other works which deal with the external evidence. 
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opinions that prevailed in various Churches, and he knew, 
what is almost entirely lost to us, the evidence which lay 
behind the traditions in the minds of those who held them. 
A more hopeful line of assailing his evidence is found by 
those who lay stress on the nature of his statements or his 
liability to be deceived by tricks of memory. Thus, for 
instance, the Abbé Loisy observes : 

‘Il nest pas téméraire d’affirmer qu’Irénée ne tient de son 
origine asiatique, de ses rapports avec Polycarpe et les chrétiens 
d’Asie mineure, aucun renseignement particulier sur l’Evangile 
johannique.’ And again later: ‘autant que l’on en peut juger, 
Irénée n’avait rien appris de Polycarpe, et Polycarpe ne savait rien 
de particulier sur lorigine des crits johanniques, tout au moins 
de l’Evangile.’ (Ze Quatritme Evangile, pp. 26, 27.) 


Harnack lays emphasis upon the liability of Irenzeus to con- 
fusion in memory, and maintains that his youth at the time 
of his intercourse with Polycarp prevented his knowing the 
difference between John the Apostle and John the Presbyter, 
while his age at the time of his letter to Florinus allowed him 
to confuse them in regard to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

It cannot be denied that Irenzus made a mistake in 
regarding Papias as the follower of the Apostle St. John, nor 
that he accepts on the authority of the ‘ Elders’ some state- 
ments about our Lord’s life and teaching which it is impossible 
to believe. Nor, again, can we deny that on any shewing the 
letter to Florinus was written many years after the intercourse 
with Polycarp which it describes. Moreover, if, as Harnack 
maintains, the age at which Irenzeus was in contact with Poly- 
carp was that of early boyhood, if he derived his account of 
the ‘Elders’ and their teaching purely from the writings of 
Papias, the connexion between him and St. John is seriously 
weakened. For this might mean that he had only a dim and 
confused memory of Polycarp’s teaching, and depended for 
all the remainder of his beliefs on a book which he was liable 
to interpret wrongly. That this was actually the case is, we 
believe, Harnack’s contention. It is probable that this would 
be the most likely theory, if we could be sure (1) that Irenzeus 
came in contact with Polycarp once or twice only, and that in 
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early boyhood ; but this is not the necessary nor even the most 
probable meaning of his words ; (2) that we know all that 
Papias taught on the subject of the Gospel, and especially 
about St. John, and that there was no living Church around 
him with which Irenzus could be in contact. But the truth 
is exactly the opposite of this. Though the whole literary 
output of the Church in the earlier part of the second century 
may have been somewhat small, and though the surviving 
fragments of it are poor and scattered, yet it is plain to be 
seen that they are related toa Body possessing a living Voice. 
The links with the Apostles were of necessity closer than we 
easily realize. As we have already remarked, the task of con- 
necting an author with a book is for us complicated and 
intricate. But it is plain that it was comparatively easy 
for Irenzus to appeal to a continuous and articulate 
tradition from the Apostles to his own day in the matter of 
doctrine—the subject which was most pressingly agitated in 
his day. It would be unlikely in the highest degree that he 
would be wrong on a point connected with an Apostle’s 
writing, or that he should confuse the Apostle John with 
another man of the same name. It is here that the other 
fragmentary references to the later years of St. John come in 
as confirmatory of the tradition of Irenzeus, such as the letter 
of Polycrates. By itself it would be open to much criticism, 
or carry very doubtful conviction, but it falls in with the view 
of things which Irenzus clearly expresses. We do not 
contend that Irenzus would have been preserved by his 
knowledge of existing Church tradition from errors of all kinds. 
It is quite certain, for instance, that the Millenarianism which 
he ascribes to the ‘ Elders’—either on the basis of Papias’ 
book or on that of separate oral tradition—is inconsistent 
with the New Testament as we have it. So far, therefore, as 
he followed the authority of the ‘Elders’ he may have been 
led into error ; but it is quite possible that they actually did 
teach ashereports. Again, he may have been wrongin saying 
that Papias heard St. John, being deceived either by misunder- 
standing a passage of Papias’ own book, or by current 
tradition ; but even this does not appear to involve a chrono- 
logical impossibility, if the ordinary account of St. John’s long 
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life be true. Neither of these errors would be on the same 
level or in the same material as a mistake about the authen- 
ticity of one member of the fourfold Gospel. The strength of 
the arguments against the validity of Irenzus’ testimony 
depends on the isolation of the writer from all the life of the 
Church at the time, and the rigid quasi-legal interpretation of 
the fragments of positive evidence.' 

In Irenzeus we have to deal with a writer who certainly 
recognized the Fourth Gospel and treated it as the work of 
John the Apostle. When we come to Justin and Ignatius 
we have to estimate the significance of language which in 
different degrees suggests that the Gospel of St. John lay 
behind it. The simplest plan by which to make clear the 
nature of the problems arising in connexion with these 
authors will be to set out in full some of the passages in 
question. In Justin we have (AZo/. 61) the following words 
with reference to Baptism : 


‘Then they [7.e. the catechumens] are brought by us to a place 
where there is water, and are regenerated in the same manner of 
regeneration by which we ourselves were regenerated: for in the 
name of the Father of all things and Lord God, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit they then make their ablution in 
the water. For Christ also said: ‘* Except ye be regenerated, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” But that it is impossible for 
those who are once born to enter into the wombs of them that bare 
them is plain to all.’ 


Then follow illustrative citations from Isaiah. In 
Ignatius’ letters there is no mention of St. John even in 
the letter to the Ephesians, where it is possible that we 


* Cf. Dr. Drummond’s admirable remarks on p. 248. The Abbé 
Loisy carries this principle of false abstraction to an extreme point in the 
passage quoted above, in which he asserts that Polycarp ‘knew nothing’ 
and could teach Irenzus nothing on the origin of Johannine writings. 
He has no right whatever to make this statement. It is true to say that 
in the one surviving letter of Polycarp on a subject wholly different 
from that of the origin of anyone’s writings, and in Irenzeus’ account of 
his doctrinal teaching, nothing is said of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 
The Abbé would be justified in his statement if he could shew that this 
particular question must have been alluded to in every writing of Poly- 
carp’s and every report of his teaching. 
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should not unjustly expect one; nor is there any extensive 
passage so directly suggestive of particular verses in St. John 
as that just cited from Justin. But we have a phrase in the 
letter to the Philadelphians which is worth citing (ch. vii.): 
‘If according to the flesh some were willing to deceive me 
yet the Spirit is not deceived, being from God. For He 
knoweth whence He cometh and whither He goeth, and He 
declares [lit. convicts] the hidden things.’ This passage 
seems to suggest more than one reference to the Fourth 
Gospel. In the conversation with Nicodemus (iii. 8) our 
Lord says of the Spirit, ‘Thou knowest not whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.” Of Himself He says (viii. 14) ‘I know 
whence I come and whither I go.’ The word éréyyav is used 
of the action of the Spirit in the great passage (xvi. 8-11) in 
which our Lord speaks of His operation on the world in regard 
to sin, righteousness, and judgement ; but the word ra «pura 
has, perhaps, rather a Pauline than a Johannine ring. 

These are specimens of passages in which it is possible 
to see the influence of the language of the Fourth Gospel, 
and it is clear that we must consider them with some care. 
For they are not conclusive beyond all possibility of cavil, 
and the question is what inferences may be rested on them with 
certainty. The problem is of this form :—If we were certain 
that the Gospel of St. John was in existence and circulation 
before the time of Ignatius, the natural inference would be 
that Ignatius and Justin were both referring to it, but not 
quoting it accurately. If, again, we were certain that it was 
not in existence and circulation before the date of these 
authors, we should have to find some other evidence of 
the coincidence in language. We might suppose that the 
authors were referring to traditional sayings subsequently 
embodied in the Fourth Gospel, or that some lost book was 
used by our authors which had formed one of the sources of 
the Fourth Gospel. But we are ex hyfothesi uncertain on the 
crucial point of the existence of the Gospel. We have to 
ask, not what is the best explanation of the language of 
these authors, assuming that the Fourth Gospel is or is not 
prior to them in time ?—but does their language suggest the 
priority of the Gospel or one of the other hypotheses as the 
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explanation of the coincidences of phraseology? It is not, 
therefore, sufficient to shew that an oral tradition current in 
the Church or a lost document may be the source of the 
words in Justin or Ignatius ; it is required to shew that this 
is a better hypothesis than the other. Considering the 
extreme paucity of the facts at our disposal, it may be 
difficult to decide the alternative; but there is no doubt 
that this is the issue to be decided. We venture to think 
that the negative critics have curiously failed to grasp the 
real logic of the situation, and have contented themselves 
with shewing how the facts may be explained more or less 
plausibly by various conjectures, forgetting that their task 
is to shew, if they can, that conjectures ought to be some- 
thing more than plausible, if they are really to claim serious 
adhesion. 

As soon as this is stated, it becomes clear how very 
difficult a question we really have to deal with, and how 
many openings there are for error in deciding it. It is 
obvious at once that the subjective element will be an 
important factor in the estimate of evidence. The same 
facts will seem to suggest opposite conclusions to different 
writers, and it will be almost impossible to decide between 
them. It is of the most vital importance to deal with this 
source of confusion and inconclusive reasoning. We look 
round, therefore, for guidance, and inquire whether there are 
any parallel cases which might help us to decision, or any 
fixed points on which we can base our argumentation. 

We have, of course, spoken of Irenzus and the view he 
holds of the Gospel, but there is, for our present purpose, a 
document of even greater importance than his imperfectly 
preserved writings. This is the Déatessaron of Tatian. 
Tatian was a Syrian, who seems to have been under the 
influence of Justin in Rome about 150A.D. The Diatessaron 
was a composite account of the life of Christ, made up by 
piecing together into one continuous history the accounts 
given in the Four Gospels. It contains fragmentary details 
from apocryphal sources, but there is no longer any doubt that 
it was founded mainly on the four canonical Gospels. It is 
probable that it was put together by Tatian for Syrian 
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Christians soon after his return from Rome to Syria about 
170 A.D. It is important in several ways. It shews, first, that 
the Church at the time of its composition depended almost en- 
tirely for her conception of Christ upon these four Gospels and 
no others. Secondly, Tatian’s known connexion with Justin, 
and the strong improbability that he would have used for such 
a work as this Gospels only just coming into vogue, is not 
without weight in estimating the probabilities in regard to the 
books used by Justin. Thirdly, its critical history in recent 
years also is of value as throwing light upon the probable 
validity oftheories such as some of those we are now consider- 
ing. The text of Tatian has been recently recovered, In 
1876 a Latin translation was published by Moesinger of a 
commentary by Ephraem on the four Gospels which existed 
in Armenian. In 1888 the text of the Diatessaron was 
published in Arabic by Dr. Ciasca. The work was known to 
exist before this date, from various allusions made to it by 
Eusebius and others. Like so many fragmentary references 
in ancient writers, these allusions were insufficient to settle 
the questions which modern critics felt bound to ask about 
the book. It could not be decisively proved from them that 
the Diatessaron was based mainly on our four canonical 
Gospels, and the discussion pursued the usual lines. On the 
‘apologetic’ side it was argued that the evidence pointed to 
the use of our four Gospels, and that by assuming this the 
details of evidence were most simply and naturally explained. 
On the other side various alternative hypotheses were put 
forward, all possessing more or less plausibility. But the 
appearance of the book itself, when allowance has been made 
for certain details of the apocryphal tradition, and for 
possible assimilation of the text to that of the four Gospels, 
proves that the ‘ecclesiastical theory,’ as it was called, 
was soundly based, and that the others, though they seemed 
to colligate the facts, were without stable foundation. 

It is impossible to deny that the critical history of this 
work has or should have an effect upon our estimate of the 
probabilities in the case of Justin. It is impossible to 
maintain that the Diatessaron depends upon current tradition 
of a Johannine type; for the whole Gospel is in the 
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Diatessaron, except verse 6 of chap i.,, the first half of ii. 23, 
the ‘ Pericope adulterz,’ which has no right to stand in the text, 
and certain other passages to which there are parallels in other 
Gospels.’ It is unlikely that a work like this should have 
come suddenly into vogue in the twenty years or so 
immediately preceding the publication of the Dzatessaron ; 
and it is therefore antecedently probable that the Gospel 
was in existence and circulation, and that Justin was quoting 
it; and there is an antecedent improbability against the 
existence of a ‘ ghost-like Gospel’ which formed the common 
source of Justin and John.’ 

But we may go somewhat further than this. It is plain 
that in a matter of this kind the idiosyncrasy of a particular 
author is by no means an unimportant element in the 
question. We should bein a better position to decide how to 
estimate Justin’s attitude if we could answer the following 
inquiries: (1) What is the position of books which are 
either admittedly authentic, or were admittedly in circulation 
in his time ? (2) What is his habit in the matter of citations? 
Is he accurate or not? (3) Can we say that there are, as a 
rule, quotations where we should have expected them, so far 
as we have material for judgement ? 

It can hardly be denied that the four undisputed Epistles 
of St. Paul were in existence and in circulation at the time 
when Justin wrote. Nor can we fail to believe that they were 
known to Justin: this, at least, seems to be admitted by all 
critics. Moreover, there are phrases and lines of argument 
which presuppose these Epistles of St. Paul. But in his 
extant works St. Paul is never named ; and there are no pre- 
cisely accurate citations of these four undisputed Epistles. 
The thought and the words of St. Paul underlie the thought 
and words of Justin in various places, mostly in the Dialogue 
with Trypho: and we infer that he was familiar with the 
Epistles, by reason of the cumulative effect of a number of 
small parallels. But, further, a comparison of the use Justin 
makes of the Old Testament with that of the New throws 


1 Hill, Zhe Earliest Life of Christ, pp. 290-1. 
2 Cf.an admirable discussion of this ‘ghost-like Gospel’ in Drummond, 
Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 99 sqq. 
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some light on the method of his citations. We have certain 
long passages quoted from the Old Testament, and here the 
tendency to vary from the ordinary text is at the lowest ; but 
when we come to the shorter, less formal citations, the verbal 
inaccuracies begin again. Justin, it is clear, had no modern 
sense of the necessity of accurate quotation; and when he 
quoted from memory he was liable to inaccuracies. But we 
think that the phenomena lead us somewhat further than this, 
and suggest that he wrote on the basis of a considerable know- 
ledge of the New Testament books, the use of which can 
hardly be mistaken in his work; and that he weaves into 
his own writing words and phrases, and still more thoughts, 
which have been derived ultimately from the New Testament.! 

The third of our questions is one which it is peculiarly 
difficult to answer ; for indeed no absolutely certain answer 
is poésible, seeing that Justin himself is no longer living. 
There may be many places where we should have inserted 
a quotation, and where no one can explain its absence but 
the author himself. Even here, however, it is possible to urge 
that the facts are not so inexplicable as they seem. At the 
end of vol. ii. of Otto’s edition of Justin there is a long list of 
the passages in the Old and New Testaments to which Justin 
has referred. It is a liberal list, and when one verifies the 
quotations some, it must be acknowledged, are far-fetched. 
But there are certain features which mark the whole list. 
The quotations from the Old Testament are enormously in 
excess of those from the New, and quotations of both 
kinds are far more numerous in the Dzalogue than in the 


1 The following comparison will shew what our meaning is. In Déal. 
C. 39 Justin writes thus: ‘As on account of the seven thousand men [who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal] God did not then bring on His wrath, 
in the same way now also He has not yet brought on and does not bring on 
the judgement, perceiving still daily some who are made disciples in the 
name of His Christ and leave the way of error, who also receive gifts 
(8epara) each as they are worthy, being enlightened through the name of 
this Christ, for one receives the spirit of sagacity (cvvécews), another of 
counsel, another of strength, another of healing, another of foreknow- 
ledge, another of teaching, another of the fear of God.’ It is impossible 
to read this passage and not feel its dependence on I Cor. xii. 7-10, yet 
the words are by no means the same. 


VOL. LX.—CXIX. H 
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Apologies. For this fact there is a simple explanation, 
always supposing that Justin was a man of ordinary common 
sense. Each of his surviving works was written to convince 
opponents of his own day, Jews in one case, and Gentiles in 
the other. The questions which modern critics raise about 
the Gospels did not exist for him, and he was, therefore, free 
from the necessity of defining the nature of the authority of 
the books recognized by the Church. But in dealing with 
the Jews he knew that an appeal to the Old Testament would 
be most convincing, and this is what we find in the Dialogue. 
For the Gentiles, to whom the names of the Evangelists 
would carry no weight, he does not quote the Gospels in detail 
or by name; nor does he appeal to the more difficult and 
obscure discourses preserved in the Fourth Gospel so much 
as to the plainer narrative of the Synoptists. On the other 
hand, the references to pagan authors are much more numerous 
in the Apologies than in the Dialogue, because these were 
common ground to the author and his expected readers. In 
short, the quotations are explicable by reference to the 
purpose of the books: Justin does not in either of his sur- 
viving works appeal to inoperative motives. There is no real 
tangible peculiarity in the relation of Justin to the Fourth 
Gospel. He never cites it by name, any more than he cites by 
name the Synoptists or St. Paul. The phrases traceable to it 
are reminiscences rather than exact quotations, as in so many 
other cases. And there is no more reason, on the basis of 
Justin’s allusions, to suppose the existence of a lost Gospel 
indefinitely approaching the Fourth Gospel in character, or 
of a text accurately corresponding with Justin’s words, than 
there is in the case of any of the other books.! 

But it is maintained that the doctrine of Justin is incom- 
patible with the view that the Fourth Gospel was known to 
him, and we must refer briefly to this point. It is certainly 
true that there are phrases here and there which St. John would 
not have used, and which are not fully consistent with his 
teaching. But yet it would be a mistake to exaggerate the 


1 See Drummond, Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, for 
a discussion of the passage on Baptismal Regeneration, and the parallel 
in pseudo-Clement. 
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importance of these passages, especially in this connexion. 
The assimilation of the teaching of the Fourth Gospel was a 
process occupying a considerable time; and the fact that 
some of its expressions suggested the philosophical vocabulary 
of the day made it peculiarly easy for misunderstanding to 
arise. Phrases of Origen, for instance, were afterwards 
declared to be theologically inadequate, on the question of 
the Divine act of Generation, and it is certain that Origen had 
the whole Gospel of St. John before him. The fact, therefore, 
that Justin speaks of the Word as Aoyi«n tis S¥vapyts would not 
be in itself conclusive against his knowledge of the Fourth 
Gospel, even if it were certain that this phrase expressed his full 
doctrine about the Word, whereas it is, in point of fact, certain 
that it does not. We must, therefore, inquire more generally 
into the character of his teaching, and endeavour to see how far 
it suggests the existence of the Gospel. 

It would not be difficult to collect a number of passages 
which strongly suggest the use of the Fourth Gospel, such as 
that already referred to concerning Baptismal Regeneration. 
But we want now some indications of the relative date of 
Justin’s doctrine as compared with that in the Gospel. It is 
certain that the Fourth Gospel was in existence very soon 
after Justin’s time ; can we say whether the doctrine in it re- 
presents the climax of a development of which Justin supplies 
an earlier stage, or is the source from which Justin himself 
drew? Pursuing the method of this article, we will consider 
this question with special reference to the account of the Logos. 
We have already seen that Justin uses one phrase which is 
certainly inadequate to the theology of the Gospel ; what, how- 
ever, is the general doctrine which we find inhis works? Let 
us consider, first, the place held by the doctrine in the Gospel. 
It will be remembered that it occurs in the Prologue only, 
and that the actual word Logos is found only in verses I 
and 14. In the first verse the Word is said to have been 
év apy, to have been with God (pos tov @zov), and to be 
Divine. In verse 14 the Word is said to have been incarnate 
and to have revealed His glory—glory as of ‘an only- 
begotten from a father ’—within human experience. In the 


verses 2-13 the author speaks of the Light—the true Light 
H2 
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of men—and contrasts this with imperfect manifestations such 
as that of John the Baptist. Further, though the Word is 
not formally and in terms identified with the Light, it is 
plain that the author regards the supreme occurrence of verse 
14 as in some sense the climax of a previous process. The 
Light was in the world before, and even had a special home 
there, and it is not straining the passage to affirm that the 
Incarnation of the Word was continuous with the immanent 
presence of the Light. There is no allusion whatever to the 
Doctrine of the Word in the remainder of the Gospel, and no 
formal identification of the Incarnate Word with Christ. 
Further, whatever may be the facts as to the origin and associa- 
tion of the expression Logos in the mind of the author, there 
is no attempt or sign of an attempt in the Gospel to connect 
the doctrine with the thoughts of Greek philosophers ; so far as 
the Prologue shews, there might never have been any such 
persons. But the doctrine of Justin is highly articulate, and 
is explicit on all the points which the Gospel leaves undeter- 
mined. The Logos-doctrine is traced back to the Old 
Testament, and emphasis is laid on the argumentative value 
of this connexion in the Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, while 
in the Apology the presence of the Logos among the Gentiles 
is affirmed, and the position of the philosophers as fore- 
runners of the Gospel is developed. The Incarnate Logos is 
identified with Christ, and the Logos-doctrine is woven into 
a theology together with the Synoptic account of the Virgin- 
birth, and the phraseology of St. Paul which implies the pre- 
existence of the Son. Moreover, there is a theory, not 
perhaps a complete or final theory in the Nicene sense, of the 
relation of the Word to the Father. It is difficult not to 
believe that this comparatively developed theology represents 
the working of the reflective powers upon a doctrine 
previously present in an earlier form. And if the Gospel 
represents the sudden precipitation of an idea which had 
already passed through the stage of Justin, it is curious that 
it should occur there in a form which is, comparatively 
speaking, so indéterminate. It is more natural to suppose that 
the doctrine existing in a simple form such as that in the 
Gospel had been studied and brooded over and brought into 
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connexion with other forms of thought in the Old Testament, 
in the Apostolic writings and in Greek philosophy. An 
isolated phrase like Xoysxn Tvs S¥vayss may seem to represent 
an earlier stage of thought than the Logos-passages in the 
Gospel, but it cannot be maintained successfully that the 
whole drift of Justin’s doctrine is prior to and independent 
of the Fourth Gospel. We have considered briefly enough 
certain typical cases arising in connexion with the works of 
Justin, and we venture to think that they are sufficiently 
typical to indicate clearly the nature of the problem and the 
arguments on both sides. We do not think that there is 
sufficient ground, on the basis of these and similar passages, 
for the assumption of the existence of a separate source 
different from, but closely resembling, the Gospel of St. John. 

The case of Papias, the next name we propose to con- 
sider, will afford an illustration of the difficulties involved in 
dealing with authors whose works are almost entirely lost. 
We know through Eusebius of a comprehensive work by 
this Papias of Hierapolis, called ‘ Expositions of the Oracles 
of the Lord.’ The work is entirely lost except for a few 
fragments. The whole list of passages surviving from Papias 
would scarcely fill two pages of this Review, but the comment 
erected upon them is enormous. It is not, we think, ir- 
reverent to remark that the larger portion of the superstructure 
exists only by reason of the fragmentary and uncertain 
character of the text: the comment aims at wringing from 
the fragments positive information which can be placed in 
some clear relation with our knowledge from other sources. 
The causes of the obscurity are various. Wedo not know 
for certain the date of Papias. The chief fragment, which 
describes his purpose and method in writing the ‘ Expositions,’ 
is not absolutely decisive of the question whether he had 
known any of the Apostles or not. It is clear that the infor- 
mation which he has utilized for his book came from those 
who had followed the Apostles. But Irenzus!' calls him 
a hearer of John, and the inference which Eusebius draws 
from the Preface of Papias is, perhaps, rather wider than the 
words require. Further, Papias mentions two Johns, one the 
1 Adv. Haer. v. 335 3- 
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Apostle, and one described as the Presbyter or Elder. Thus 
the one passage which definitely refers to the relation of 
Papias to the Apostolic circle raises as many difficulties as it 
solves. The situation is further complicated by an assertion, 
made in two later authors on the authority of Papias, to the 
effect that John was martyred by the Jews like his brother 
James.' The data which we have to co-ordinate are these : 
(i) We have a statement from Papias ? that in compiling his 
book he used, to illustrate or expound the Oracles of the 
Lord, oral traditions coming from those who had known our 
Lord or from their disciples. (ii) In the list of names of those 
whose traditions he sought were two Johns, the Apostle and 
another called the Presbyter. (iii) Irenzeus speaks of Papias as 
a hearer of John the Apostle and a companion of Polycarp. 
(iv) We have the de Boor fragment which attributes to Papias 
the statement that James and John, sons of Zebedee, were 
both martyred by the Jews.* What bearing has all this upon 
the question of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel? A fairly consistent theory may be made out of 
these fragmentary allusions which will tend against the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel. It will be pointed out 
that Eusebius in the passage above mentioned notes the 
presence of two Johns, and, in spite of Irenzeus, denies that 
Papias was a hearer of the Apostle. He then suggests that 
this other John the Presbyter may be the author of the 
Apocalypse. To this modern critics (such as Harnack) have 
added the further suggestion that the Presbyter may have 
been the author of the Gospel, and that as Irenzus was 
mistaken in supposing that Papias knew the Apostle, so he 
may have been mistaken in supposing that the John who 
wrote the Gospel was the Apostle. In this way the state- 
ment of the de Boor fragment might be accepted as genuine, 
and the possibility allowed that the Apostle had really died 
a martyr long before the traditional time. This, as we have 
said, is a fairly consistent theory, but it has its difficulties. 
To begin with, the de Boor fragment is of very doubtful value. 


1 See Stanton, Zhe Gospels as Historical Documents, p. 167 ; Har- 
nack, Chronologie, i. p. 666. * Eus. HY. Z. ii. 39. 
5’ Cf. Drummond, of. cit. p. 228 ; Harnack, Chronologie, i. p. 666. 
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It depends on the authority of Philip of Side whose 
authority in matters of historical accuracy is very slight. 
There is no evidence of the existence of John the Presbyter, 
apart from this one passage of Papias and statements in 
Jerome and others which have Papias behind them. If we 
accept his existence, we have to create conjecturally his 
career and writings. And further, the ascription of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse to him fails to explain the connexion 
of them in tradition with St. John the Apostle. If we had 
no evidence before us but these very fragmentary survivals 
from Papias, this theory might be as good as another, but 
this is not the case. The theory that the Presbyter wrote 
the Gospel has to face the very definite tradition, preserved 
by persons who, as we have seen, ought to have known, that 
John the Apostle was the author. We cannot admit that 
the connexion of Irenzus through Polycarp with St. John 
was slight or unimportant. Irenzus is likely to have known 
what was the view of those who were really in contact with 
St. John, and we cannot but feel that there is some degree of 
false abstraction present in the minds of critics, when Harnack! 
accepts the assurance of Irenzus that Papias was a com- 
panion of Polycarp, but denies that he can possibly have 
been a hearer of St. John. We do not think it all likely that 
Polycarp confused the Apostle and the Presbyter if they 
were different people. There is nothing in the existing 
fragments of Papias to suggest that the Polycarp-Irenzus 
tradition would have been rejected by him. We shall have 
to revert to this question when we come to consider the 
internal evidence. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the E/zséles 
of Ignatius. In these letters we have, of course, a very 
different type of literature from the works of Justin, and a 
body of writing of much smaller extent. There are seven 
letters, none of which is of any great length. In these docu- 
ments there are few, if any, direct citations, and the passage 
already noted is the one that looks most like a quotation. 
The question is, therefore, as in the case of Justin, Are 
the phrases which suggest acquaintance with St. John’s 


1 Chronologie, i. 358. 
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Gospel more naturally explained as echoes of a current 
tradition—what Schmiedel calls ‘winged words’? There 
is a further point of difficulty that, if the story of St. John’s 
sojourn at Ephesus be correct, Ignatius might have been 
expected to refer to it in writing to the Ephesians. Asin the 
case of Justin, the first thing to do is to eliminate, so far as 
possible, the subjective element in the question. Is there in 
Ignatius any means of saying what the writer was likely to 
do in the matter of citation? We think there is. Scattered 
up and down the letter, there is a large amount of language 
which it is natural to trace to the direct influence of St. Paul. 
This is especially noticeable in regard to 1 Corinthians. Such 
a passage as the following, taken at random, has to our 
mind unmistakable signs of dependence on St. Paul: 


‘Assemble yourselves together in common, every one of you 
severally, man by man, in grace, in one faith and one Jesus Christ, 
who after the flesh was of David’s race, who is Son of Man and Son 
of God, to the end that ye may obey the bishop and the presbytery 
without distraction of mind; breaking one bread (éva dprov xAGvres), 
which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote that we should 
not die but live for ever in Jesus Christ.’ ! 


There is here no direct quotation ; but Ignatius does what 
many writers after him have done; he uses phrases from 
St. Paul in his own context and for his own purpose. There 
are very few reminiscences, comparatively speaking, of the 
Gospels ; and where they occur they take the same form. 
Thus we read: ‘Shun ye therefore those vile offshoots that 
gender a deadly fruit, whereof if a man taste, forthwith he 
dieth. For these men are not the Father's planting (gure/a 
matpos).2 There is a considerable list of such reminiscences 
referred to St. Matthew and St. Luke, and a very long one might 
be made to the Epistles of St. Paul. Some might be ascribed 
to coincidence, but the whole number is too great to allow of 
this explanation: they imply the existence of documents 
with which the author was familiar. The same argument 


1 Ign. ad Eph. xx. 2, Lightfoot’s translation. 
® Trall, xi; of. St. Matt. xv. 13, and Phzlad. 3, where the same phrase 
occurs. 
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may be used in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Besides the 
passage above cited, which comes nearest to the form of 
direct quotation, there are a large number of others behind 
which there seems to lie Johannine language. This or that 
one alone would prove little, but we do not think we are 
going too far when we say that the cumulative effect of them 
all points to the existence of the book and the use of it by 
Ignatius. There is no evidence that Ignatius treated the 
books as canonical or placed them on a level with the books 
of the Old Testament. But he had certainly read and studied 
many of the Epistles of St. Paul, and he uses them frequently ; 
it is difficult to see why similar phenomena should not lead 
to the same inference in the case of the Gospels. 

But it is said that we should have expected fuller references 
to St. John, especially in the letter to the Ephesians. There 
is, no doubt, some weight in this argument ; and it is probable 
that we shall never have sufficient information to explain 
fully why St. John occupies so much less prominent a place 
than St. Paul. It has been pointed out, of course, that the 
reference to St. Paul in the letter to the Ephesians bore 
especially on his martyrdom. And we may add to this that 
in all the letters, of which a great part is hortatory, the 
Epistles of St. Paul would be more to the point than any of 
the writings of St. John. St. Paul had dealt by direct ex- 
hortation and appeal with quarrels and lapses and heresies in 
the Churches to which he wrote. St. John, according to the 
traditional account, had certain heresies in view in his writings, 
especially in his Epistles. But he does not enter, as St. Paul 
does, into the arguments ; he states the tremendous facts of 
his experience of our Lord, and is less direct, less personal. 
Ignatius deals directly with the situation in the Churches to 
which he writes, and it is certain that he could not have 
said exactly what he wanted if he had adopted a loftier and 
more abstract tone. He writes more as the preacher and the 
bishop than as the theologian. But, further, there are signs 
that Ignatius was disposed to compare his own history with 
that of St. Paul. He speaks of himself, as St. Paul had 
done, as one born out of due time, to whom especial mercy 
had been shewn. St. Paul’s penitence for the past, his fear 
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that he might himself become reprobate, and his bonds 
are all paralleled in the case of Ignatius. And it is 
probable that this language is not unreal in his case any 
more than in St. Paul’s; we know nothing of his life, but 
there is no improbability in supposing that he, like St. Paul, 
came late and through some shock to the knowledge of 
Christ. If this had been so it would probably imply some 
similarity of temperament, and his journey in bonds to 
martyrdom would lead him to dwell on the writings of this 
martyred Apostle. 

To these indications of the existence of the book at a very 
early date may, perhaps, be added the evidence from the 
history of textual variation. The condition of the text when 
we first come across extensive citations from it presents 
all the phenomena of a book that had passed through the 
hands of many copyists. It is, of course, natural to infer 
that the autograph lies at some distance behind the variant 
forms of it ; and Westcott and Hort have endeavoured in this 
way to arrive at a provisional estimate of the latest possible 
date at which the book (and the other books of the New 
Testament) could have been written. Without necessarily 
committing ourselves to every detail of their theory, we cannot 
deny that their contention is in accordance with the ordinary 
probabilities of the case and the facts of transcription. It is 
impossible in a matter of this kind to arrive at any precise 
results, because the data are somewhat indefinite. But 
though indefinite, they are not imaginary, and our calculations 
about them have approximate validity. We know some- 
thing of the variants and their history, something of the idio- 
syncrasies of scribes, something, but not very much, of the 
distribution of copies and their probable numbers. And 
our anticipations, therefore, are based upon real] though incom- 
plete data. The knowledge we have of actual variations is 
large, and is solid fact so far as it goes. And the inference 
from the variations to a text from which they have all 
diverged is assumed in every form of textual criticism. The 
data in our possession compared with similar data in other 
cases point rather backwards than forwards: they are more 
naturally explained as variations from a text already in 
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existence than as attempts at a text not yet fixed. This 
applies not only to variations of which we have actual 
evidence in manuscripts, but also to the divergences from the 
normal text in writers like Justin. We know that such 
writers did not quote accurately books of the existence of 
which prior to this time no doubt is possible. But even if 
it may be assumed that in some passages which diverge 
from the normal text they followed copies in their hands, 
it still cannot be argued that these were tentative and trans- 
itional fragments preliminary to the fixed text. For these 
are not in the same sense verae causae as variations produced 
in the normal conditions of transcription. In the one case 
we are dealing with causes of variation of which the 
operation is approximately known; in the other with a series 
of hypothetical existences. In our next article we shall con- 
sider the logical questions involved in all these data, and so 
come to the investigation of the internal evidence. 


ART. VI.—MATTER. 


1. The Recent Development of Physical Science. By W. C. 
D. WHETHAM, F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (London: John Murray, 1904.) 

2. Modern Views on Matter: The Romanes Lecture, 1903. By 
Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., Principal of Birmingham 
University. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903.) 

3. Radio-Activity. By E. RUTHERFORD, F.R.S., Macdonald 
Professor of Physics, M°Gill University, Montreal. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1904.) 

4. Reflections Suggested by the New Theory of Matter. Being 
the Presidential Address before the British Association, 
Cambridge, 1904. By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFourR, 
M.P. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904.) 


THE opening years of the twentieth century have witnessed 
one of the greatest advances in the long and brilliant history of 
physical science. A series of closely related discoveries, the 
joint outcome of profound mathematical analysis and of 
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ingenious and marvellously accurate experimental methods, 
just sufficiently aided by good fortune to make their history 
exciting as well as entrancingly interesting to all lovers of 
science, has thrown a flood of fresh light upon a considerable 
number of isolated physical facts,and connected more intimately 
than before the phenomena of matter with those of electricity 
and of light. It has also suggested new methods of investiga- 
tion in several scientific fields, and by pointing towards a new 
view as to the physical constitution of matter has profoundly 
affected the very foundation-conception of natural science. 

At such an epoch in the history of the scientific concep- 
tion of matter, its nature and structure, we may do well 
briefly to recall the successive stages through which specula- 
tion on the subject has passed, and the chief facts upon which 
the several successive physical theories of matter have been 
based. We can then the better realize the far-reaching im- 
portance of the recent development. 

A word may be said in preface with regard to the works 
which stand at the head of this article. Professor Ruther- 
ford’s Radio-activity is a treatise addressed to the student of 
physics rather than to the general reader, and confines itself 
exclusively to the sphere of science. No one has done more 
than Professor Rutherford himself in the way of discovering 
and interpreting the phenomena of radio-activity, and no 
one, certainly, could supply a more masterly systematized 
account of the elaborate detail of this latest branch of science. 
His book is a model of its kind, and is marked by all the 
scrupulous caution and exactness of the highest type of 
experimental investigation. Mr. Whetham has succeeded 
admirably in the different but scarcely less arduous task of 
bringing a wide field of highly difficult subject matter en- 
tirely within the comprehension of readers who are not 
specialists in physical science, and of presenting it in a style 
which cannot fail to interest. Sir Oliver Lodge’s Romanes 
Lecture gives a fairly popular résumé of the leading facts 
and theories concerning radio-activity and kindred subjects 
up to the time of its delivery. Finally, Mr. Balfour’s presi- 
dential address to the British Association last year deals 
with some of the philosophical bearings of the new physical 
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data thus discovered and will demand a somewhat fuller 
examination later. 

The prima facie conception of matter is that of some- 
thing continuous in space. Yet long before the days of 
science, the Greek philosopher and the Latin poet had dreamed 
that the world was ultimately an aggregate of hard, impene- 
trable corpuscles. These suppositions of Democritus and 
Lucretius, although they persisted until well within the 
era of modern science, we need not here consider ; for 
they were not the outcome of experimental observation, nor 
were they demanded as necessary explanations of the empiri- 
cally discovered properties of matter. It was Dalton, a 
chemist of the opening of the nineteenth century, who first 
gave to the conception of the ‘atom’ a truly scientific rd/e 
and meaning. The observed fact which seemed to Dalton 
to call for an atomic hypothesis of the structure of matter 
was that the chemical elements combine with one another in 
invariable and definite proportions by weight. This would 
naturally be the case if such combination were the result of 
the union of one or more atoms of the one element with one 
or more atoms of another, the atoms of each kind of element 
being all precisely alike in weight and other properties, but 
different in these same respects from those of any other 
element. This hypothesis of atoms has ever since been 
the fundamental assumption of the science of chemistry. 
Chemistry is built upon it, and its vast array of facts and 
laws are unintelligible without it ; unless, indeed, the claim, 
recently made by a few authorities in this branch of science, 
to be able to dispense with all such hypotheses, be justified 
in the immediate future. Indeed it is in the field of chemistry, 
if anywhere, that the atom can be regarded as a real thing 
—i.e. as an object of conceivably possible experience, rather 
than merely as an ideal conception not necessarily having 
any counterpart in the concrete world. 

There are, of course, many facts which seem to point 
directly to a ‘grained structure’ for matter. That gases can 
expand indefinitely, instead of always filling so much space 
and no more; that, when in the bulk quite stationary and 
when separated by a finely porous partition, they can diffuse 
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slowly into one another ; that this diffusion is even possible, 
as Sir William Roberts-Austen has shewn, between solid 
metals as well as between fluids—such plain facts as these 
indeed seem obviously and imperatively to demand that appar- 
ently continuous and homogeneous matter should consist 
of separate particles, capable of motion among one another. 
The same hypothesis is also required, apparently, to account 
for the phenomena of electrolysis—z.e. for the conduction of 
a current of electricity by a fluid, accompanied by the decom- 
position of the fluid itself into its chemical constituents. 

Such then is the nature of the evidence for the discrete 
or discontinuous structure of matter. The evidence is always 
indirect; no one has ever seen an atom, and perhaps no 
one ever will. But if planets and chemical elements have 
been declared to be existent, for scientific reasons, before they 
became matters of sensible experience, which is in fact the 
case, itis by no means absurd to suppose that the atoms, 
whose existence has been based on very similar kinds of 
reasoning, may be things of possible experience: that, in 
other words, they would be directly perceived by us if only 
our senses were more penetrating. 

Indeed the size of the atoms, if atoms there really be, is 
not immeasurably less than the smallest magnitudes now- 
adays perceptible with a good microscope. The thinnest 
line clearly visible by means of such an instrument is about 
four millionths of an inch, we are told, in thickness ; and such 
a line would need only some hundreds of atoms to stretch 
across it from side to side. How, it may be asked, can this 
be known? How, if atoms cannot be seen, may they yet be 
measured? In the same way that their existence is supposed 
to be demonstrated, ze. indirectly. There are several quite 
distinct lines of physical reasoning and calculation by which 
the lowest possible limit to the size of atoms can be ap- 
proximately fixed. These are somewhat too technical in 
character for description here ; but they are as interesting as 
they are ingenious, and they yield results which agree fairly 
well with one another. 

To return now to the definite conception of the atom 
required by chemistry since the time of Dalton. An atom is 
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defined, in that science, as the smallest particle of matter 
which can take part in any kind of chemical change, or which 
can enter into the composition of a chemical compound. 
Thus the atom, as the modern chemist conceives it, is the 
ultimate chemical unit. It is not necessarily what its etymo- 
logy implies, an absolutely indivisible unit of matter. There 
can only be atoms of ‘elements ’—z.e. of the seventy or eighty 
supposed simple substances out of whose various combina- 
tions all the complex kinds of matter are built up. The atoms 
of the different elements must have different properties and 
different weights ; and their relative weights can be measured 
with considerable accuracy. Are, then, all atoms ultimate and 
indivisible units, or aggregates of still smaller particles? If 
the latter, are these still smaller particles all alike, so that the 
atoms of different elements owe their differences simply to 
diversity of arrangement of the similar particles of which they 
are composed? If so, are the seventy or eighty ‘elements’ 
simply modifications of one and only one ultimate substance, 
from which they themselves have been formed by a process of 
evolution and survival of the most stable? These are ques- 
tions which have for some time been suggested to the minds 
of scientific investigators by certain facts which they have en- 
countered,' and which, in the light of recent advances in scien- 
tific discovery, seem now to admit of a more definite answer. 
But if chemistry has generally formulated its facts in terms 
of a theory of atoms which are of the nature of solid particles, 
simple or otherwise, physics has latterly inclined toward the 
view that the atom is a ‘vortex ring’ in a perfect or nearly 
perfect fluid, viz. the ‘ether —a view which, originally postu- 
lated to explain the phenomena of light, and later applied to 
those of electricity, has further been used to explain the 
properties of matter. According to this theory, which is 
} E.g. the fact that the atoms radiate light, giving rise to the pheno- 
mena of spectroscopy, implies that they have a complex structure ; the 
fact that the spectra of certain elements are resolved, at the temperature of 
the sun, into simpler constituents, suggests, but does not necessarily imply, 
atomic dissociation ; while what is called the periodicity of the chemical 
properties of the elements, as functions of their atomic weights, has been 


held to imply the ultimately common substantial nature of the atoms, 
and the evolution of the elements from a single form of matter. 
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especially associated with the name of Lord Kelvin, matter is 
simply something non-material in motion; and atoms of 
matter are vibrating closed rings in this medium, resembling 
the smoke rings familiar to most devotees of tobacco. By this 
hypothesis many whole classes of facts, chemical, optical, elec- 
trical, have been explained or co-ordinated in a wonderful 
way. It has not yet supplied an explanation of gravita- 
tion, and seems now to require substantial modification if 
it is to yield a mechanical representation of what is called an 
electric charge. Of course there is something unreasonable 
in expecting the ether to admit of mechanical description 
while we recognise -that it is not material, insomuch as 
mechanical conceptions are only derivable from a study of 
matter ; but the success of such mechanical, or semi-mechani- 
cal, descriptions may be held to imply that if the ether be not 
identifiable with matter, it at least is very like it. 

Thus, until quite recently, matter was regarded as divisible 
only so far as to the chemical atom ; there were held to be 
some three or four score fundamentally different, simple 
kinds of matter; matter was the primary concept of the 
physicist, and electricity was described more or less in terms 
of it; matter was held to be strictly permanent in its ele- 
mentary forms, and in its quantity ; the atom was looked 
upon as indestructible. To-day, however, every single one of 
these positions seems to be reversed. We have, in fact, during 
the last half-dozen years been living through a great scientific 
revolution. 

The first place of honour, as regards the achievements 
which have recently so much advanced our knowledge of 
nature, is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge. Since Clerk-Maxwell was pro- 
fessor in that university, it has commanded a foremost place 
among the physical schools of the world for the eminence of 
its professors. Under its present head, Professor J. J. Thom- 
son, the Cavendish Laboratory has been the centre of a de- 
finite ‘school’ of physics, in which some younger Cambridge 
physicists, joined by others from various universities, have 
pursued the investigation of a group of closely connected 
problems. It is to these Cavendish Laboratory researches 
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that the final and definite establishment of the following facts 
is due: (i) that the atoms are not simple, but that portions 
of them can be split off and exist separately ; (ii) that these 
fractions of atoms, called by Professor Thomson ‘ corpuscles,’ 
are identical, no matter from what different kinds of atoms 
they may have been chipped off, their ‘ mass’ ' being in all cases 
from about one seven-hundredth to one thousandth of that 
of the hydrogen atom. It follows then that it is not only 
necessary to conceive of atoms as made up of parts, but 
also that in all the different kinds of atoms these parts, or 
corpuscles, are identical. Further, the rates at which these 
ultra-atomic bodies travel, in various circumstances, and the 
quantity of electricity which they carry (or of which they 
consist) have been successfully measured by a long series of 
complicated experiments, devised and executed with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and skill. ‘ This whole series of Cavendish 
Laboratory researches,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge with justice in 
his Romanes Lecture, ‘may be said to constitute the high- 
water mark of the world’s experimental physics during the 
beginning of this century.’ 

The existence of the corpuscle or ultra-atomic particle 
was inferred by Professor J. J. Thomson from the behaviour 
of gases while conveying an electric current. So far back as 
the year 1881 he had shewn mathematically that if the 
quantity of electricity which is invariably carried by an atom 
of the simplest type were concentrated into a spherical 
nucleus, whose diameter was one hundred-thousandth of that 
of an atom, it would thereby possess a ‘mass’ about one 
thousandth of that of the lightest atom known, viz. that of 
hydrogen. This ‘charge’ would be the electrical unit, just 
as the atom has hitherto been the chemical unit; and it re- 
ceived the name of ‘electron.’ When Professor Thomson 
himself discovered the ‘corpuscle, bearing precisely this 
electrical charge, the question arose whether the corpuscle 
and the electron are identical. They would be so if the 


1 The mass of a body is what we really mean when we speak of its 
weight. It is the same as the zmertia of the body; one object has 
greater mass than another when it is more difficult to set it in motion, 
and when once in motion harder to stop it. 
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whole of the mass of the corpuscle were due to its electrical 
charge and its motion alone; and Mr. Whetham and 
Professor Rutherford quote some experimental measurements, 
whose agreement with Professor Thomson’s _ theoretical 
calculations points to the probability that this is the case, 
If so, then ‘ mass,’ the most characteristic and fundamental 
property of matter, becomes resolvable into an electrical 
phenomenon; matter is henceforth to be ‘explained’ in 
terms of electricity, is in fact an electrical manifestation ; 
the electron is the ultimate unit alike of electricity and of 
matter, 

We have spoken thus far of ¢/e electron ; but of this unit 
there should be two kinds, answering to the two kinds of 
electricity distinguished as positive and negative. An atom 
is to be regarded, in the light of the recent developments 
described, as an aggregate of hundreds or thousands of 
positive and negative electrons, in equal numbers. When 
one negative electron is detached from such an atom, the 
atom is positively charged with electricity, or, in technical 
language, becomes a ‘ positive ion.’! 

More will be said later about the detached negative elec- 
trons. The positive electron has not yet been isolated with 
certainty from an atom of matter. It is curious that negative 
electrons should constantly be found to be flying about, and 
the corresponding positive ones should perhaps never be thus 
met with. Indeed, as Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out, this 
fact constitutes the chief defect in the new electrical theory of 
matter. The theory must be content with the humbler name 
of hypothesis until the existence of positive electrons shall have 
been placed beyond dispute ; that they may have been already 


1 The conduction of a current of electricity through a liquid is accom- 
panied by a chemical decomposition of the liquid. This was explained 
by the theory that the liquid, or the solid in solution, was resolved into 
atoms or groups of atoms bearing an electrical charge, which travelled 
through the liquid under the action of the electrical force applied, and 
delivered up their charges to the ‘electrodes’ or terminals by which the 
current enters and leaves theliquid. These travelling electricity-charged 
particles are called ‘ions,’ and the process by which they are produced 
constitutes ‘ionization.’ A similar theory is now employed to account 
for the conduction of electricity through gases. 
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met with, and be only awaiting a confirmation of their identity, 
we shall see presently. 

Meanwhile, the electron has established itself as ‘the 
most definite and fundamental and simple unit that we know 
of in nature.’ It has displaced the indivisible atom; it is 
the ‘ultimate particle,’ so long hoped for; it is the cause of 
‘jonization’ ; and the orbital motions of electrons within the 
atom account for the atom’s radiation of light. We have 
henceforth to regard the atom as a miniature planetary 
system ; hundreds of electrons, the distances between 
which are enormous as compared with the dimensions of 
an electron itself—‘as great relatively as are the spaces 
between the planets in the solar system ’—constitute the 
atom ; and such is the order of magnitude of the newly 
discovered unit, that, if an atom of matter is represented by 
the size of the Sheldonian Theatre, ‘an electron is repre- 
sented on the same scale by a printer’s full stop!’ } 

The history of the actual discovery of the electron is 
interesting. Sir William Crookes had noticed long ago that 
when an electric discharge passes through a vessel from 
which the air is being almost completely exhausted, a stage 
is reached at which there appears a green phosphorescent 
effect on the glass opposite the ‘cathode,’ as the point is 
called at which the electric current leaves the vessel. This 
phosphorescence was shewn to be due to rays proceeding 
in straight lines; for a small object placed between the 
cathode and the glass cast a sharp shadow. Further, these 
cathode rays, as they are called, were found to cause a 
very light vane, suspended in their path, to rotate; they 
were also observed to be diverted from their direction 
by a magnet, in the same way that negatively electrified 
particles would be, if moving in the direction of the rays. 
All these properties suggested at once that the cathode rays 
were a flight of negatively electrified particles of matter, 
perhaps atoms. These rays were next found, when they 
impinged upon a solid obstacle, to produce other rays of 
quite a different kind. These are the now familiarly known 
X-rays, discovered with the help of a piece of good fortune 


| Sir O. Lodge, Romanes Lecture. 
12 
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by Professor Réntgen of Munich. Rdéntgen noticed that 
photographic plates, kept near to a vacuum tube through 
which electric discharges were passed, became fogged, as 
they would if exposed to light. A search for the cause of 
this phenomenon led to the important discovery above 
mentioned. The Rontgen rays, to a still greater degree than 
the cathode rays which excite them, are able to penetrate 
through substances which are quite opaque to ordinary light. 
They pass, for instance, through the flesh and reveal the 
skeleton, which, being denser, absorbs them more completely ; 
and this property has made them familiar to ‘the man in 
the street.’ Differing in several respects very pronouncedly 
from light, the Roéntgen rays had to wait some little time 
before physicists could ‘explain’ them, or find a place for 
them in scientific theory. This was done, however, in 1896 
a year after their discovery, by Sir G. G. Stokes, of Cambridge. 
It is now generally accepted that the Réntgen rays are single 
pulses propagated through the ether with the velocity of light. 

Their physical nature being understood, it was seen that 
theory required that they should be produced exactly as they 
actually are produced, on the assumption that the cathode 
rays, to whose impact on a solid surface they are due, are 
streams of electrified particles. Thus the view that the 
cathode rays consist of particles was strongly corroborated 
by the discovery of the Réntgen rays. Further experiments 
performed by Professor J. J. Thomson left no doubt on this 
point, and also led to the measurement of the mass of the 
particles, when produced in various ways. It was then seen 
that these particles were not atoms, but the corpuscles or 
negative electrons, already known to scientific theory. 

The full importance of the discovery of electrons to 
physical theory cannot well be pointed out in this article ; 
but a few consequences may briefly be touched upon, in 
addition to those previously indicated. In the first place, then, 
the electrons have been shewn to be the cause of the excita- 
tion of the ether waves which constitute light. Dr. Larmor, 
of Cambridge, has demonstrated mathematically that when- 
ever an electric charge is moving with accelerated velocity, 
an emission of some radiation is inevitable; and it is 
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probable that there is no other possible source of radiation. 
Now, theory is here borne out by experiment: it has been 
proved, by examining the influence upon a spectrum of the 
application of powerful magnetic force to the source of light 
producing that spectrum, that the real source of radiation 
was an electric charge in orbital motion; and Sir Oliver 
Lodge tells us that ‘by careful measurement of the amount 
of perturbation (thus produced) it has been definitely proved ’ 
that it is the negative electrons which are responsible for this 
production of light. 

Secondly, by reasoning based upon the fact that electrons 
are emitted by an incandescent substance conveying an electric 
current, and the consequences of such a fact, an explanation 
has been offered of that curious phenomenon, the Aurora 
Borealis, and of its periodic peculiarities which have long 
been known to be correlated, in some mysterious way, with 
the periodic changes in sun-spots and terrestrial magnetic 
phenomena. Arrhenius finds an explanation in ‘the suppo- 
sition that corpuscles (electrons) from the sun, due either to 
incandescence or to some other cause, stream through the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere.’ ’ 


We pass now to another phase of the recent development 
in physical knowledge. The Rontgen rays were observed to 
produce what are called ‘ fluorescent’ effects on certain sub- 
stances. Hence followed an examination of phosphorescent 
and fluorescent substances, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they were sources of similar radiations. Bodies 
which do spontaneously emit radiations are called ‘ radio- 
active.’ And such ‘radio-activity’ was first announced by 
M. Henri Becquerel, as occurring in the compounds of the 
rare metal uranium ; though the radiation which Becquerel 
discovered to be thus emitted was found to differ in important 
respects from the Rontgen rays. The ‘ Becquerel rays’ re- 
sembled the Rontgen rays, however, in their power to render 
a gas, which is ordinarily an insulator of electricity, a con- 
ductor. It is this property, which manifests itself to our 


‘ Whetham, Zhe Recent Development of Physical Science, 2nd ed. 
p. 191. 
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senses with extraordinary delicacy as compared with other 
physical effects, which has rendered most of our knowledge 
connected with radio-activity a possibility. Quantities of 
radio-active substances far too small to reveal themselves 
through the spectroscope—hitherto by far the most sensitive 
means of detecting elements—not only make their presence 
perceptible in this way, but allow of some of their quantitative 
relations being approximately measured. 

The rays emitted by uranium, radium, and other active 
bodies possess the following characteristic properties: (1) 
they are capable of passing through plates of metal and 
other materials which are opaque to ordinary light ; (2) they 
can act upon a photographic plate; (3) they discharge 
electrified bodies ; (4) those from the most strongly radio- 
active substances, such as radium, cause bodies placed near them 
to become phosphorescent and fluorescent. In these respects 
the radiations superficially resemble the rays discovered by 
Rontgen. But radio-active substances have the unique 
power of spontaneously and continuously radiating energy 
at a constant rate, apparently without any external exciting 
cause. This phenomenon led to assertions in the newspapers 
that the newly discovered radio-active bodies contradicted 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy ; which is, of course, 
an error, as will be made plainer presently. 

In 1900 the investigation of spontaneously radio-active 
substances was taken up by M. and Mme Curie. They 
observed that the mineral pitch-blende, containing uranium 
and other rare metals, was more powerfully radio-active 
than uranium itself, and that specimens of this mineral 
from Austria were much more active than specimens from 
Cornwall. Thus the presence of as yet unknown elements, 
more active than uranium, was suspected ; and eventually 
three of these were isolated, and called respectively radium, 
polonium and actinium.’ The process by which this was 


‘ The exact nature of polonium is still doubtful, but there is some 
evidence to suggest that it may be a product of radium. See Ruther- 
ford’s Radio-Activity, pp. 20-22, 290-292. Actinium was first obtained 
from pitch-blende by Debierne, but its nature also demands further 
investigation. 
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effected was long and difficult. So rare is radium, by far the 
best known of these three newly discovered elements, that it 
requires tons of pitch-blende to yield the smallest pinch of it. 

The discovery of radium, with its vastly superior activity 
in emitting radiation, has greatly facilitated investigation of 
the phenomena of radio-activity. Yet before radium was 
known, the similar, but more feeble, radio-activity of uranium 
had been carefully examined, and its nature partly determined. 
Two of the foremost names connected with these researches 
into the physical character of the spontaneous radiation first 
observed by Becquerel, are those of Professor Rutherford and 
the Hon. R. J. Strutt. Both, though the former is professor 
of Physics at the University of Montreal, are representatives 
of the Cavendish Laboratory as former pupils of Professor 
J.J. Thomson. When the radiation from uranium was ex- 
amined, it was found to be complex. No less than three 
distinct kinds of rays, known as the a, 8, and y rays, were soon 
proved to be contained in it. Of these, the 8 were found to 
be the same as the cathode rays previously described : that 
is, they consist of negative electrons. These are much 
more penetrating than the a rays which Mr. Strutt, as early 
as 1900, suggested to be positively charged particles, of mass 
greater than the negatively charged corpuscles or electrons 
constituting the @ radiation. Subsequent experiments verified 
this anticipation, and shewed that these positive particles 
must be more than a thousand times the mass of the well- 
known negative electrons, provided only that a certain 
assumption, as yet doubtful, be true. However this may be, it 
has been shewn that the emission of the a rays is the primary 
factor in radio-activity ; the 8 and y radiations are secondary.' 
What the a rays actually are is still unsettled ; it is just 
possible they may turn out to consist of the missing positive 
electrons, and if this should be the case, the electrical theory 
of matter would be established beyond cavil. They consist 
of material particles, whose size is comparable with that 
of atoms. These particles are projected from the surface of 
the radio-active substance with extremely high velocities, 


1 Polonium emits only a rays, and yet exhibits the more character- 
istic properties of radio-active substances. 
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which explains the observed fact that such substances 
spontaneously and continually give off heat. These a rays 
are much less penetrating than the others, and may be 
intercepted by a thin screen of metal, through which the 
8 and y rays pass. It seems probable that the a particles 
are not abruptly set in motion when they fly off from the 
emitting substance, but are already in very rapid oscillatory 
or orbital movement within the atoms of the radio-active 
element before they escape. Thus such an atom would seem 
to be a planetary system on a minute scale. By means of a 
very beautiful and striking experiment devised by Sir W. 
Crookes, the impacts of these tiny projectiles on a suitable 
screen can be actually observed. Such a screen is furnished 
by a phosphorescent substance—a form of blende or sulphide 
of zinc. When a plate of this is placed near to a compound 
of radium, and examined through a magnifying glass, it is 
seen to be momentarily illuminated here and there with 
brilliant points of light. These scintillations are due to the 
irregular cleavage of the minute crystals of the phosphores- 
cent blende on the impact of the single a particles projected 
from the radium. 

The y rays are the most penetrating of the three kinds. 
A screen of lead of about half an inch in thickness suffices 
to absorb the a and £ rays, but allows the y radiation to 
pass through, and so effects its isolation. These rays have 
as yet scarcely been deflected in their course by means of 
magnetic force, so that it is doubtful whether they consist of 
charged particles. They may possibly be uncharged bodies 
moving with much greater velocity than the negative electrons 
which compose the 8 rays ; or, as said before, they may be 
of the nature of wave-pulses in the ether, like the Rontgen 
rays. They always seem to accompany the § rays in 
constant proportion; but what their nature exactly is still 
needs investigation. We await with much curiosity further 
announcements on this point, especially as each new dis- 
covery in this novel field of science may possibly open up 
fresh problems, and bring to light hitherto unknown natural 
phenomena. 
But so far we have not touched on the most interesting 
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side of radio-activity. Without going into technical detail, 
for which we may refer our readers to the highly interesting 
and easily comprehensible book of Mr. Whetham, and to the 
much more elaborate treatise of Professor Rutherford, we 
would now call attention to facts resulting from a series of 
investigations initiated by a discovery of the latter. It has 
been found that besides the radiations of the wave form 
and the corpuscular form, the spontaneously radio-active 
elements give off ‘emanations’ of the nature of ordinary 
matter. Professor Rutherford, in 1900, found that thorium, one 
of these active elements, emitted a substance which behaved 
like a heavy gas, and which was itself temporarily radio- 
active like the metal from which it was evolved. Similar 
emanations, which appear to resemble the recently discovered 
inert gases argon, &c., have been found to be given off by 
radium, but not by uranium. The emanation from a radium 
compound is stored up in the compound, but can easily be 
removed ; and the subsequent activity of the residual radium 
is then found to consist solely of a rays. Further, it has 
been observed by several experimenters in different parts 
of the world, that from the active elements, uranium and 
thorium, minute quantities of substances much more active 
than themselves can be obtained. The uranium and thorium 
which remain when these more active substances have been 
removed emit a radiation alone; the separated traces of 
more active substances, in these cases solid and not gaseous, 
seem analogous, therefore, to the ‘emanations’ emitted by 
radium and thorium. Now, experiment shews that the 
radio-activity of the pure thorium or uranium seems to be 
a consequence of their change into these emanations or derived 
substances. And this chemical change is of a peculiar kind ; 
in all respects it shews itself to belong to that class of 
chemical action called dissociation, in which there are not 
two or more substances interacting, but one only breaking 
up into simpler ones, Yet the energy set free in radio- 
active dissociation is thousands, if not millions, of times 
greater than that liberated in the most violent chemical 
decompositions previously known! Thus the conclusion 
is reached that in these chemical changes accompanied 
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by spontaneous radiation we are dealing not with the usual 
splitting up of a molecule into simpler molecules or into 
atoms, as in ordinary dissociation, but with the decom- 
position of the atoms themselves into ultra-atomic particles. 
The particles composing the a rays are the products result- 
ing from the explosive disintegration of the atoms of a radio- 
active element. The new substances formed by the disruption 
of the atoms of radium, thorium, &c., are found themselves 
to be unstable, to behave in turn like the elements from 
which they have sprung, to emit new a rays, and to break 
up into a corpuscles and a new form of matter. Indeed, 
in the case of radium; no less than five of such successive 
stages of disintegration have been traced, and there is already 
some evidence of the existence of another. Moreover, radium 
itself would seem to be a stage in the breaking down of 
another substance ; it is strongly suspected of being the first 
generation of the offspring of uranium. It is a most 
interesting discovery, made by means of the spectroscope, 
that among the emanations evolved from radium during its 
successive decompositions, the gas helium must be included. 
It has been believed that the a rays consist of positively 
electrified helium atoms ; this, however, is uncertain, 

And here it may be parenthetically remarked that this 
helium has a peculiarly romantic history. In the year 1868 
Frankland and Lockyer observed in the spectrum of the solar 
prominence a bright yellow line, not identifiable with any 
line occurring in the spectra of elements then known upon 
our planet. They suggested that it was due to an element 
existing in the sun, and gave to it the name of helium. 
This spectral line was our only evidence for the existence 
of the element helium until 1895, when Sir William Ramsay 
met with the same line in analyzing spectroscopically the 
gases contained in a rare mineral called clevite. Helium was 
no longer a hypothesis but a proved fact ; it was isolated, its 
properties were ascertained, and it holds to-day the unique 
position of being the only gas as yet submitted to Sir 
J. Dewar’s refrigerating processes at the Royal Institution 
which has refused to liquefy. And now, as Mr. Whetham 
has expressed it, ‘it seems conceivable that we are about to 
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learn,’ from helium and the other recently discovered gases 
of the argon group, ‘a secret as yet undisclosed by other 
elements, the secret of their origin.’ Helium would seem to 
be produced by the decomposition of radium ; and thus it 
is one of the first actual instances of the now established 
‘transmutation of matter’ and furnishes one of the first 
proofs of the evolution of the elements. The dream of the 
alchemist is at last realized, though without the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone. This we may leave to a future 
generation in confident hope. Man is not long, as a rule, 
nowadays in learning how to control phenomena whose laws 
of sequence he has ascertained. 

If now it is probable or certain that helium (and perhaps 
similar chemically inactive elements) has come into existence 
through the gradual decomposition of the atoms of radio- 
active matter, it is possible that all the elements have simi- 
larly arisen. If, in the phenomena of radio-activity, we actu- 
ally see the evolution of the elements going on before our 
eyes, we cannot avoid the suspicion that all the chemical 
elements we know are the extinct ashes of matter of the radium 
type. Perhaps we even have no right to say ‘extinct, 
but rather ‘relatively extinct.’ For radio-activity in some 
small degree turns out to be a very widely occurring pheno- 
menon ; it is manifested by newly fallen rain and snow, by 
the water from deep wells, and by the atmosphere. This 
may be due to the ubiquitous presence, in minute traces, of 
some or other of the few strongly active elements ; but it is 
equally probable that all substances are to some extent radio- 
active, and therefore that some very small fractional propor- 
tion of their atoms undergoes disruption. At any rate it may 
now be concluded that matter is not unalterable, nor even, 
it appears, indestructible, but is capable of self-origination 
from what is not matter. 

The discovery of radium, like that of the Rontgen rays, 
is one which has interested the general public. Some of its 
import was appreciable by the non-scientific, and capable of 
appealing to almost everyone’s imagination. The novelty of 
the facts and their implications surprised and astonished even 
a generation which was used to triumphs of scientific skill 
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such as liquid air and wireless telegraphy. But one of the 
most interesting aspects of this latest advance of science is 
that when radium and its companion elements were detected 
and their activity explained, there was no cause for surprise 
at all to the physicist. It all came as a matter of course to 
him. He had already entertained the conviction, on theo- 
retical grounds, that, in certain circumstances, atoms should 
be unstable. Indeed, throughout the whole series of researches 
and discoveries of which some account has been given in the 
preceding pages, theory has suggested, directed, and, in a 
sense, anticipated, experimental discovery. The French 
mathematician Poincaré threw out suggestions which led 
Becquerel to the discovery of the first instance of radio- 
activity. Larmor and J. J. Thomson had definite conceptions 
of the electron or corpuscle years before experiment detected 
its existence. So far had the mathematical theory of electri- 
city and matter been carried about ten years ago that the 
absence of atomic radiation from the world as it was known 
was felt to bea positive difficulty. The occasional disintegra- 
tion of an atom was known to be a likely event, something to 
be expected and to be looked for. That discovery should 
tread upon the heels of discovery in this department of 
physics during the past few years is simply due to the fact 
that theory required certain things to be, and was able to 
point us where to look for them. 

As an indication of the far-reaching consequences which 
our new knowledge may have, and an example of how, 
perhaps, other long-standing difficulties may in the future be 
elucidated, it may be mentioned that the discovery of radio- 
activity has some bearing on the old quarrel between physics 
and biology with regard to the ages of the sun and earth. 
The facts of the matter may be told in Mr. Whetham’s 
words :! 


‘A fairly general consensus of opinion had been reached to the 
effect that the source of the energy required for the sun’s continual 
output of heat was to be sought in the mutual gravitating conden- 
sation of his parts. A mass of gravitating gas may become actually 
hotter by radiation. As it loses heat, its parts approach, and the 


1 Op. cit. pp. 323-4. 
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whole mass contracts. Two bodies attracting each other will, by 
their collision, set free energy which appears as heat, and the mutual 
approach of the gravitating parts is an effect of the same kind. The 
heat thus developed may be more than enough to compensate for 
that lost by radiation. This reasoning was applied to the sun, and 
estimates of the sun’s life as a useful radiating system were made by 
Lord Kelvin and others. But the past history of the sun was, on 
these calculations, far too short to admit of the periods required by 
the geologist for the formation of the earth’s crust and the evolution 
of species thereon. 

‘The phenomena of radio-activity have, however, thrown new 
light on this problem. If but two or three parts in a million of the 
sun’s mass consist of radium, Mr. W. E. Wilson has shown that the 
present rate of heat emission would be maintained. Thus a very 
small quantity of radio-active material would appreciably retard the 
loss of heat, and greatly prolong the heat of the sun.! . . . A similar 
lengthening of the probable age of the earth is also indicated by the 
same course of argument. The temperature of the earth rises as we 
pass underground, and, from the present temperature gradient, 
Lord Kelvin had calculated that about one hundred million years 
ago the earth was a molten mass. Although from the nature of the 
assumptions made in this calculation, little weight could be attached 
to the exact result obtained, the estimated age of the earth, as the 
home of organic life, was again too short for the requirements 
of geology and biology. But it is now known that radio-active 
matter in small quantities is very widely distributed throughout the 
earth and its atmosphere. Clay, for instance, yields a radio-active 
emanation in appreciable quantities, and Professor Rutherford has 
calculated that, if all the substance of the earth were as active as 
clay, the present distribution of temperature might be maintained by 
this cause alone. Such a result shows, at all events, that the 
observed temperature gradient is not a safe guide when used as the 
sole means of estimating the age of the habitable globe.’ 


Thus the objection raised by physics to the ‘ unlimited 
bank of time’ required by geology, biology, and evolution 
admits of removal from an entirely unexpected quarter, and 
relieves two departments of science from a deadlock. 

We trust that the least scientific of our readers who have 
struggled to assimilate the body of facts and principles which 


1 The presence of helium in the sun directly points to the occurrence 
there of radio-active processes. 
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have been set forth in this article will at least have been 
impressed with the importance and the suggestiveness of the 
knowledge which the physicists of our day have so ingeniously 
and skilfully wrung from Nature. A more ultimate theory 
of matter, a profounder insight into the inner workings of our 
universe, has been attained. Surely all will admit, as Mr. 
Balfour puts it, ‘that so bold an attempt to unify physical 
Nature excites feelings of the most acute intellectual grati- 
fication. The satisfaction it gives is almost zsthetic in its 
intensity and quality.’ 

But our purpose would be only partly fulfilled, did we 
neglect altogether to-consider the philosophical bearing of 
these new discoveries. And we may therefore proceed to 
examine somewhat more carefully the British Association 
address to which reference has already been made. 

Mr. Balfour, although not one of the leaders of thought, 
is indisputably chief of the ednect—gracefully foremost among 
those who, without being themselves specialists in any of the 
primary disciplines of knowledge or thought, have a more than 
decorative intimacy with the work of specialists, and in that 
half-explored Borderland of speculation and faith where the 
great human interests merge into ultimate questionings and an 
ultimate trust, are pleasantly discursive and usefully critical. 
His best known work—outside the tare-sown harvest-fields of 
politics—has been informed and inspired by an apologist’s 
interest in the constructions of natural science and by a 
philosopher’s interest in its method and postulates. There- 
fore, when the British Association illustrated anew the char- 
acteristic breadth of our English culture by electing him— 
the foremost among English statesmen—to preside over the 
meetings of the foremost of English scientists, he naturally 
sought material for his Presidential address in those discoveries 
and conceptions concerning the ultimate constitution of 
physical reality which have furnished to the recent history of 
science its most brilliant and suggestive page. Equally 
characteristic was the use he made of this material. He used 
it not as a man of science, curious for the precise definition 
or more conclusive demonstration of new facts, but as a 
philosopher interested in the bearing of new knowledge 
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upon familiar ways of thinking. In effect he addressed 
himself to the question, ‘What interest have these new 
discoveries and these new conceptions for our critical and con- 
structive philosophy ?’ and to that same question the short 
remainder of this paper will be devoted. 

It is sometimes said by those whose faith is free from the 
restraints of exact thinking that recent advances in physical 
science have destroyed materialism by ‘spiritualizing’ the 
conception of matter. Thisis wholly a mistake. Matter does 
not cease to be material because we discover it to be more 
subtle than we at one time supposed it to be. Electrons are 
in no sense more spiritual than vortex-rings, or Dalton’s 
molecules, or the atoms of Lucretius, or even than the crude, 
unanalyzed matter of the plain man’s everyday thought. If 
materialism were at any time credible, the ‘electric theory of 
matter’ does not in any way or in any degree tend to make 
it incredible. But, on the other hand, that theory does not 
give the least support to materialism. It is no more possible 
to explain consciousness by the interplay of electrons than by 
the action and re-action of atoms—to derive perception from 
bombarding electrons than from impinging ether-waves ; nor 
does our new insight into the marvellous and subtle com- 
plexity of the physical world disclose anything that can lead 
us for one moment to suppose that the synthetic unity of 
consciousness can be other than spiritual, or that ‘ psychical 
composition ’ can take place otherwise than in and by means 
of some ‘medium of composition’ which is itself spiritual. 
Green’s question, ‘ What makes experience possible?’ remains 
as urgent as ever, and his answer as conclusive as ever. There 
is nothing in the new discoveries that can in any way affect 
the familiar analysis which leads us to infer, from the most 
characteristic facts of our conscious life, the existence of an 
abiding personal subject—individual in each one of us—whose 
nature cannot be material. Upon these points, then, which 
constitute the initial centre of our most important apologetic 
interest, the new conceptions of matter have nothing new to 
tell us. They are controversially insignificant and leave every 
question of the kind just indicated precisely where they found 
it. For instance, the ‘electric theory of matter’ cannot give 
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the slightest help towards the final syntheses required to 
complete the ..aturalistic unification of Professor Haeckel’s 
much-advertized Monism. 

If, however, these new discoveries make no new contribu- 
tion to the discussion of these primary problems, they 
undoubtedly, as Mr. Balfour has already shewn, illustrate 
other points which are, for philosophic thinkers, of consider- 
able although quite different importance. They shew us 
that the content of physical science is not phenomenal : 
they suggest that the method of physical science is not wholly 
empirical. (@) What do we mean by phenomenalism in 
natural science? We mean the doctrine or practice governed 
by the conception that the subjects of scientific investigation 
are phenomena, and that the aim ofscientific inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the regular sequences that subsist between phenomena. 
But what are phenomena? Kant used the word phenomenon 
to characterize the object as content of experience from its 
non-empirical—its noumenal—ground, from that ‘thing-in- 
itself’ which he supposed to be the ultimate reality and cause 
of the empirical object. Men of science apparently use the 
word to indicate that which is immediately given, and their 
purpose in using it—when this use of it is more than con- 
ventional—appears to be this: to set forth the doctrine that 
scientific research is independent of metaphysical construction 
or interpretation. The ‘things’ which constitute the raw 
material of natural science are, we are told, daza, not constructs, 
and, as such, they do not derive any part of their observed or 
observable character—any part of that character with which 
alone science deals—from processes of ‘ subjective’ thought 
or subjective activity. This ‘pure objectivity’ is generally 
held to be essential to the certainty of the natural sciences. 
But a phenomenon in this sense can be only pyschological— 
it can be nothing more than the unconstrued content of a 
momentary experience. Obviously, the actual data of the 
natural sciences—the actual ‘things’ which those sciences 
investigate—are much more than this. 

Nor is it any more true to say that the only aim os 
scientific inquiry is todiscover the regular sequences that 
subsist between phenomena. We all know what the 
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ordinary emphasis upon ‘sequence’ means. It is intended 
to purge the scientific man’s vocabulary of metaphysics—to 
mark off the domain of Natural Science (occupied only by 
inter-related ‘phenomena’) from that nebulous region of 
metaphysical uncertainty wherein the idea of law blossoms 
into an unverifiable teleology, and the conception of cause 
into a theology. As such, it is only a polemical device of 
transitory importance—and is not to be taken as definitive. 
In truth, what science actually seeks for, and what it believes 
itself more or less completely to discover, is not a mere 
formula but a dynamic nature—not mere sequences, but 
the actual constitution of physical reality. 

Only because and in so far as Natural Science goes beyond 
‘phenomena’ to ‘things,’ beyond ‘sequences’ to dynamic 
realities can it give us a general We/t-Anschauung which we 
can contrast as better or as worse with the final constructions 
of Christian thought or of this or that philosophic school. In 
other words, only if and in so far as Natural Science is onto- 
logical can it give us a cosmology. 

But, in so far as Natural Science is ontological, its funda- 
mental conceptions are those of uncriticized common-sense. 
It speaks to us of a ‘real, ‘external’ world, existing in 
a ‘real’ space and in ‘real’ time, and manifesting ‘real’ 
energy. All these conceptions, however, need to be analyzed 
and verified; but this primary need those who, because they 
are scientists, think themselves prophets make no attempt to 
meet. Yet, until this analysis be made even a scientific 
monism is impossible, or, if possible, must be unintelligible. 
For instance, neither Space nor Time is othing, and the 
conception of physical infinity, which is so prominent in every 
pseudo-scientific polemic —as, for instance, in Professor 
Haeckel’s—is at least no more easy to comprehend than the 
philosopher’s doctrine of the Absolute or the theologian’s 
idea of a personal God. The analysis which shews the 
inadequacy, in these essential particulars, of the ‘common- 
sense’ view of the world, shews with equal conclusiveness 
the inadequacy of the scientific view; and nearly every 
important consideration that leads men beyond Common 
Sense to Philosophy as the necessary corrective and 
OL. LX.—NO. CXIX. K 
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ordinary emphasis upon ‘sequence’ means. It is intended 
to purge the scientific man’s vocabulary of metaphysics—to 
mark off the domain of Natural Science (occupied only by 
inter-related ‘phenomena’) from that nebulous region of 
metaphysical uncertainty wherein the idea of law blossoms 
into an unverifiable teleology, and the conception of cause 
into a theology. As such, it is only a polemical device of 
transitory importance—and is not to be taken as definitive. 
In truth, what science actually seeks for, and what it believes 
itself more or less completely to discover, is not a mere 
formula but a dynamic nature— not mere sequences, but 
the actual constitution of physical reality. 

Only because and in so far as Natural Science goes beyond 
‘phenomena’ to ‘things, beyond ‘sequences’ to dynamic 
realities can it give us a general We/t-Anschauung which we 
can contrast as better or as worse with the final constructions 
of Christian thought or of this or that philosophic school. In 
other words, only if and in so far as Natural Science is onto- 
logical can it give us a cosmology. 

But, in so far as Natural Science is ontological, its funda- 
mental conceptions are those of uncriticized common-sense. 
It speaks to us of a ‘real,’ ‘external’ world, existing in 
a ‘real’ space and in ‘real’ time, and manifesting ‘real’ 
energy. All these conceptions, however, need to be analyzed 
and verified; but this primary need those who, because they 
are scientists, think themselves prophets make no attempt to 
meet. Yet, until this analysis be made even a scientific 
monism is impossible, or, if possible, must be unintelligible. 
For instance, neither Space nor Time is nothing, and the 
conception of physical infinity, which is so prominent in every 
pseudo-scientific polemic —as, for instance, in Professor 
Haeckel’s—is at least no more easy to comprehend than the 
philosopher’s doctrine of the Absolute or the theologian’s 
idea of a personal God. The analysis which shews the 
inadequacy, in these essential particulars, of the ‘common- 
sense’ view of the world, shews with equal conclusiveness 
the inadequacy of the scientific view; and nearly every 
important consideration that leads men beyond Common 
Sense to Philosophy as the necessary corrective and 
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completion of Common Sense, leads them also, for a similar 
correction and completion of thought, beyond Science to 
Philosophy. Neither Common Sense nor Natural Science is 
‘non-metaphysical’: in each a definite metaphysic is implicit, 
but it is a metaphysic which certainly needs analysis, and 
probably needs complete re-statement. 

(4) ‘The common notion that he who would search out 
the secrets of Nature must humbly wait on experience, 
obedient to its slightest hint, is, Mr. Balfour tells us, and 
truly tells us, ‘only partly true” This may be the scientific 
observer’s 
‘ordinary attitude: but now and again it happens that observation 
and experiment are not treated as guides to be meekly followed, but 
as witnesses to be broken down in examination. Their plain mess- 
age is disbelieved, and the investigating judge does not pause until 
a confession in harmony with his preconceived ideas has, if possible, 
been wrung from their reluctant evidence.’ 

In these forensic metaphors Mr. Balfour sets forth the well- 
known fact that scientific inquiry is often directed by con- 
ceptions —by ideals of truth, let us say—which, in relation to 
this or that particular inquiry which they direct, are certainly 
a priort. For example, in those recent discoveries which 
have brought us so near the substantial unification of physical 
nature, he sees the triumph not of a merely empirical method 
but of a method directed and controlled by the thought of 
unity—by the instinctive belief, as he prefers to call it, that 
the world is a whole and not a mere congeries—and by the 
logical ideal illustrated of old by Ockam’s Razor—Extia non 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. This successful control of 
exploration by a priort thought—this anticipation of science 
by logic—this verifying of our ‘ subjective’ surmisings, inevit- 
ably suggests most interesting questions. How ought we to 
construe a world which thus conforms to the results of our 
dialectic? How can we explain a mind which is thus widely 
illuminative? Moreover, since the processes of Nature thus 
seem to conform to our logical ideals, our predominant in- 
terests compel the inquiry, Do they conform also to our moral 
ideals? To that question, however, Science gives no answer, 
and in that silence Religion finds its characteristic opportunity. 
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ArT. VII. 


MR. C. H. TURNER’S EDITION OF THE 
NICENE CREED AND CANONS. 


Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Turis Antiquissima;: Cano- 
num et Conctliorum Graecorum Interpretationes Latinae. 
Edidit CUTHBERTUS HAMILTON TURNER, A.M., Coll. 
B. Mariae Magdalenae apud Oxon. Socius. Fasc. I. pars 
altera. Nicaent Concilit Praefationes, Capitula, Symbolum, 
Canones. (Oxonii, e Typ. Clarendoniano, 1904.) 


WE give a hearty welcome to this second part of Mr. Turner’s 
great undertaking. It is one which does credit to English 
scholarship as well as to the Delegates of the Oxford Press, 
who enable scholars to put out their work in very admirable 
and sumptuous form, and to its officials for the accuracy and 
beauty of such a difficult piece of printing. The production of 
books of this kind brings no direct gain, but much expense both 
to editor and publishers : yet at the same time it confers much 
honour on themselves, and tends to establish the reputation of 
the University to which they have the happiness to belong. 

This part contains the principal documents relating to the 
Nicene Council, viz. the Prefaces, Capitula, Creed and Canons, 
together with the best list of the names of the subscribing 
bishops, which Mr. Turner has fortunately discovered since 
the publication of the first instalment of his work just six 
years ago (February 1899). That portion contained the 
so-called Apostolic Canons and the Latin lists of names, 
which are of course very important on account of the com- 
parative deficiency of Greek material. It may be a fitting 
introduction to our main subject to give some information 
with regard to these names. 

It needs no explanation to shew what a valuable source 
of history such lists of bishops and sees afford. We do not 
grudge the time that Mr. Turner in England, and Drs. Gelzer, 
Hilgenfeld and Cuntz' in Germany, have spent upon them— 
unfortunately for both parties, almost simultaneously, and 

1 Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina Latine, Graece, Coptice, Syriace, Arabice, 
Armeniace, sociata opera ediderunt H. Gelzer, H. Hilgenfeld, O. Cuntz. 
Teubner, Lipsiae, 1898: a small book costing six shillings. 
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therefore without the possibility of either making full use 
of the other’s labours. Mr. Turner was, however, in 1899 
just in time to make partial use of the German work. We 
may specially congratulate him now upon the discovery of 
the final list, to which we have referred, in the twelfth-century 
Vatican MS. Lat. 1319, which is here quoted as 4! It was a 
worthy crown to his labours in reconstituting the subscriptions 
to have discovered a text which (at any rate in its earlier 
parts) shewed careful correction from the Greek, probably at 
Alexandria, and which almost exactly confirmed the results 
at which he had arrived, by inference and conjecture, as to 
the 218 names which his list contains. We see that his 
German rivals, or more truly fellow-workers, consider that 
the number of certain names may from various sources, 
especially the Coptic lists, be raised to 232, to which five 
may perhaps be added from the inferior of the two Greek 
lists? and the very faulty Arabic.’ It is the great merit of 
the German book that it gives aclear and intelligible account 
of its material, and explains how the main body of the lists 
took their origin from one which was due to St. Athanasius’ 
efforts, in his small but influential synod held at Alexandria 
in A.D. 362, which was designed to restore the authority of 
the Nicene Council and to collect its principal documents. 
The Acts of this Council may, according to Gelzer, be found 
in two Coptic MSS., parts of the same book but torn apart, 
one in the Borgian Museum at Rome, No. 159, and one in 
the National Library, No. 239, also at Rome. 

This makes the Coptic list, which unfortunately ends with 
the heading of the Province of Pamphylia, very important so 
far as it goes. The Greek list, which is due to the historian 
Theodorus Lector, c#vca A.D. 525, is of course of remarkable 
value. It is contained in a MS. of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
No. 344. The two Syriac lists, as well as the Armenian 
(according to the German editors), are also from the Greek. 
It rests now with some one to sum up all this material. We 
believe that such an essay would establish the value of 
Mr. Turner’s work published in 1899 and reinforced by his 

1 Appendix III. p. 99. * Vat. Reg. 44, saec. xiv. 
3 Pair. Nic. Nomina, p. 1xix sq. 
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important find of ¢ The present part, however, which 
deals with the Creed and Canons of the great Council, 
will naturally interest students much more generally than 
the first, and we will endeavour to make the nature of that 
interest clear. 

It is in our eyes the one fault of Mr. Turner’s book that 
its editor has not hitherto done this work for his readers. 
Agreeable as the task is to a fellow-student, it is certain that 
Mr. Turner could have done it much better himself. It would 
surely have been wise for him to have done something to con- 
ciliate the generality of those who compose the reading and 
purchasing public for such a work, who may be (as things 
are) in a measure deterred from purchasing so austere a pre- 
sentation of the documents. Beautiful as the form of the 
book is, and convenient in many ways for reference, such men 
will necessarily feel disappointed that it contains no general 
introduction and no promise of one. Yet Mr. Turner has 
good precedents for such an undertaking. The German 
Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina contains most of the necessary 
helps, except indeed tables of contents. Mr. Brightman (now, 
we are glad to think, a brother Fellow of Magdalen College 
with Mr. Turner), notwithstanding his severely critical temper 
and love of compression, has provided much assistance to 
his readers in his classical edition of the Eastern Liturgies. 
We notice also that two at least of the editors of texts in 
the Vienna Corpus (Bonwetsch and Giinther) have provided 
similar help to the readers of Tertullian and the Avellana 
collection of Epistles respectively, in dissertations separately 
published and in German, but suitable for binding with the 
texts. Mr. Turner has shewn his capacity in this direction 
by various papers published in the Guardian and Journal of 
Theological Studies, and particularly in his criticism of Pro- 
fessor Friedrich’s thesis on the Sardican canons in the latter 
review (April 1902). We hope that he will put his histori- 
cal information together and publish it as soon as possible, 
either in Latin or English, in a form which may be bound 
up with the series now in hand. It would be a serious 
loss to ecclesiastical history if his great undertaking were 
brought to an untimely end owing to his failure to recognize 
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the needs of those to whom he offers his work, and the sort 
of disappointment they will feel when asked to pay a guinea 
for less than 200 pages of texts and critical and philological 
notes with only incomplete clues to their meaning and value. 
If this introduction contained further the best Greek texts 
of the names and of the Creed and Canons it would add little 
to the cost of the work and much to the convenience of 
the student. 

We make these remarks entirely in the interest of the book 
itself, which on every page exhibits fine scholarly qualities, 
as well as unwearied labour, involving many journeys, long 
hours of collation and re-collation, and studious and fruitful 
meditation on the material so gathered. We have reason to 
congratulate Mr. Turner on many of his discoveries. We 
agree with him in nearly all his conclusions. 

The arrangement of the main body of his material is 
very careful and convenient. It consists of three groups of 
texts in parallel columns, exhibiting side by side those types 
of the Prefaces, Creed, and Canons which the reader will most 
need to compare minutely in order to perceive their relation to 
one another and to estimate their value as historical docu- 
ments, or (what is quite a different thing) as interpretations of 
the Greek. 

The first and second groups consist each of four types of 
text ; the third of two. To these ten must be added the 
fragment of an eleventh from a Freising text now at Munich, 
To each group is prefixed a convenient summary of the manu- 
scripts employed, with some information as to their historical 
character. After each of the three groups come certain ap- 
pendices and addenda, the latter being useful historical and 
philological notes which could not well be introduced into 
the apparatus criticus. The apparatus itself also contains 
many hints and directions for which the reader will be 
grateful. The main interest, however, of the volume lies in 
the discrimination, arrangement, and comparison of the differ- 
ent types of text which make up the three groups, and the 
assignment to them of their places in the historical develop- 
ment of the Western Church. 

The first group is connected very definitely with the 
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Councils of Carthage held in 419 and 424 or 425 under the 
presidency of Aurelius Bishop of Carthage, and with the dis- 
pute about appeals between Rome and Africa. ‘The second 
is mainly connected with an earlier period, the papacy of 
Innocent I. (402-417), so much so that we have sometimes 
been inclined to wonder why Mr. Turner did not put it first. 
But the presence of Caecilian’s text in the African group of 
course takes us back to Nicaea, and the Isidorian material, 
which is very properly placed in the second group, carries us on 
to Dionysius Exiguus and the sixth century. The third group 
contains the two versions of Dionysius, the first of which is 
now edited for the first time. The student, however, will be 
wise constantly to remind himself that the genesis of the 
second group, as a group, is historically earlier than that of 
the first, and that the first is concerned with a controversy, 
while the second was put together rather for the purpose 
of giving information. The Freising fragment, with which 
the volume concludes, is a summary of certain parts of the 
Canons and appears to be of small value, though the manu- 
script is important. 

It is in the first two groups that the historian will find 
most of interest, and that interest cannot fail to be great 
when once the connexion of the different texts is made 
apparent. The first group appeals very strikingly to the 
imagination. It places us at once in the midst of some of the 
most dramatic scenes in early Church history, the Councils in 
which the papal claims to interfere in African Church affairs, 
on behalf of a presbyter Apiarius, who had been deposed 
and excommunicated by his bishop, Urbanus of Sicca, were 
discussed and finally refuted and rejected.'| We need not 
recount the well-known details of Pope Zosimus’ claim to 
order the restoration of this man on the ground of certain 
canons which he cited as Nicene and which we now (rightly 
or wrongly) call ‘Sardican. Nor need we summarize the 
letters addressed to Popes Boniface and Celestine (successors 
of Zosimus) by the indignant African bishops, who describe 


‘ The documents may be conveniently consulted in Bruns’ Canones 
Afpostolorum et Conciliorum, i. 155-202, and, of course, in any of the larger 
collections of Councils. 
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in vivid language the arrogance of the Roman legate Fausti- 
nus, the shifts and pleas and final confession of Apiarius, and 
the trouble which they took to ascertain the truth both as to 
his conduct and as to what was really Nicene. The important 
point here is to notice that there was no doubt either at Rome 
or Carthage that the Nicene caxons were binding as well as 
the Nicene Creed. The papal claims said nothing about 
Imperial rescripts (such as that of Gratian to Damasus), 
and apparently very littie about custom; but the whole 
weight of the assertion is ‘ This is Nicene, therefore it is bind- 
ing.’ Such a claim of course set the Africans at once to con- 
sult the copy of the Nicene Creed and canons brought back 
by their representative Caecilian from the great Council. 
Finding neither of the two canons alleged in this version,’ 
they determined to send for correct copies to the bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, in order to compare 
them with the documents cited by Zosimus. 

It is in the first group of his texts, as we have said, that 
Mr. Turner has put together the matter that came before 
these African councils, so far as it has been preserved to us. 
The first column naturally contains the version made by 
or for Caecilian, which has the perhaps unique position of 
being a document contemporary with the original Creed and 
canons. It isa version full of interest, and occasionally seems 
to preserve a correct rendering where others do not.’ But 
it is by no means verbally accurate. It contains a number 
of glosses and paraphrases, a number of strange mistrans- 
lations,’ and some omissions. 


1 Sard. Lat. 7 and 17. 

2 The rendering of rd yap dveridnrrov éxdixet 7 KxaGoAck exkAnoia in 
Canon 9 by ‘irreprehensibilem enim requirit Catholica Ecclesia’ seems 
to give the right sense, ze. ‘the Church requires a presbyter to be free 
from reproach.’ The reference is of course to 1 Tim. iii. 2, cf v. 17 and 
vi. rg4and Tit. i. 7. This use of éxdicet may be compared with Deut. xviii. 
19, LXX. Others render ‘defendit,’ and one ‘ vindicat’ and so Dr. Bright. 

* The phrase, of ¢v r@ xavou efera{duevor, ‘clergy whose names are 
on the register,’ has clearly puzzled the interpreter, and is generally mis- 
translated, e.g. in Canons 16 and 17, and practically twice in each. But it 
is rendered more correctly in 19 ‘(diaconissae) quae in canone con- 
tinentur.’ 
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The second column, headed Afticz, contains the new 
translation of the canons made for the use of the Africans 
under the direction of Atticus, bishop of Constantinople. It is 
ascribed to two authors, Philo and Evarestus, and is mostly 
an independent version; but it occasionally seems to follow 
the wording of Caecilian.| From this we gather that 
Caecilian’s version was laid before Atticus for consideration. 
In thethird column comes the Pzsca, which does not directly 
touch the Councils of Carthage, but is placed here because 
it is evidently based both upon the text of Atticus and on 
that which follows next in order, the version headed Codiczs 
Lngilramz. This last version, which (like Caecilian’s) was 
first edited by the Ballerini, is described by Mr. Turner 
as ‘originis vel Romanae vel saltem Italicae; saeculo ut 
videtur quarto conscripta. It presumably represents the 
text or one of the texts in the hands of the Roman legates at 
Carthage. Its strongly ‘Roman’ character is obvious. It 
contains the spurious preface to the sixth canon of Nicaea, 
in the form in which the Roman legate Paschasinus quoted 
it for Pope Leo at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and it 
omits the twentieth canon, on not kneeling on Sundays and 
during the Pentecostal season. The insertion (as well as the 
omission) seems to shew the masterful way in which the 
partisans of Rome dealt with the documents of the Uni- 
versal Church. Yet the omission does not stand alone, since 
we observe it in the Gallican version of column 5 and in the 
paraphrase of Rufinus in column 7, as well as in other 
Roman texts. It was therefore, probably, an old determina- 
tion in the West (outside Africa) not to follow the East as 
regards the posture of prayer. It is, however, more impor- 
tant to notice that in this manuscript of Ingilramus, bishop 
of Teate (Chieti) (1), as well as in one which is partly akin 
to it (Q), we find a series of Capitula Nicaent Concilic in 
which the Sardican canons are registered continuously, and 
without a hint of difference, after the Nicene.? This is a dis- 
tinctly Roman feature, as we shall presently see. But it is 
also likely, as we shall observe in discussing the second 


See especially Canons 10 and 20. 
? See Turner, Appendix V. p. 145. 
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group, that the spurious preface was not in the papal chan- 
cery so early as the days of Pope Innocent and that it 
belongs rather to the time of his successors, Zosimus, Boni- 
face, and Celestine. In that case we may perhaps consider 
Mr. Turner’s suggestion of an Italian rather than Roman 
origin for the Codex Ingilramito be preferable—that is, if we 
accept a fourth-century date for this text. 

The reader may naturally say, ‘You have accounted for 
three out of the five sets of documents ; but where are those 
from Alexandria and Antioch?’ With regard to the latter 
we have reason to think that no answer was received from 
that quarter at the time ; since only copies received from 
Cyril of Alexandria and Atticus of Constantinople are 
mentioned in the conciliar letter of the African bishops 
addressed to Pope Celestine in A.D. 424 as having been 
forwarded to his predecessor Boniface.! But as regards the 
documents sent from Alexandria, it is one of the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Turner to have gone a long way towards 
identifying them. That such documents were sent is not 
only known from the conciliar letter just cited, but from 
a letter of Cyril, preserved in the African archives,’ in which 
he says ; ‘ Necesse habui per harum latorem filium nostrum 
Innocentium presbyterum fidelissima exemplaria ex authen- 
tica synodo in Nicaena civitate Bithyniae habita vestrae 
caritati dirigere: quod et in ecclesiastica historia requirentes 
invenietis.’ By the ‘ecclesiastical history’ we presume that 
Cyril means Rufinus’ continuation of Eusebius, which was 
perhaps the first Latin Church history and the first (though 
very imperfect) history of the Council, and which contained, 
though the closely contemporary Historia Sacra of Sulpicius 
did not, a paraphrase of the Canons. Rufinus, we may 
remind our readers, was well known in Egypt, where he spent 
eight years of his life and made many friends, and he was 
also much loved by Augustine. As regards the ‘fidelissima 
exemplaria,’ if they included or contained new Latin trans- 
lations, like that of Philo and Evarestus at Constanti- 
nople, we must confess that such a translation has not 
survived. But if we may suppose that they were Greek 


1 See Bruns, Canones, i. 202. ? Bruns, Zc. 199. 
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documents by which the faulty version of Caecilian was 
in part revised, we may accept Mr. Turner’s conjecture 
that ‘ Cyril’s answer really lies before us in the very numerous 
series of Nicene, Athanasian, and Sardican documents which 
form the nucleus of the collection known as that of the 
deacon Theodosius, cod. Veron. Ix. (58).’! This is the 
manuscript which he cites as @, of which he has fortunately 
found another text in the twelfth-century Vatican manu- 
script ¢, already referred to. 

It is a great pity that no summary of the arguments sup- 
porting this important conclusion appears anywhere in this 
fasciculus ; for it can hardly be supposed that all English 
scholars have access to the ten-year-old Guardian article in 
which they are (and that only partially) contained, while 
foreigners are even less likely to be able to consult it. We 
will try, however, to put the main argument as we suppose 
that Mr. Turner might have done, especially since the dis- 
covery of the Vatican MS. ¢ adds a valuable link to the chain 
of evidence. 

The version of Atticus contains traces of Caecilian’s 
version. Therefore Aurelius’ messengers took their African 
version with them. They also probably passed by Alex- 
andria on their way to Constantinople (as one of us might do 
in making the same journey), and would naturally put their 
version before Cyril. When therefore we find a text of these 
documents more closely resembling Caecilian’s than that of 
Atticus does, and in fact only another form of it, but contain- 
ing emendations from the Greek which (for other reasons) we 
should consider Alexandrian, and when one manuscript of 
this text contains the best list of Nicene names, amended by 
the Greek, which also appears to have come from Alexandria, 
we have much reason to think that this text exhibits the direct 
or indirect co-operation of St. Cyril. We may account for the 


1 From his article in the Journal of Theological Studies on ‘the 
genuineness of the Sardican canons’ (in reply to Professor Friedrich), 
ili, 371 (April 1902). The argument on this point is to be found in an 
article in the Guardian headed ‘The Verona MSS. of Canons. The 
Theodosian MS. and its connection with St. Cyril’ (December 11, 1895, 
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different treatment which Caecilian’s version received from the 
two patriarchs by supposing that Cyril, either from courtesy, 
or through lack of time, or from a merely practical spirit, 
only had the version of the canons amended in points which 
seemed likely to touch the Roman controversy—that is, prac- 
tically, in the sixth canon—but thought that it was well to put 
in some little bits of history and to amend the Creed. On 
the other hand, Atticus, who had the last word and therefore 
the greatest responsibility, and probably greater leisure for 
the task, wisely decided that Caecilian’s version was too 
faulty to stand, and had a new one made, though preserving 
some of its Latin phrases. The corrections in the Creed 
(presumably made at Alexandria) are obvious: though it 
must be confessed that all the variants in © are not of the 
nature of corrections. The list of names in ¢, which is one 
of Mr. Turner’s most important and happy discoveries, is 
very close to the Greek of Theodorus Lector, published in the 
German book of Dr. Gelzer and his fellow-workers. We 
may remark, in passing, that it is clear that a transcript 
or, better, a photograph of the unpublished manuscript of 
Theodorus’ History in the library of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
should be made at once, and a report upon its value issued 
by some competent scholar. In the meantime it is the 
most probable conjecture that both the list of ¢ and that 
of Theodorus depend upon the Synodicon of Athanasius 
compiled for the Council of 362. Yet this is not absolutely 
certain ; since the Coptic list, apparently connected with this 
Synodicon, first printed by Zoega and then republished by 
Lenormant ' and Revillout,? and lastly by Gelzer, has many 
variations, particularly in the order and number of the 
Egyptian and Libyan bishops. 

It is, however, in the sixth canon that we specially seem 
to see the hand of Cyril in the Theodosian MSS.@ and 4 In 
order to exhibit this clearly we have introduced the variants 
of these manuscripts in round brackets into the text of 
Caecilian. We mark the additions witha +, the omissions 
by om., while the variations are simply recorded, in all cases 
1 Spicilegium Solesmense, i. 516-9. 

2 Le Concile de Nicée, Paris, 1881. 
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adding © to express the agreement of the two manuscripts of 
the Theodosian text, and at the same time notes where these 
variations are with or against the Greek. 


CAECILIANI. 

VI. De primatibus qui ad quasdam pertinent ciuitates. 

Antiqua per Egyptum (+ hac we/et Libiam © = Gr.) adque Penta- 
polim consuetudo seruetur ut Alexandrinus episcopus horum ( + dvrwv) 
habeat sollicitudinem (potestatem © = ri éfovoiay), quoniam et 
urbis Rome episcopo (om. episcopo © contra Gr.) similis mos est ut 
in suburbicaria loca sollicitudinem gerat (om. ut in... gerat © cum 
Gr.); necnon et apud Antiochiam (et Antiochie ©) itaque et in 
aliis prouinciis propria iura seruentur metropolitanis (om. © cum Gr.) 
ecclesiis. Sit autem &c. 


Here we have six variations between Caecilian and the 
Theodosian MSS., four of them made in order to bring the 
text nearer to the Greek, and one (Antiochie) probably for the 
sake of style, while one (the omission of ‘episcopo’) is not 
quite easy to account for. The word is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the sense, but it ought to be there. Two also of the 
four corrections are just such as we should expect to be made 
at Alexandria. The first is the addition of ‘ac Libiam,’ 
which gives the full extent of the Alexandrian bishop’s 
jurisdiction, strangely curtailed by the omission of these 
words in Caecilian.' The change of ‘sollicitudinem’ to 
‘potestatem,’ which answers more exactly to é£ovciay, is also 
exactly in the same direction, while the omission of the inter- 
esting gloss about the ‘suburbicaria loca’ (which no doubt 
expressed the mind of the Nicene fathers), and of the word 
‘metropolitanis ’ lower down, shews an anxiety to be accurate 
in scholarship. Mr. Turner would no doubt have other 
indications from the canons to quote in support of his thesis. 
Thus we see in the first group of texts a wonderfully perfect 
record of the documents of this early controversy, and we are 
grateful to the editor for the convenient manner in which he 


1 In the lists Pentapolis does not occur, but only Upper and Lower 
Libya, Pentapolis being another name for Upper Libya, to which 
(probably) five bishops who were present belonged. Only one (Titus of 
Paratonium) seems to have been present from Lower Libya. 
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has grouped them so as to exhibit their relation to one 
another. 

If now we turn to the second group we find, as we have 
said, that the greater part of it is connected with an earlier 
period, the papacy of Innocent I. (402-417), and we may 
add in all probability with an early part of his episcopate. 
According to the hypothesis which we shall put forward, 
it has to do not with a controversy, but with an attempt to 
obtain influence in a distant province on the invitation of its 
bishop. The first column of this group, the fifth of the whole 
series, contains a local independent text like that of Caecilian. 
The sixth and seventh columns contain material obtained in 
Rome to supplement this local text, while the eighth gives us 
a later Roman attempt to provide a genuine and correct 
version of the Nicene Creed and Canons, which may be dated 
perhaps in the early years of Pope Celestine (422-432). 

The Gallican version in the fifth column, the foundation 
of this second group, has, as we have said, a local character. 
It is one of the texts due to Maassen, to whose Geschichte der 
Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts tm Abend- 
lande (Gratz, 1870) Mr. Turner makes frequent and honour- 
able reference as the constant companion of his studies. 
Mr. Turner has collected the peculiarities of this Gallican text 
in a note on p. 178. We extract them in the hope that they 
may attract the attention of some student of local Latin who 
may be able to throw light on their probable home. The 
translator, whom Mr. Turner supposes to have been a much 
earlier writer than the episcopate of Pope Innocent and to 
have lived in the fourth century, uses the following words and 
phrases in the canons :— He employs ‘conventiculum,’ ‘ conven- 
tus, or ‘synodus’ (never ‘concilium’); ‘constituere’ (not 
‘ordinare’); ‘plebs’ (never ‘populus’ or ‘laicus’); ‘qui in 
canone’ (not ‘clericus’); ‘qui in metropoli’ (not ‘ metropoli- 
tanus’) ; ‘gratia’ or ‘ oblatio’ (never ‘eucharistia’ or ‘sacra- 
mentum’); ‘a communione excludere’ or ‘separare’ (only 
once ‘excommunicare’); ‘legi audientiam adcommodare’ 
(not ‘catechizari’) and ‘correctio’ (for ‘conversio’). In the 
Creed (hitherto unpublished) we must note: ‘universorum’ 
(for ‘omnium’) ; ‘unicum’ (for ‘unigenitum’); and the very 
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remarkable ‘corpus adque figuram hominis suscepit’ (for 
‘incarnatus est et homo factus est’), and in the anathema 
‘mutabilem aut commutabilem’ (for ‘convertibilem aut muta- 
bilem’ = tperrov 7) adddXowwtov. The strange rendering of 
1 Tim. iii. 6: ‘ Non nuper plantatum ne insoliscens incedat 
[ie. incidat] in iudicium et laqueum diaboli,’ with the pecu- 
liar phrase in the Creed, ought to lead to detection of the 
provenance of this text. The only further suggestion 
on the origin of this form made by Mr. Turner is that its 
chief MS. K, a seventh-century text, now in the Chapter 
Library at Cologne, came from Southern Gaul, perhaps from 
Provence, being the only MS. which preserves the texts of 
the Council of Nimes of 394 and of Marseilles of 533. It is 
to be noticed that this Gallican version omits the twentieth 
canon about standing in prayer, just as the Codex Ingilrami 
does, and those on which we are next about to comment. 
The writer evidently knew nothing of the Sardican 
material. For the following colophon comes immediately 
after the nineteenth or, as it is here numbered, seventeenth 
canon, about Paulianists and their deaconesses: Explicit 
canon a plurimts et multis eptscopis constitutus ecclesiae 
catholicae apud nicaea. It was surely impossible for anyone 
who saw this text to doubt about the alien character of the 
Sardican matter. 

Can we form any opinion as to the authorship? It is an 
obvious conjecture, though it is one not discussed by Mr. 
Turner, that the Gallican Church received this version through 
its one known representative at Nicaea, Nicasius, and that 
he was the same person as the Nicasius who afterwards 
adhered to the decrees of Sardica, after their promulgation, 
circa A.D. 344. Unfortunately the Nicene lists give the name 
of his see in a form which it is not easy to identify with 
that of any see known to have then existed in Gaul.’ It is 


1 The Greek form of the name is Nixdows Aovias, in Theodorus 
Lector (cf. N. Avds in Vat. Reg. 44). The best attested Latin form is 
Licasius de duia in 4 Other Latin forms are Nicheus duxias, Nicasius 
dobiensis, N. douensis, Nicasius diuiensis (diuionensis, duiensis). The 
Nitrian Syriac has Duias and Ebedjesu Duiae ; the Armenian, Nikasios 
i Divosé = Nicasius e Divo. All these forms, however much they differ 
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supposed by French writers including Duchesne,’ and the 
supposition is adopted by A. Harnack, that he was bishop 
of the modern Die, anciently Dea, a little mountain city of 
the Vocontii in the province of Vienne, from 25 to 30 miles 
S.E. of Valence. Die is situated on the Drome, a tributary of 
the Rhone, and access to the East across the Alps, as in the 
Bordeaux Itinerary, was easy enough. But all the early 
forms of the name of Nicasius’ see contain a u, v(d), or w 
element which does not occur, so far as we know, in any of 
the old names or forms of Die. It is also to be noticed that 
the language of the Council of Arles, A.D. 314, lends no support 
to the idea that the Gallican version was composed in that 
province. Under these circumstances it was natural that the 
German editors should think of Dijon (Divio, Dibio, Divio- 
dunum) as the see of Nicasius. The difficulty is that the 
bishop of the Lingones (Langres) was not called Divionensis 
till a later date, while Dijon was not made a bishop’s see till 
the eighteenth century. It may just be worth while to 
mention the conjecture that the see really meant is Besancon 
(Vesontio), from its remarkable position on the river Doubs 
(Dubis), so graphically described by Caesar: ‘flumen Aldua- 
dubis [ Dubis], ut circino circumductum, paene totum oppidum 
cingit.’* It is also possible to think of Divodurum, the old 
name of Metz, or Divéna (Aoujova of Ptolemy), that of 
Cahors. Dinia (Digne) in the province of Embrun, might 
easily be miswritten Duia, but its see can hardly be so old as 
A.D. 325. 
(except the valueless Vat. Reg. 44), bear witness to the existence of a u 
or v or w sound in the name. It is difficult to see how this can be 
satisfied by any ancient form of the modern French Die. The old name 
of this place was Augusta Dea, or Dea Vocontiorum, or simply Dea, with 
the adjective Deensis, later Diensis. The question does not concern us 
whether the name was taken from an indigenous goddess Andarta or from 
a Roman empress. See Corp. Jnscr. Lat. vol. xii. p. 161 ed. Hirschfeld, 
who is strongly in favour of Andarta. There appears to be no trace of a 
form Diva, which might have easily ledto Duia. Mr. F. Madan mentions 
Duaeum (Doué) a town of Anjou, but notes that it was not a bishop’s see. 
1 Gallia Christiana, xvi. 511, where the editors say ‘ dubitari nequit’ 
and quote a Pope as claiming Die for the see of Nicasius in 1075 ; 


Duchesne, Fastes &pisc. de Pancienne Gaule, i. 228. 
2 De B. Gall. i. 38. 
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We must therefore leave this point in uncertainty. But 
it can hardly be doubted that the text which stands next in 
order, in column 6, headed Gadlo-Hispana, is partly at least 
based upon this early Gallican text and upon the paraphrase 
of Rufinus in the next column. This is Mr. Turner’s opinion 
(p. 178, column 2), and he also adds that the author of the 
Gallo-Hispana certainly had not seen the Greek text (p. 180, 
col. 2; cf p. 151, line 14). Indeed, the author treats the 
matter with great freedom, being content to give the general 
sense in ordinary language rather than to translate. It is 
therefore very interesting to find that both this Gad/o-Hispana 
and the paraphrase or summary of Rufinus claim to be from 
the copies of Pope Innocent. The name Gallo-Hispana 
should in fact be rather Gallo-Romana. The Gallo-Hispana 
has only nineteen canons, following the Ged//ica in one but 
not both its varieties of numeration, and making up for its 
first divergence by dividing its last canon (with Rufinus 
and Ingilramus) into two. After these nineteen canons 
follows the Creed with the note: ‘ Hosius episcopus ciuitate 
Cordubensis prouincia Hispanie dixit: Sic credo sicuti 
supra scriptum est. Victor et Vincentius presbiteri urbis 
Rome.’ 

‘XX. Hosius episcopus dixit’ e.q.s. Then follows the 
text of the first Sardican canon and the rest of the series 
numbered up to thirty-nine, with the colophon: Expliciunt 
canones cccxvtti episcoporum Nicent transscripti in urbe Roma 
de exemplaribus Sancti Innocenti episcopi. Amen. Then 
follow the subscriptions of the Nicene bishops. 

The note in Rufinus to which we have referred follows 
the Symbolum (which, it is interesting to note, is that of 
Caecilian'). The note is couched in the following words: 
Incipiunt canones Nicaent cccxvitt eptscoporum scripti in urbe 
Roma de exemplaribus sancti episcopit Innocentt, He divides 
the canons into twenty-two, but, like the others of whom we 
have been speaking, omits the Greek 2oth, on standing to 
pray. Then follows a colophon referring to the decrees and 


1 That is, of Caecilian uncorrected by ©. There is, however, one 
reading in which Rufinus agrees with © against Caecilian (‘natum, non 
Jactum, where Caecilian has ‘ natum, non creatum’), 
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adding a note about the Paschal question, making clear that 
this was the whole of the Nicene matter. 

The inference which is to be drawn from these facts is that 
the compiler of the Gallo-Hispana had before him sufficient 
evidence to shew him that the Nicene Canons were about 
twenty in number, and that the twenty which he added 
after the Creed and before the subscriptions were not really 
Nicene. It is of course clear that he had something else 
before him besides the Gaédlica and Rufinus. The latter 
(strange to say) makes no mention whatever of a council at 
Sardica. We must therefore suspend our judgement as to the 
exact motives which led the compiler of the Gal/o-Hispana 
to introduce the Sardican matter into the middle of the 
Nicene. We may, however, observe that the title attached 
to the canons in the paraphrase which is taken from Rufinus 
does not exist in his History, but is simply the heading given 
by the scribes to matter extracted from the History which 
came into the hands of the Gallican Church from the library 
of Pope Innocent. As Mr. Turner says of this title: ‘ Pro- 
prius est syllogae tempore Innocenti papae (non multo post 
historiam Rufini editam) e Roma in Galliam transmissae.’ 
By the ‘sylloge’ he means the two texts, Gallo-Hispana and 
Rufint which he prints side by side (see pp. 179-180). Wedo 
not know from outside evidence the exact date when Rufinus 
wrote his History, but it was some time in the last decade of 
his life (A.D. 400 to 410), and internal evidence drawn from 
the reference, in the prefatory epistle to Chromatius, to the 
incursion (not incursions) of Alaric, seems to fix it to A.D. 401 
between the first two of these invasions. This fits in well 
with what we know as to the dealings of Pope Innocent 
with Gaul to which the transmission of these texts presum- 
ably belongs, either in the first or some later stage of their 
progress. Innocent began his episcopate in 402. Some time 
in the next year he received a visit from Victricius, bishop 
of Rouen, who pressed him to give him a collection of the rules 
of discipline observed in Rome. Victricius was certainly in 
Rome in December 403, as Innocent in the letter which he 
wrote for him, and perhaps handed to him in person (dated 
February 15, 404), speaks of Victricius as having seen the 
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Emperor (Honorius) who also visited Rome in the month of 
December.' The letter of Innocent contains many references 
to the canons of Nicaea, and would naturally excite in 
Victricius the desire to obtain them in the most perfect form. 
The bishop of Rouen had brought, we may presume, his 
Gallican version with him, and would naturally compare it 
with the copies existing in the papal library. Just as Caeci- 
lian’s African version was afterwards corrected at Alexandria 
and Constantinople, so would Victricius’ be at Rome. It 
seems very probable that he or some agent of his was the 
copyist of the documents, ‘de exemplaribus sancti Innocenti 
episcopi,’ which are in question. 

It is interesting to notice that the sixth canon in the Ga//o- 
fispana is without the spurious preface, but that the reference 
to Rome is enlarged into a form which might possibly be 
held to include Gaul, ‘sicut urbis Rome episcopus habet 
uicinas sibi prouincias.’ The letter to Victricius also contains 
a phrase which has sometimes been interpreted to be a 
reference to the seventh Latin canon of Sardica, when 
Innocent asserts, § 6 (as in the current text): ‘Si maiores 
causae in medium fuerint devolutae, ad sedem apostolicam, 
sicut synodus statuit et beata consuetudo exigit, post 
iudicium episcopale referantur. But the words printed in 
italics are probably a later insertion, and the question need 
not be considered. Nevertheless, if these documents were 
transcribed early in the pontificate of Innocent from copies 
in his library, it would follow that the Sardican canons were 
not a forgery of his last year, as Professor Friedrich holds. 
On the other hand, the Pope or his librarian would seem in 
some measure to be implicated in giving them a circulation in 
the midst of Nicene documents, and as Nicene, when he had 
a document in his library (the paraphrase of Rufinus) 
which shewed that the number was complete without them. 
Even if Sardica were held to be a continuation of Nicaea, 
it was a serious falsification of history to number its canons 
continuously and to put the signatures of the Nicene bishops 
after them. 

Another important conclusion follows, viz. that the forged 


» Innocentit Epist. 2, §§ 14, 17, ed. Coustant, pp. 754, 758. 
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preface to the sixth Nicene canon was not known in Rome 
so early as 404, but was introduced between that date and 419 
or thereabouts. Its first appearance is, as we have seen, in the 
text of column 4, the Codex Ingilrami, which appears to 
have been in the hands of those Popes and their legates who 
dealt with the Africans. The form of it cited by Paschasinus, 
the legate of Pope Leo at Chalcedon, is the subject of a valuable 
appendix (VII. p. 148) and of a note (p. 151) in this volume. 

We have seen what kind ofa subterfuge may possibly have 
led to the incorporation of the ‘Sardican’ canons (whether 
originally Sardican or not) in the same series as the Nicene. 
Those who first introduced them probably said in self-defence, 
‘Hosius was president of both councils: we may consider 
Sardica to have been merely an adjourned meeting of Nicene 
bishops.’ What the same sort of people could have said and 
probably did say about the ‘ Ecclesia Romana semper habuit 
primatum or primatus’ is, not that the words were written 
down at Nicaea, but that they were a true gloss or note on 
the language of the canon. For the opening sentence of the 
canon, in its authentic form, while it confirms the customary 
primacy of Alexandria, evidently intending to confer some 
benefit on that see by the confirmation, regards the unques- 
tioned primacy of Rome (in its own sphere) as a convenient 
illustration of the position assigned to the great Egyptian 
throne, viz. a primacy extending over several provinces. In 
this sense, then, it might be loosely said that ‘the Church of 
Rome always had the primacy’ ze. it existed apart from 
conciliar action. But the primacy of Rome, considered as a 
parallel to that of Alexandria, was not the primacy of a 
universal patriarchate, or even of the whole West (for it 
certainly was not acknowledged at Carthage or Milan) but a 
primacy over a group of provinces in which the Pope was 
immediate metropolitan, just as the Archbishop of Alexandria 
was over all the provinces of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 
This Roman primacy extended over the jurisdictions of two 
great officers of state, the Praefectus urbi, who governed Rome, 
and the Vicarius urbis, who governed the ten provinces 
which included Central and Southern Italy and the two im- 
portant islands of Sicily and Sardinia—in other words, the 
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suburbicarian provinces.’ It is to this jurisdiction over two 
great civil districts that we presume the Council of Arles 
(A.D. 314) alluded, when it addressed Silvester as ‘te, qui 
maiores dioeceses tenes,’ ze. those jurisdictions which were 
connected with the central imperial government. 

It is fairly certain that the Council of Arles considered 
Gaul to be outside the ‘ dioeceses’ which it ascribed to Rome, 
and it is noticeable that Rufinus paraphrases the Nicene 
canon, ‘ut uel ille Aegypti uel hic suburbicariarum ecclesia- 
rum sollicitudinem gerat,’ very much in the style of Caecilian, 
shewing what was the general opinion of the meaning of the 
canon. 

The last column of the second group, the eighth in the 
general order, contains the so-called ‘Isidorian’ matter, 
which is the most complex text of any. The column must 
be carefully read in conjunction with the pages which deal 
with the action of Paschasinus at Chalcedon (pp. 148 to 151, 
note to p. 121) and the dissertation on Quesnel’s collection (Q) 
on pp. 274-277, which contain a sort of theory of the whole 
matter and the actual text of QO. Mr. Turner supposes that 
the earliest text of the ‘ Isidorian’ matter was put together in 
Rome between the years 420-440, z.e. before the pontificate 
of Leo, and probably soon after 420. This matter is con- 
tained in many manuscripts and appears in several different 
forms. Mr. Turner supposes the form which he calls M 
(the ‘consensus’ of the Freising, Wiirzburg, and Vienna 
MSS. put together by Maassen) to be the only uncon- 
taminated representation of this text. It begins with a pre- 
face, drawn from the De Explanatione Fidet of Pope Damasus 
(which may be dated ¢. A.D. 382), a preface which strongly 
asserts the primacy of Rome, as being specially the apostolic 
see and the first see in Christendom, Alexandria and Antioch 
being the second and third. It claims that no synodal 
decree gave Rome the primacy but our Lord’s words to 
Peter, and that he and St. Paul suffered there on the same 
day, not (as heretics hold) at different times. It adds to 


1 This is the opinion first put forth by Jacob Sirmond and confirmed 
by Th. Mommsen and Jo. Marquardt, and adopted by Mr. Turner. See 
his note on p. 150; cf Gieseler, Church History, § 94. 
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Damasus a curious passage against considering Jerusalem as 
the first see in Christendom, because infidels and ignorant 
persons might in such a case falsely imagine our Lord’s seat, 
which is in heaven, to be on earth. Then follows a passage 
about the honourable position to be given to Ephesus because 
of St. John, no doubt inserted in order to minimize the claims 
of Constantinople. Then we pass to two passages quoted 
directly from Rufinus’ Church History. This long preface is 
contained in M and Q (the sylloge of Paschasius Quesnel), 
which is the other most important group of ‘ Isidorian’ matter. 
The capitula are not found in M, and only one form of these 
texts gives the heading of the canon about standing in prayer. 
This is S, the San-Blasian sylloge. The metrical preface is 
only found in some manuscripts, including S, not in M or Q. 
The long is followed in M bythe short preface abbreviated 
from that in the Prisca and Codex Ingilrami, which asserts 
that the decrees of Nicaea were sent ‘ad episcopum urbis 
Romae probanda, the last word being found in M alone. 
Other MSS. have ‘ad episcopum urbis Romae Szluestrum, 
Then comes the Creed in M which closely resembles the 
Prisca of column 3, and next the canons, the title of which 
in M describes them as ‘ Regulae ecclesiasticae ’ composed at 
Nicaea, ‘ quas sancta Romana recipit ecclesia.’ It also omits 
the canon about standing in prayer. All these indications 
shew how thoroughly Roman a document we have in M. 
It is therefore very noticeable that the form of the sixth 
canon about the primacy in M is very close to the Greek, 
and that the Sardican canons do not follow, as they do in 
the Verona Chapter MS. (V) and in Q. The text of M 
therefore stands out as an attempt made in Rome to base 
papal claims on another foundation than that of the spurious 
preface or any other alteration of the canons or on the 
addition to them of ‘Sardican’ material. So far as we have 
been able to examine its text, it seems to be made directly 
from the Greek and to be independent or almost independent 
of previous versions. Some of its renderings may be quoted as 
original, ¢g.c. 1, ‘qui affectauerunt’=Tav érirnSevdvtTwv Td 
mpayya; c. 2, ‘mortale aliquod peccatum’=Wuyixov Te 
dudptnpa ; Cc. 3, the addition at the end: ‘qui autem praeter 
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haec agit periclitabitur de clero suo’; c. 5, the omission of 
Kata TOV Kavova Tov amayopevorta, and the addition, after 
‘uel in commune omnibus,’ of ‘uel ipsi episcopo suo,’ where 
the Gallica and Gallo-Hispana have the same thought in 
quite different words; c. 7, ‘episcopo deferatur ’=2aicxomov 
tiyaacOa ; c. 8, ‘his uero qui ab istis uenit si forte episcopus 
fuerit’=0 52 dvopatopevos mapa tots Neyouevors Ka€apois 
ériocxotros, which seems to shew a certain tenderness for the 
Novatians ; c. 9, the addition of ‘in omnibus’; c. 11, ‘extra 
communionem ’=ywpis rpoogopas ; c. 16 (Gr. 17), ‘uel etiam 
species frugum ad sescuplum dare’=7) sjusodias dtraitop ; 
c. 17 (Gr. 18), ‘sacramenta contingant’=% Tis ebyapiotias 
amrovrat, and below the addition of the words ‘ si autem non 
fuerint in praesenti uel episcopus uel presbyter tunc ipse 
[diaconus] proferet et det, being reference to a remarkable 
custom which seems congruous with the high position in the 
liturgy given to deacons, especially the archdeacon, at Rome, 
but no hint of which is found in the other versions. This 
remarkable clause is omitted by Q and Fossatensis. The 
nickname for the Photinians, ‘homuncionitae,’ seems also to 
be unique, while the intrusion of the name of a second sect 
after the Paulianists has several parallels. We may add that 
we see no reason for Mr. Turner’s conjecture ‘fore qui’ for 
‘forte qui’ or ‘qui forte’ in the passage about communicating 
with digamists in c. 8: ‘forte,’ which is not in the Greek 
simply means ‘it may be’ or ‘for example,’ suggesting that 
second marriage was not so common at Rome asin the East 
or perhaps the Novatians at Rome were not so stiff on this 
point, as they were elsewhere. 

On the whole, this version seems a genuine attempt to 
give a true text of the canons, probably under pressure of the 
criticism from Africa, perhaps about A.D. 424-5, while at the 
same time the papal claims were supported by the prefaces. 

If this be a true account of the matter, it leaves Pope Leo 
and Paschasinus without justification in regard to the quota- 
tion of the sixth canon by the latter at Chalcedon. Mr. Turner 
considers that Paschasinus had the text of M before him and 
that of Codex Ingilrami and made up a text from the two, 
see p. 151 (note to p.121) and again p. 274. We were at first 
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disinclined to adopt this view of the matter, but further study 
has convinced us of its probability. The point is important, 
and we give Mr. Turner’s judgement in his own words from 
the page last quoted : 


‘Primo loco “Isidori” interpretatio (quam in sola sylloga [sic] 
Millibatam habemus) intra annos 420-440 Romae factaest, ut Nicaena 
ueritas certius cognosceretur : deinde anno 451 Paschasinus interpre- 
tatione sylloges M ita utitur ut nonnulla e codice Ingilrami mutuetur: ! 
postea Isidori interpretatio—uel ut uerius dicam Paschasini congeries 
—adhibito textu graeco, uel Romae uel saltem in Italia retractata 
est, quae retractatio in sylloge Q adseruatur ; postremo ineunte sexto 
saeculo ipsam sylloges Q interpretationem retractauit et graeci textus 
sensum accuratius expressit Dionysius ille Exiguus utriusque linguae 
peritus.’ 


This last remark leads us on to the third group, the two 
texts of the monk or abbot Dionysius Exiguus. The first 
of these texts is one of Mr. Turner’s discoveries. It does 
not differ much from the second and well-known text, but 
it is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the character 
of its careful and honest author to have another proof of his 
industry. He did not make an entirely new text, but worked 
on Q, which itself was in some respects a correction of M with 
the aid of the Greek, in others a depravation of it by the 
intrusion of matter from the Codex Ingilrami or Paschasinus’ 
composite text. Dionysius evidently throughout compared 
the Greek for himself, and produced what was on the whole 
worthy of the place it has ever since occupied as the standard 
Latin version of the canons. 


We have tried to sketch the contents of this remarkable 
book so as to make the apparently dry bones put on some 
semblance of flesh and life,and at the same time to give 
scholars some specimens of the contents which will have for 
them a more professional interest. It is difficult to combine 
the two objects, but the first is, for the purposes of this Review, 
probably the more important. We shall be satisfied if we 
have been able to lift the curtain which hangs before the 
secretariate and library of the papal palace in the first half of 


i CJ. pp. 121,197: 
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the fifth century, and to shew our readers something of the 
busy work that went on there. There is no room to suppose 
ignorance or carelessness as explanations of the actions of 
popes or their legates. At the beginning of the century we 
see the first Latin Church History just brought in during the 
troublous years of Honorius, when a strong man has just been 
appointed bishop of the capital city, which the court has left. 
This man is Innocent, an inheritor of the traditional policy of 
his predecessors Damasus and Siricius, the men to whom the 
inception of a definite papal policy is specially due, and perhaps 
something more than a successor to his immediate predecessor 
Anastasius, since he is said (by Jerome, Ef. 130, 16) to be 
‘supradicti viri successor et filius.’ This policy is to use the 
occasion of every constitutional dispute, every doctrinal con- 
troversy, every request for information, every friendly visit of 
a foreign bishop or great ecclesiastic, as an opportunity for 
enlarging the authority and power of the Apostolic See. 
Rufinus, as an Origenist, had come under something more 
than a suspicion of heresy, but his book is the first ‘ ecclesi- 
astical history’ written in Latin and is a welcome addition to 
the library. A bishop, Victricius of Rouen, comes on a visit 
in one of the first years of Innocent and earnestly begs to be 
told the rules of discipline observed in the city. He receives 
a letter of instruction, and, if we are right in our con- 
jecture, is allowed to compare his own copy of the Nicene 
canons with the MS. preserved in the papal library (which 
contains the ‘Sardican’ canons) and with the History of 
Rufinus and to make extracts from both. During the 
years that follow letters are received and answered from 
Spain and Africa, from Thessalonica, from Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria and Antioch, and other parts of the 
Christian world, in which there is frequent if not universal 
reference made by Innocent to the Nicene canons, as specially 
and sometimes as solely authoritative. The pope not only has 
them in his library but is constantlyusing them. Yet he makes 
no definite reference to any ‘Sardican’ matter in his col- 
lection or to the sixth canon of Nicaea, which was probably 
as yet intact. Is this due to a sense of fairness and a love of 
accuracy, or to a perception of the danger of exaggeration, or 
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to the sense that, after all, the ‘Sardican’ canons are not so 
valuable as they might seem? They give the power of 
appeal as a new thing, and they do not give it in its fulness. 
Innocent, it may be, is too prudent to use them. His 
successor Zosimus (417-418), however, is a much more hasty 
person, and embroils himself at once with the bishops of Gaul 
and Africa, and for the first time in history directly quotes 
two of the ‘Sardican’ canons and cites them as Nicene.’ 
This he does in a ‘Commonitorium’ written before his death 
in 418, but read after it in the Council at Carthage in 419 by 
the legates of his successor Boniface. Boniface, like Inno- 
cent, makes appeal to canons in some of his dealings with 
foreign questions, but is much more inclined to resort to that 
imperial aid by which he has himself (after a struggle of several 
months with the anti-pope Eulalius) attained possession of his 
see, and by which he finally attains confirmation of his right 
to appoint a vicar over the great ‘diocese’ or quarter of the 
empire called Illyricum. The arrival of the accurate Nicene 
documents sent by the African messengers on November 
28, 419, was, perhaps, the occasion which led the pope to 
investigate the matter and to revise his text. At any rate 
the somewhat obscure citation of the fourth canon in his letter 
to Hilarius of Narbonne (Ep. xii. i.: February 9, 422) is 
closer to the ‘ Isidorian’ than to any other type. If so, it 
was probably then that the new translation (M) was made. 
About a month later (March 11, 422) we seem to see the first 
appearance of the Roman form of the sixth canon of Nicaea. 
It is contained in a letter to the bishops of Thessaly which 
can hardly be explained except on the supposition that 
‘Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatus,’ stood at the head 
of his copy.” If this be so, the matter of the Codex Ingil- 
rami has already been brought into the papal library, as we 
have suggested. It lies there, not, perhaps, again quoted, but 
helping to establish the papal theory in the minds of popes 
and their officials, until the time of Leo and Paschasinus. 

1 The citation of Gratus at the first Council of Carthage, c. §, A.D. 348, 
is not textual, and is not easy to account for, as the Council of Sardica 
was unknown in Africa at that time and later. 


* Epist. xiv. 1; Coustant, p. 1037. Cf Langen, Gesch. des Rom. 
Kirch. i. 791. 
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It would have been well for the reputation of one of the 
greatest of the popes, Leo (440-461), if he had finally and 
officially adhered to the primary ‘ Isidorian’ version, but 
unfortunately he did not. And although the old claim about 
‘Sardican’ canons being Nicene was not again put forward, 
yet the spurious form of the sixth Nicene canon was too 
attractive to be laid aside. It is to the credit of Pope Hor- 
misdas (514-523) that he employed so honest and capable a 
scholar as Dionysius Exiguus to do the work of putting the 
canonical literature of the Western Church on a firmer basis. 
But by that time the work of Damasus, Siricius, Innocent, 
Boniface, Celestine, and Leo had acquired sufficient solidity 
to stand as an accepted fact. The primacy of Rome through- 
out the West, partly based on the exploded and abandoned 
fictions, partly legalized by the imperial rescripts of Gratian 
to Damasus and Valentinian III. to Leo, if they are (as is 
now generally assumed) authentic documents, was too well 
established to be diminished by the publication of true texts 
of the Nicene canons. It was now too late to issue those 
accurate versions from the Greek which, if accepted by the 
Roman see a century or so earlier, might have done much 
to place it in its rightful position in Christendom and to 
have saved the world from the sad spectacle of our modern 
divisions. 
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ArT. VIIIL—ROMANISM, CATHOLICISM, AND THE 


CONCORDAT. 
[BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTOR. ] 


. LE glise et ? Etat : les Lecons de l Heure présente.* By the 
Abbé CH. DENIS. (Paris: 1902.) 

. La Question Biblique ches les Catholiques de France.* By 
the Abbé A. HOUTIN. (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1902.) 

. L’Américanisme* By the Abbé A. HOUTIN. (Paris: 
Emile Nourry, 1904.) 

. Autour de la Politique de Léon XIII. By FREDERIC 
BOUDIN. (Paris: Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, 1899.) 

. Lettre ouverte aux RR. PP. Jésuites. By FREDERIC 
BOUDIN. Paris: Stock, 1900.) 


. Le Mouvement Néo-Chrétien: Etude  Rétrospective. 


By FREDERIC BOUDIN. (Paris: Lecéne, 1899.) 


. Le Mouvement Néo-Chrétien dans la Littérature contem- 


poraine. By the Abbé KLEIN. (Paris: Perrin, 1892.) 


. L’Américanisme et la Conjuration Anti-Chrétienne. By 


Mgr. HENRI DELASSUS, honorary canon of Cambrai. 
(Lille : Desclée, 1899.) 


. Le Pere Hecker est-il un Saint? By the Abbé C. 


MAIGNEN. (Rome and Paris, 1898.) 

La Souverainté du Peuple est une Hérésie. By the Abbé 
C. MAIGNEN. (Paris: Roger, 1892.) 

La République et la Politique de l ’Eglise. By Pére 
VINCENT Maumus, O.P. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1892.) 


. Nationalisme, Catholicisme, Révolution. By the Abbé 


C. MAIGNEN. (Paris: Retaux, 1901.) 
Le Péril Protestant: Essai d'Histoire contemporaine. 
By ERNEST RENAULD. (Paris: Tolra, 1899.) 
La Genese de l Américanisme: Histoire d'une Hérésie 
Jantime. By ‘SAINT-CLAIR ETHERIDGE.’ (1900.) 
La Restauration du Paganisme. Texte original ad Albert 
Pike,—Traduction de Diana Vaughan. By GABRIEL 
JOGAND-PAGES [‘LEO TAXIL’]. (Paris: Pierret, 1896.) 
* These books have been placed on the Index by the present Pope, 
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16. Léo Taxil et 1 Elise Romaine: Histoire dune Mystifica- 
tion. By GABRIEL JOGAND-PAGES. (Paris: Société de 
Librairie et d’Edition, 1901.) 

17. The Law of the Concordat (Loi du 18 Germinal, An X: 
April 8, 1802). Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 1905). 


THE impending separation of Church and State in France 
is an event which will be for both alike a leap in the dark. 
Not merely is it the cancelling of an agreement which has 
lasted for more than a century ; it is also the severing of 
a tie which has existed since France became a nation. The 
conditions which will be brought into existence by the repeal 
of the Concordat have no parallel in French history ; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that in France itself the most diverse 
views are held as to the probable results of the change, that 
there are those who fear and those who hope for the 
strengthening or the weakening of Church or State, as the 
case may be, and that the same fear or hope is grounded on 
very different reasons in the case of different individuals. 

If, however, it is difficult to forecast the future, it is less 
difficult to trace the causes of the present crisis. As to the 
immediate causes of the rupture between France and Rome 
there is no difficulty at all; yet it is evident that they are by 
no means universally appreciated in thiscountry. It is natural 
and proper that English Churchmen should sympathize with 
the French Church in a time of trial, but it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable that they should assume that all the blame 
for the present unhappy state of affairs is on the side of the 
State. A full consideration of the facts does not seem to 
warrant such a view, but it is apparently held by many, and 
finds an able exponent in the Church Times. In a leading 
article published in that paper on October 28, it was asserted 
that the sole object of the Republican majority in desiring to 
get rid of the Concordat was that of bringing the Church into 
‘complete subjection to the State.’ ‘The Concordat hampers 
them,’ said the writer, ‘not because it imposes restrictions on 
the Church, but because it secures to the Church some 
freedom.’ One readily recognizes in this singularly inaccurate 
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presentment of the case an echo of the conventional abuse of 
the Republic and all its works with which readers of the 
French clericalist press are familiar ; it-seems a pity that one 
of the most widely-read and influential of Church of England 
newspapers should also adopt such an attitude. 

In fact, the Republican majority is far from being 
unanimous in desiring the denunciation of the Concordat. 
The Socialists have always advocated it and so have the 
majority of the advanced Radicals, partly on the ground of 
a theoretical objection to ‘State recognition of religion,’ 
partly from a desire to save the annual grant for the payment 
of the clergy and other ministers of religion. Many of the 
Socialists and advanced Radicals, probably most of them, are 
undoubtedly hostile to religion ; some of them would perhaps 
like to suppress it by force if they could; and some of the 
proposals for separation which have originated in their camp 
have been extremely harsh and unjust to the Church. But 
such proposals are far from representing average Republican 
opinion. Until a few months ago the majority of Re- 
publicans were in favour of the maintenance of the Concordat. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau was a strong supporter of it, and one 
of his last speeches in the Chamber before his retirement 
from the premiership was a convincing refutation of the 
theoretical objections to a connexion between Church and 
State. M. Combes came into office with the determination 
to uphold the Concordat, aud it is quite certain that he and 
his Government were surprised by events. The hands of 
Ministers were forced by the Papal policy ; some of them 
desired separation in the future, others foresaw that it would 
sooner or later become inevitable ; none thought that it was 
so near or desired it to be. The moderate action of the 
Government in regard to the Papal protest against M. Loubet’s 
visit to Rome—a protest deeply resented by the vast 
majority of the French people—shewed its wish to avoid 
a definitive rupture with the Vatican. The majority of 
Republicans have looked upon the Concordat as a check on 
the power of Rome in France and on the activities of the 
extreme party in the French Church. Many of them, even 
though they see that separation is now inevitable, regard its 
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possible results with grave apprehension. This apprehension 
was forcibly expressed by the Radical senator, M. Léopold 
Thézard, in a speech delivered to his constituents at Couhé- 
Verac at the end of August. 

If, therefore, Republicans are now practically unanimous 
in supporting the separation of Church and State, it is 
because they see that no other course is possible. It is idle 
to discuss the desirability or undesirability of maintaining the 
Concordat, when the Concordat has for all practical purposes 
ceased to exist. It is difficult to maintain an agreement 
when one party to it has not only broken it but explicitly 
declared his intention of refusing to be bound by its provisions. 
The relations of Church and State in France have come to a 
complete deadlock. For instance, the Pope has arbitrarily 
refused to confirm any Government nominations to vacant 
bishoprics. It is not a question of objection to particular 
individuals ; although the Concordat gives the Government 
the right to appoint the bishops, the present Pope has 
demanded through Cardinal Merry del Val that he shall be 
consulted before any nomination is made and shall have at 
least an equal voice with the Government in the appointment. 
Indeed, one Papal utterance seemed to allow the Government 
no more than a right of proposing names for the Pope to 
accept or reject at will. This is a distinct breach of the 
Concordat, which gives the Pope at most the power to refuse 
confirmation on definite canonical grounds ; it is, moreover, a 
policy which, if persisted in, would in time leave France 
without any bishops; there are already twelve vacant sees. 
Again, the incident of the Bishops of Laval and Dijon, 
which was the immediate cause of the final rupture, was a 
clear breach of the agreement between France and the Pope. 
The contention that the Pope is not bound by the Organic 
Articles is quite untenable. Not only have they been con- 
sistently admitted in practice by Rome (in spite of one or 
two verbal protests), but it has also now been proved conclu- 
sively by Professor Aulard ! that, notwithstanding the repeated 
assertions to the contrary, they were formally assented to by 
Cardinal Caprara on behalf of Pius VII. on March 30, 1802, 
1 L’Aurore, August 16, 1904. 
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after certain alterations had been made in them by 
Napoleon to meet the Cardinal’s wishes. Had there been 
any real case against the Bishops of Laval and Dijon, what 
was there to prevent the Vatican from following the usual 
procedure and informing the Government that charges had 
been made against the two bishops which necessitated formal 
inquiry? The reason why that course was not taken has 
been made plain by the refusal of the Vatican to grant the 
inquiry demanded by the bishops into the charges made 
against them, and the formal Papal testimonial to their 
characters and conduct which was published after they had 
been compelled to resign. The whole action of the Vatican 
in the matter shewed a painful disregard of considerations of 
justice and morality. It can hardly be supposed that the 
Pope and his advisers imagined that the French Government 
would tamely surrender all the rights secured to it by the Con- 
cordat and at the same time continue to fulfil its obligations. 
Yet it is only by such an hypothesis that the conclusion can 
be avoided that the Vatican desired the denunciation of the 
Concordat, or was at least indifferent to it. Whether the 
separation of Church and State be wise or unwise, its results 
in the future good or bad, the primary responsibility for it 
unquestionably lies on Pius X. and his advisers. 

There is some reason in the contention of the Zemps that 
so great a constitutional change as is contemplated should not 
be made until the electors have been consulted. But the 
objection has no practical force, for it is certain that a general 
election would result in the return of a large majority for 
separation. The only alternative to separation is to submit 
to the revision of the Concordat by the Vatican according to 
its own wishes, and anyone who imagines that a majority of 
French electors would be found to favour such a submission 
strangely misunderstands the temper of the French people. 
The notion that the present majority in Parliament does not 
represent the French people is as absurd as the notion that 
France is a nation of aggressive unbelievers. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that France is in the main a nation of anti-clericals, 
but ‘anti-clerical’ is not necessarily a synonym for ‘anti- 
Christian,’ nor even for ‘ anti-Catholic’; and, although believing 
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and practising Christians are probably in a minority in France, 
actively hostile opponents of Christianity are in a still smaller 
minority, and the attitude of the central mass is one of 
indifference to religion. French anti-clericalism does not 
arise for the most part from bias against religion or against 
Catholicism as such: it is not a mere unreasoning prejudice, 
but a reasoned conviction based on experience and by no 
means without justification, and it can be traced far back in 
French history. 

To a great extent anti-clericalism is, indeed, the traditional 
spirit of French Catholicism forced into a particular channel 
by the change that has taken place in the organization and 
government of the Roman Catholic Church. The first of the 
four Gallican Articles of 1682, which were, it will be remem- 
bered, signed by Bossuet and assented to by the whole 
French episcopate, was an assertion of the very principle of 
anti-clericalism, denying as it did that the Pope had any 
authority in civil and temporal affairs, and declaring that the 
State was not subject to the ecclesiastical power. The Galli- 
can Articles remained, in spite of Papal protests, the guiding 
principles of the French Church until the Revolution ; but the 
Concordat has failed to prevent the interference of ecclesias- 
tical authority in politics. That interference the majority of 
Frenchmen hold to be a danger to the State and a challenge 
to civil autonomy. In face of the claims made by Rome and 
insisted on by the Ultramontane party in France, it is impos- 
sible to say that this view is wholly unreasonable and ground- 
less. Rome does undoubtedly claim the obedience of Roman 
Catholics in political matters ; she still claims that the Pope 
‘holds the power of the two swords, the spiritual and the 
temporal’ ; that he has the right to depose civil rulers and 
absolve the peoples from their oath of fealty; that the 
‘material sword ’ is to be wielded ‘at the pleasure and suffer- 
ance of the priest’ ; that ‘the temporal power must be subject 
to the spiritual power.’ And these claims Rome attempts to 
enforce in practice whenever and in so far as circumstances 
permit. They have never been more strongly asserted than 
in the circular issued on July 28, 1904, by Cardinal Merry del 
Val, on behalf of the Pope, to the Italian bishops in regard to 
VOL, LX.—NO. CXIX, M 
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the organization known as the Opera det Congressi Cattolict. 
That letter deprived the lay members of the organization of 
any voice in the conduct of its affairs or the appointment of 
its officers, and explicitly denied the right of the laity to act 
independently in politics ; they were ordered to submit them- 
selves to the absolute control of the bishop, who, subject to 
the judgement of the Holy See, was to be ‘the sole and com- 
petent judge in all matters.’ The Pope himself has lately 
given the whole weight of his personal authority to the terms 
of the circular of July 28 in an autograph letter addressed on 
March 1, 1905, to Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna. 
In this letter he condemns the ‘ Christian democrats, who had 
left the Opera det Congresst and formed independent organi- 
zations for social action ; he expressly censures the opinion 
that the scope of ecclesiastical authority is limited to questions 
of faith and morals, and claims a practically unlimited 
right of judgement and government. Similar principles were 
expounded thirteen years ago by the Abbé Charles Maignen 
in La Souveraineté du Peuple est une Hérésie, a book pub- 
lished with the approval of ecclesiastical authority. 


‘ All the errors of popular rights (droit moderne),’ says M. Maignen, 
‘ must be absolutely repudiated. The people must be taught that it 
is not master ; the triple power—legislative, judicial, executive—must 
be entrusted to the rulers to whom the government is committed as 
to the representatives of God ; public opinion must be deprived of 
the power of influencing in any way the management of affairs of 
State ; the Catholic religion must be proclaimed as the sole religion 
of the country and its government ; all legislation, whatever it may 
be, that is incompatible with the rights and liberties of the Church 
must be swept away.’ 


Seven years later, in Le Péril Protestant, M. Renauld 
argued, with a venomous pen, against the toleration of any 
but the Roman Catholic religion. Is it surprising that French 
anti-clericalists declare that the demand for freedom for the 
Church in the mouths of her official representatives means, 
not freedom to be shared with others, but freedom to domi- 
nate others and to restrict or destroy their freedom? They 
feel that M. Maignen and M. Renauld represent the per- 
manent spirit of Rome. They remember that the ideal of 
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ict. ‘a free Church in a free State’ was repudiated not only by 
of Gregory XVI. but also by Pius IX. and even by Leo XIIL, 
of expressly on the ground that it involved general toleration. 
act They remember that Rome has explicitly declared the 
>m- incompatibility of Roman claims with ‘ progress, liberalism, 
to and modern civilization! They remember that even 
om- Leo XIII., only four years ago, declared one of the chief 
tely ) injuries to the Papacy arising from the loss of the temporal 
rms power to be the fact that the Italian Government tolerates 
1 on Protestant chapels and organizations in Rome. And they 
gna. are determined that, at any cost, the control of the French 
had nation shall be prevented from passing again into the hands 
rani- of ecclesiastics. As all power and jurisdiction in the Roman 
nion Catholic Church has been gathered up into the hands of the 
tions central authority, so the French nation has become more and 
nited more antagonistic to the official Church. The growth of 
were anti-clericalism is the result of the growth of Ultramontanism, 
gnen ) and the intolerance of anti-clericalism is the inevitable re- 
pub- action against the intolerance of Ultramontanism. Nor is 
this the case only in France ; almost every Roman Catholic 
tenis, country shews the same symptoms, and in every case anti- 
that it clericalism has to some extent developed into opposition to 
—must Catholicism as such and therefore to religion. This was 
ted as inevitable, for, although ‘ Romanism ’—to use the term in its 
ved of proper sense—is not Catholicism, nor even the spontaneous 
fairs of expression of the Roman Catholic conscience, but a mechanical 
eligion system imposed on the Church from without, it is nevertheless 
it may that with which States and nations have to deal. For all 
Church > practical purposes, as distinct from religious influence on the 
individual soul, the Roman Catholic Church consists of the 
enauld Pope and the Roman Curia; the rest of the Church exists 
of any only zz posse, or in astate of suspended animation. It has, 
French indeed, been said that, if the Church of England isa headless 
for the trunk, the Roman Catholic Church is a trunkless head. 
means, Even the bishops cannot now be included in the Ecclesia 
. domi- docens for they have ceased to represent the Church and have 
They » No. 80 of the propositions condemned in the Syllabus is that :— 
he per- ‘The Roman pontiff can and ought to come to terms with progress, 
ideal of » liberalism and modern civilization.’ 
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become ‘the Pope’s mere creation and vicegerents, just, ¢.¢., as 
the Roman Congregations are.’ The late Dr. W. G. Ward 
may have been right in saying that ‘every Catholic would 
repudiate such a tenet’ in theory ‘as erroneous and even 
heretical’! ; but we are dealing here not with theory but with 
fact ; and it is not our fault if the facts are heretical. Wedo 
not deny that the Holy Ghost has ‘appointed bishops to rule 
the Church of God’; we merely point out that in fact they 
do not rule the Roman Catholic Church otherwise than as 
vicars or delegates of the Pope. 

This condition of affairs is of course a development ; 
whether it is a true development or a corruption, a ‘ note of 
the kingdom’ or otherwise, is a matter upon which the writer 
is not competent to express an opinion. However that may 
be, the fact has to be reckoned with by practical people, 
whether statesmen or private individuals. Undoubtedly a 
fundamentally different system prevailed for many centuries 
after the rise of the ‘monarchical episcopate.’ The first 
bishops and their successors for some centuries were the 
elect of all the faithful, chosen by clergy and laity to be ‘the 
rulers in the Church of God to teach and to feed.’ The Pope 
was elected by the clergy and people of Rome down to the 
middle of the eleventh century, and his election was con- 
firmed not by ecclesiastical authority but by the Emperor. 
Thus the Church taught the world democracy and the 
sovereignty of the people and inculcated the true conception 
of authority, that it exists only for the benefit of the governed. 
The world has in some measure at last learnt the lesson, and 
its teacher anathematizes it for its aptitude. 

The next stage in the development was the elimination 
of the laity ; the election of bishops passed to Chapters (in 
Rome to the College of Cardinals), and the Chapters soon 
began to negotiate with the sovereign, who gradually acquired 
more and more influence in the nomination of bishops. The 
system of the congé d élire which still prevails in the Church 
of England is no Protestant invention but a relic of pre- 
Reformation Catholicism. Concurrently with this change 
the right of confirming bishops hitherto exercised by the 
' W.G. Ward, Essays on the Church's Doctrinal Authority, pp. 376-7. 
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metropolitans became absorbed by the Pope. These two 
changes led to another ; the Chapters representing the clergy 
were in their turn gradually eliminated and the appointment 
of bishops became a matter of arrangement between the 
sovereign and the Pope ; this was the case in France from 
1516 to the Revolution. The intervention of the sovereign 
had a real meaning and justification ; it represented in some 
sort the old share of the laity in the selection of their chief 
pastors, and in a measure represented it effectively. The 
development has reached its last stage in countries such as 
England, Ireland, and the United States, where the Roman 
Catholic bishops are appointed by Rome alone, and, though 
the clergy or the Chapters are allowed to send up nomina- 
tions, the proceeding is really a solemn farce, as Rome can 
ignore the nominations at will and frequently does so. This is 
the stage which the development may soon reach in France. 

This gradual extinction of the right of the clergy and 
laity to elect their own rulers—in other words, of representa- 
tive government—is but one important example of a change 
which has gradually concentrated all power and authority in 
the Pope. In the Roman Catholic Church as it exists to-day 
nobody but the Pope has any rights at all, though some may 
have privileges by way of concession. The canon law is 
practically a dead letter ; ‘the will of the Pope,’ as the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai said the other day, ‘is the will of God ; it 
is our law’ ;—plainly under such circumstances there can be 
no room for any other. If in some countries the clergy have 
a canonical position, it is only because Rome has not yet been 
able to take it away. The government of the Church has 
been converted from a constitutional monarchy ruling accord- 
ing to the canons into an absolute theocratic despotism. 

The Concordat was itself a large step towards the accom- 
plishment in France of the system of Papal absolutism. It 
was an agreement, not between Church and State, but 
between Napoleon and Pius VII. in which French Catholics 
had no voice, and by which, as it has been wittily said, the 
First Consul exchanged what did not belong to him for what 
did not belong to the Pope. The appointment of bishops 
was arranged on the system which had prevailed since the 
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sixteenth century, but real metropolitan jurisdiction, synods, 
local ecclesiastical courts, the ancient rites and customs of the 
French Church, all disappeared, the clergy lost almost every 
vestige of canonical rights, and this, strange to say, as the 
result of the Revolution. There still, however, remained 
some influence to the laity as represented by the Government, 
and some check on the autocracy of Rome. But the change 
in the status of the clergy and the substitution of salaries for 
benefices have had the result which de Tocqueville recog- 
nized. Theclergy lost, so to speak, their stake in the country, 
and have become more and more an ecclesiastical militia 
separated from the rest of the nation—a result to which the 
seminary system has also probably contributed. 

The evil effects of the denationalizing of the clergy 
became very apparent with the establishment of the Third 
Republic, when, perhaps, for the first time in the history of 
France, the French clergy became as a class sharply antagon- 
istic to the nation. From the first they were hostile as a 
body to the new régime and it was preached from almost 
every pulpit that no good Catholic could be a Republican. 
Unfortunately this thesis was quite in accordance with Papal 
pronouncements and seemed indeed to be a logical conclu- 
sion from the Syllabus. In 1877 the clergy threw the whole 
weight of their influence on the side of MacMahon and 
the Ministry of May 16 in their attempt to overthrow the 
Republic, and the Church was involved in the downfall of the 
conspirators. This it was that justified Gambetta’s famous 
motto ‘Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi’; that clinched the 
anti-clericalism of the French people and led to the con- 
sistently anti-clerical policy of successive Republican Minis- 
tries. Clericalism proved to be a more injurious enemy to 
religion than to the Republic. 

Unhappily no lesson was learnt from this experience. 
Leo XIII. tried in vain to persuade French Catholics to 
accept the Republic, but the religious orders and the chateaux 
were too strong for him. The French aristocracy, though 
destitute of influence on the rest of the nation, has still a 
hold on the clergy and used that hold to the utmost against 
the policy of the Pope. The great religious orders in 
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France—such as the Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Assump- 
tionists, the Benedictines of the Solesmes Congregation and 
even the Carthusians—did not seem to have included politics 
in their renunciation of the world and were all bitterly 
hostile to the Republic. Exempt from all local ecclesias- 
tical supervision and possessed of considerable wealth, they 
were the most powerful force in the French Church. Roman 
Catholic education was almost entirely in the hands of the 
orders—male and female—and the Jesuits to a large extent 
directed the devout laity of both sexes in the upper and 
middle classes. It is not too much to say that the schools 
of the religious orders were for the most part training 
schools of enemies of the Republic; in many of them the 
children of Republican parents were actually penalized in 
various ways. The Jesuits in particular are remarkably apt 
at cramming for examinations. All their energies were 
directed to getting their pupils into the army or the civil 
service, and these pupils went into the service of the Re- 
public with the deliberate idea of advancing the supposed 
political interests of the Church. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the results of this policy ; the Dreyfus affair is too recent 
and too well known to need recapitulation. When the 
French people awoke to the fact that they had been deceived 
in the interests of a clericalist conspiracy against the Republic 
they turned on their deceivers with bitter indignation. Popular 
resentment does not, as a rule, pause to discriminate; the 
sweeping measures of the Combes Ministry in regard to the 
religious Congregations, although in the opinion of some non- 
Catholic Republicans it went too far, had the approval of the 
great majority of the nation and even of many Catholics. 
Those who play with fire must not expect sympathy if they 
burn themselves. 

Thus it comes about that, although a small minority of 
practising French Catholics are loyal to the Republic, their 
Church as a body is hopelessly committed to hostility to the 
constitution. It is to this fact that the strength of anti-cleri- 
calism is due rather than to Freemasonry or any of the 
fanciful causes to which French clericalists assign it. And 
so long as the Church continues to be committed to an anti- 
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republican policy anti-clericalism {will continue to grow in 
force. The great majority of the French people, especially 
the dourgeots and the peasantry, are determined that under 
no circumstances shall there be another revolution. The 
Republic has given France peace and prosperity for a 
quarter of a century; no country in Europe is at this 
moment so prosperous, so contented, or so settled. Rather 
than risk the return of the clericalist party to power— 
whether it be called for the moment by the name of 
‘Nationalist’ or any other—the great majority of the electors 
will tolerate measures of which they do not entirely approve 
on their merits. For they know that the ascendency 
of the clericalists would mean political upheaval at home 
and probably war abroad. Under the presidency of Mac- 
Mahon the clericalists tried to force a war with Italy for the 
restoration of temporal power to the Papacy. At the time 
of the Fashoda incident they would undoubtedly have forced 
a war with England had statesmen less strong and wise than 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Delcassé been at the head of 
affairs. An insane hatred of England—cette nation fourbe et 
Protestante—is an obsession of the French clericalists ; they 
bitterly opposed the Anglo-French agreement, and their 
present foreign policy is an alliance with Germany, ‘the 
enemy by an accident,’ to attack the ‘hereditary foe.’ Is it 
surprising that sober peaceable citizens, even if they think 
that the Associations Law has been harshly administered, 
nevertheless feel that anything is better than clerical domina- 
tion in politics ; that in some cases even earnest and devout 
Churchmen vote steadily for the candidates of the Bloc ; and 
that even in Brittany the hitherto solid clericalist forces are 
being undermined? The situation has an interesting resem- 
blance to the situation in England in the reign of Elizabeth; 
in France now as in England then it is difficult for a Roman 
Catholic to be at once in agreement with his ecclesiastical 
authorities and at the same time loyal to his country. A 
wider application may be given to a remark made by the 
Temps, a propos of M. Loubet’s visit to Rome : 

‘ Examined closely, the question reduces itself to an alternative : 
either vex the Pope or reverse a scheme of foreign policy which has 
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been framed after long and serious deliberation. If the Pope’s 
advisers were more sensible and better informed they would not 
put such questions to the conscience of Catholics, and of French 
Catholics.’ 


In these circumstances this can hardly be counted an 
opportune moment for the French Church to be plunged by 
the rulers of Roman Catholicism into a crisis which must 
result in throwing her upon her own resources. With such 
estrangement as exists between the clergy and the bulk of 
the nation, the task of raising funds may prove rather difficult. 
One circumstance which may make it easier than it would 
otherwise have been is, as the Comte d’Haussonville pointed 
out in the Fzgaro of August 22, the dissolution of so many of 
the religious orders. During the last half-century the orders, 
supported by the generosity of the faithful, have developed in 
a way which, as M. d’Haussonville put it, ‘is considered by 
some to have been a little excessive.’ The funds which have 
thus been diverted hitherto should be available in the future 
for the support of the parochial clergy and churches. 

In the opinion of many French Catholics, including high 
ecclesiastics, one of the dangers of separation is that the clergy 
might become dependent on the offerings of their own 
parishioners, and that therefore in the country parishes the 
curé would become still more subservient to the chéteau than 
he is in many cases already. This contingency, which would 
undermine the influence of the clergy over the rest of their 
parishioners, might be avoided, however, by forming a central 
fund for each diocese, or for a larger area, to which the con- 
tributions of the parishes would be sent and from which the 
clergy would be paid. Sucha system would, moreover, enable 
the salaries of the clergy to be fixed and regular and would be 
of great assistance to the poorer parishes. But there will be 
difficulties in the way of its practical working ; it is doubtful 
whether in country districts contributions to such a fund 
could be obtained. The chéteaux will probably find money 
only if they can have curés who are in everything but name 
their private chaplains ; and, if any money at all can be got 
out of the peasant farmers, it will probably be forthcoming 
only for purely local purposes. 
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The financial difficulty, however, is not the greatest that 
the French Church has to face. As Ultramontanism has 
separated the clergy from the nation, so has it made it 
impossible for the Church to appeal with any prospect of 
success to those who have fallen away fromher. The French 
Church during the last century produced a_ considerable 
number of distinguished men and a succession of remarkable 
revivals of intellectual activity and religious thought. But 
one after another the great French Catholics and the religious 
revivals which they originated have been crushed by Rome. 
At the present moment there are among French Catholics 
an unusually large proportion of men of ability and of more 
than ordinary intellectual capacity ; such men as Duchesne, 
Loisy, Laberthonniére, Blondel, Morin, Lagrange, Houtin, 
Fonsegrive—to mention only some of them—are known 
outside their own country, and some of them have world-wide 
reputations ; but, whatever services they may have rendered 
to philosophy, learning, and criticism, they can now render 
none to Catholicism, for Rome has forbidden them every new 
apologetic, every method by which the Catholic faith might 
be justified to the modern mind, even the recognition of 
facts as regards the history of the Church and the Bible. 
And this is but the continuation of a policy of long standing, 
the results of which Montalembert foresaw with poignant 
grief. 

Within the last fifteen years there have been two remarkable 
religious movements in the French Church which promised 
to give new life to religion in France, and they have met with 
the same fate as those which preceded them in the nineteenth 
century. The first of these was the movement which came to 
be known as ‘ Neo-Christian,’ of which an excellent account is 
given in the Abbé Houtin’s book L’Américanisme, in M. 
Boudin’s Autour de la Politique de Léon XIII, and in the 
retrospective sketch of the movement in a pamphlet by the 
latter author. Its literary side is reviewed by the Abbé Klein 
in a pamphlet reprinted from the leading French Catholic 
review Le Correspondant. The movement may be said to date 
from a gathering of young students held in Paris in 1890 under 
the presidency of M. Henri Bérenger. It was primarily a 
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lay movement ; among those who took a prominent part in 
it were MM. Melchior de Vogiié, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Frédéric Boudin, Jean Thureau-Dangin, and Desjardins. 
M. Boudin became the president of the Union Progresstste de 
la Jeunesse Catholique which was one of the outcomes of the 
movement. They drew their inspiration in large measure from 
what were known as the ‘liberating’ Encyclicals of Leo XIIL, 
and their cause received a great impetus from the famous 
Encyclical of February 16, 1892, in which the Pope declared 
that the Church alone was bound to a particular form of 
government, and that, so far as the Church was concerned, it 
was a matter of indifference whether the government of the 
State was monarchical or republican, democratic or oligarchic. 
This declaration led up to a practical instruction to French 
Catholics to accept the Republic and to cease to agitate for 
Empire or Monarchy. The Encyclical was hailed with joy 
by the young Catholics as a reversal of the policy of the 
Syllabus, and the first step towards the reconciliation of the 
Church with modern society. ‘The small Neo-Christian 
movement of 1890,’ says the Abbé Houtin, ‘greatly favoured 
by circumstances, 'seemed to have become in 1892 a real, 
idealistic, social and religious renascence. There was a 
marked change in the attitude of anti-clericalists towards the 
Church, the bitterness of religious controversy subsided, 
Roman Catholics: and free-thinkers learned to respect one 
another’s sincerity without sacrificing their own convictions 
and adopted a moderate and reasonable tone. Moreover, 
there seemed to be for the first time in the history of the 
Third Republic a prospect of peace between Church and 
State. It is often said that the policy of Leo XIII. in re- 
gard to the French Republic, set forth in the Encyclical of 
1892 and maintained to the end of his pontificate, has been a 
failure. That is quite true, but its failure was not the fault 
of Leo XIII., but of the French Ultramontane party, led by 
the aristocracy and the religious orders, who refused to put 
the policy into practice. They cannot reasonably be blamed 
because they refused to obey the Pope in regard to political 
matters; in so doing they were well within their rights; 
but they can and must be blamed for having deliberately 
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sacrificed the interests of religion in France to their own 
hatred of the Republic, and to the interests and ambitions of 
a class or a religious order. 

The religious influence of the ‘ Neo-Christian’ movement 
was no less remarkable than its influence in other directions, 
The enthusiasm which it excited shewed that the young men 
of France had real religious aspirations, vague and indefinite 
though they might be. Those aspirations the movement bade 
fair to direct into definite channels. Its effect on the educated 
classes was shewn by several notable adhesions to the Church, 
and, had it been allowed to run its course, the state of religion 
in France might now be very different from what it actually 
is. But the admirable work which was thus being done 
for the Church and the nation did not deter the Ultramon- 
tane fanatics from attacking it with an energy shewn by 
them only when they are opposing those who are trying to 
do the work in which they have failed. 

Those who aimed at reconciling the Church with the 
French democracy in accordance with what they believed 
to be the wishes of the Pope naturally turned their eyes to 
the United States, where the Roman Catholic Church lives in 
peace and flourishes under the egis of a republic. In June 
1892, Archbishop Ireland, on the invitation of a committee 
of laymen consisting of MM. Melchior de Vogiié, Georges 
Picot, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Albert de Mun, Henri Lorin, 
and Max Leclerc, delivered what has now become an historic 
address in the hall of the Geographical Society at Paris ; it 
was afterwards included in a collection of his most important 
speeches, translated and edited by the Abbé Klein, and pub- 
lished in the spring of 1894. From this time the younger 
clergy began to take part in the movement, and their action 
met with the bitter hostility of their reactionary brethren. 
The clericalist press began to publish attacks on ‘ L’Améri- 
canisme, under which comprehensive title all the new ideas 
were included ; many of these attacks were anonymous and 
most of them, according to M. Houtin, were written by 
priests. On the other hand, the movement was supported 
both on its intellectual and practical side by the Quinzaine, 
edited by that distinguished layman M. Fonsegrive, whose 
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delightful studies of clerical life are well known in this 
country, and by the Sz//on. 

Meanwhile, side by side with the ‘ Neo-Christian’ move- 
ment there was going on a wonderful development of the 
study and criticism of the Bible and the history of the Church 
among the French clergy. In this development the Abbé 
Loisy was the pioneer. He had been led to take up such in- 
vestigations by study of the great German critical writers, but 
he is no mere adapter of other men’s ideas ; indeed, it is now 
generally recognized that his original work and the brilliant 
ability with which he has collated its results entitle him to 
a high place among living critics. The organ of the critical 
movement was the Revue du Clergé Francais, in which many 
of M. Loisy’s essays have been published. Naturally this de- 
velopment met with no less opposition than did the religious 
revival among the laity. Both alike fell under the ban of the 
French bishops, with very few exceptions. The young priest 
and the young layman saw the fulfilment of the hopes that 
had been cherished in 1890 becoming more and more distant 
and improbable. Such papers as the Crozx and the Vérité 
Francaise, which pursued Biblical critics and ‘ Neo-Christian ’ 
laymen with abuse, received episcopal benedictions. In 1893 
the Abbé Loisy was dismissed from his post at the Institut 
Catholique at Paris, and young French Catholics were forced 
to recognize that there was no room in a Roman Catholic 
university for one of the most distinguished Roman Catholic 
scholars of the day, who was provided witha chair in the secular 
Sorbonne. Space does not permit a detailed account here 
of the lengthy controversy in the French Church in regard to 
Biblical criticism ; its history is recorded by the Abbé Houtin 
in La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France, and, as 
M. Houtin has no small share of the literary genius charac- 
teristic of his fellow-countrymen, he has succeeded in making 
a mere record of facts into a book of surpassing interest. 

In 1897 the Neo-Christian movement had all but succumbed 
to episcopal opposition when the publication of the French 
translation of the Life of Father Hecker, edited by the Abbé 
Klein, led to its revival, but now among the clergy rather than 
among the laity. The publication of this book was a signal 











for redoubled violence on the part of the Ultramontanes, The 
Jesuits soon entered into the fray, their zeal for orthodoxy 
being whetted by the fact that Father Hecker had not been 
a lover of the Society of Jesus. Jesuit preachers in every 
available pulpit, M. Houtin tells us, drew lurid pictures of the 
perils of the Church, almost in identical terms, and obviously 
in obedience to orders from headquarters. But the literary 
protagonist of the campaign against ‘ Americanism’ was the 
Abbé Charles Maignen. His second book, Le Péve Hecker 
est-il un Saint ? was so extreme and unrestrained both in 
its tone and language that even Cardinal Richard refused to 
give it an zmprimatur. Thereupon M. Maignen betook 
himself to Rome and obtained for it the zprimatur of the 
Master of the Sacred Palace (that is, practically of the Pope). 
The formal approval thus given by Rome to this scandalous 
work spread consternation among progressive Catholics in 
France ; the one hope that was left to them seemed to be 
gone when they were deserted by Leo XIII. It should be 
said that Cardinal Rampolla afterwards declared that neither 
he nor the Pope was aware that M. Maignen’s book had 
received the zmprimatur of the Vatican; but it is hardly 
necessary to point out that, if this were in fact the case, 
the Pope could have withdrawn the zmprimatur when he 
discovered that it had been given. On the contrary, the 
Vatican went on to take action which shewed more practic- 
ally and effectively than any zmprimatur its approval of M. 
Maignen and his friends, who now began to press vigorously 
for a condemnation of ‘ Americanism.’ In this demand they 
were supported by the majority of the French bishops; epi- 
scopal congratulations were showered not only on M. Maignen 
himself but also on the Abbé (now Mgr.) Delassus,' a canon 
of Cambrai, who in 1899 published a book in which he declared 
that Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland were in the 
pay of Jews and Freemasons. The scurrility of this worthless 
production was equalled only by its ignorance in regard to 
the most ordinary matters. The efforts of the reactionary party 
were, as they always had been before, ultimately successful. 

1 The present Pope raised M. Delassus to the rank of Domestic 


Prelate. The Catholic World (March 1905) leaves the consideration of 
his book to ‘the pathologists of monomania.’ 
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Leo XIII. was persuaded to destroy what he had himself 
created, and his Encyclical Testem Benevolentiae of January 
1899 condemned ‘ Americanism ’ and gave the religious revival 
in France its death-blow. As Louis Veuillot under the zgis 
of Rome triumphed over Montalembert and Lacordaire, so 
the Jesuits and the Abbé Maignen under the egis of Rome 
triumphed over a movement which included practically all 
the men of intelligence and ability in the French Church. 
The bitterness of spirit with which the latter saw the pro- 
spects of the Church in France once more wrecked was ex- 
pressed in the letter in which M. Boudin resigned his position 
on the Union Progressiste de la Jeunesse Catholique; it is 
printed in full in M. Houtin’s L’Américanisme. In his open 
letter to the Jesuits M. Boudin did not mince matters : 

‘ As,’ he said, ‘in the affair of Port Royal and in that of the Ecole 
Menaisienne, there are no lies that you have not spread abroad 
in order to destroy Americanism. . . . To speak plainly, reverend 
fathers, you are a disease (mordidité). Parents of clericalism, you 
have brought into the world the absolute spirit of unjust domination. 
You are epicures in absurdity, enemies of all progress.’ 


Their success in this respect led the Ultramontanes to 
turn their attention to the Biblical critics. But here they 
were less successful so far as Leo XIII. was concerned. 
M. Loisy’s book L’Evangile et l’Eeglise was, indeed, con- 
demned by Cardinal Richard and eight other French bishops; 
but, though Cardinal Richard did his utmost to induce 
Leo XIII. to condemn it, he failed to succeed even in getting 
any of M. Loisy’s books placed upon the Index. It is said 
that the Holy Office actually drew up a decree of condem- 
nation against M. Loisy and that the late Pope refused to 
sanction it. Whether or not matters had gone so far as this, 
there can be no doubt as to the action of Leo XIII. Not 
only did he refuse to pronounce the condemnation asked for, 
but he further took all matters relating to Biblical criticism 
out of the hands of the Inquisition and appointed a special 
commission to deal with them ; this, which was one of the last 
acts of his life, was certainly not one of the least important. 
Had Pius X. continued the policy of his predecessor in this 
regard there might have been yet another hope for religion 
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in France, even after so many fair prospects had been 
wrecked. The Abbé Loisy’s apologetic books had deeply 
stirred the educated classes, and were read with eager interest 
by men whom no other Roman Catholic apologist had suc- 
ceeded in reaching. But this was not to be. The new Pope 
had no message for France save a sheaf of condemnations ; he 
began his pontificate by adding one more to the many 
injuries of which Rome has been guilty against the French 
Church. So it comes about that at this critical moment of 
her history the French Church is estranged from the nation 
and deprived of the means of winning it back ; she is torn by 
internal dissensions ;. her ablest sons are crushed and silenced; 
and her clergy, face to face with new and strange conditions, 
are engaged in delating one another to Rome for heresy. 

Such is the negative work which Rome has done for 
French Catholicism ; but what of the positive? Cardinal 
Newman’s words in a famous letter to Lord Braye exactly 
apply to the situation : 

‘ This, alas ! is only one out of the various manifestations of what 
may be called Nihilism in the Catholic body and its rulers. They 
forbid, but they do not direct or create. I should fill many sheets of 
paper if I continued the exposure of this fact.’ 

The fanatics in France, backed by Rome, have triumphed 
all along the line; what have they had to offer the French 
people in place of that which was offered by the men who 
have been condemned and repudiated? Nothing, save an 
example of worse than puerile superstition and amazing 
credulity. It is not necessary to dwell at length on this fact ; 
the English public has already been made acquainted with 
some manifestations of the caricature of Catholicism that 
is offered to France by the Ultramontane party. One may, 
however, recall the immoral utterances of the Crozx, and the 
notorious Propagateur de St. Joseph with its revelations of 
moral obliquity recorded as examples of answers to prayer. 
The superstitions of the uneducated are excusable and to 
some extent inevitable; they cannot be entirely got rid of 
except at the sacrifice of religion also; but these were the 
superstitions of the educated, alike demoralizing to themselves 
and revolting to others. Never has the credulity of clericalist 
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Roman Catholics been displayed in so startling a manner 
as in the well-known ‘ Diana Vaughan’ affair; memories are 
short nowadays and that stupendous exposure must not be 
allowed to fall into oblivion. Where else could be found 
any considerable number of people to take seriously a 
collection of such outrageous fables as the pretended revela- 
tions contained in the Wémotres d’une Ex-Palladiste?* Yet 
tens of thousands of Roman Catholics—Roman dignitaries, 
bishops, priests, men and women of the educated classes— 
accepted that preposterous hoax as a literal account of the 
iniquities of Freemasonry. It is said that ‘Léo Taxil’ 
hesitated, when he was writing the book, as to whether 
it would be safe to provide the devil in the various appear- 
ances therein recorded with the conventional horns and 
tail; and eventually decided that nothing could be too 
absurd for the type of piety to which he was appealing. His 
confidence was justified. He set out to discover the limits of 
Ultramontane credulity, and he found that there were none. 
Not in France alone but in England and Ireland, and, indeed, 
all over the world, Ultramontanes swallowed the bait with 
avidity and scrambled over one another to enter the trap that 
had been laid for them. At least one Irish bishop travelled 
to France expressly to meet ‘Diana Vaughan’ in the flesh, 
and nowhere had the fabulous lady more devoted clients than 
at Rome; one of her most convinced disciples was the present 
Cardinal Secretary of State. Could such a spectacle as this, 
such a revelation of the condition to which a particular type 
of pietism reduces the minds of its subjects, fail to have an 
effect on a people so intelligent as the French? The fanatics 
had already made Roman Catholicism appear irrational, 
they now made it appear ridiculous. Even after ‘Léo Taxil’ 
had revealed the trick, many continued (and still continue) 
to believe in it, and it is now asserted that he was compelled 
by the Freemasons to declare the story a hoax. What could 
be a better excuse than such readiness to ‘give heed to 
fables’ on the part of Roman Catholics for the no less 


1 Mémoires @une Ex-Palladiste, parfaite Initiée, Indépendante (Diana 
Vaughan). Par LéoTaxil. (Paris: Pierret, Librairie Anti- Maconnique, 
1895). 
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astonishing credulity of a certain section of Protestant 
controversialists ? Yet these dupes belonged to a Church 
which has been made illustrious in history by such names 
as Descartes, Pascal, Richard Simon, Fénelon, Bossuet, 
Malebranche, Lamennais, De Maistre, Montalembert, La- 
cordaire, Dupanloup ; the contrast between these and those 
is, perhaps, after all, not surprising ; for, of that list of great 
French Catholics there is not one save De Maistre (the 
only one on the Ultramontane side) who has not been 
either condemned by Rome or whose ideas at least have not 
been anathematized and repudiated. Can we wonder that 
so many Frenchmen have come to believe Catholicism to be 
incompatible with the use of the intellect, individual initiative, 
or progress in ideas? If Catholicism be identified—which 
Heaven forbid !—with Vaticanism the conclusion is inevitable. 

Such are the causes of the mass of irreligion in France 
with which the Church will have to cope under conditions 
which will make it difficult for her even to hold her own. 
It is not so much opposition as indifference to religion that 
has to be dealt with and an inability on the part of educated 
and thoughtful men to accept Christianity in the form in 
which it is put before them, or to reconcile it with the facts 
of experience. And this can never be dealt with by the 
methods or on the principles which alone Rome will tolerate. 
The majority of the French people still go to church to be 
married and buried, they allow their children to be baptized 
and brought up as Catholics, and they perhaps go to Mass 
once or twice a year, usually on All Saints’ Day or All Souls’ 
Day ; but there for the majority of men, and of the working- 
classes of both sexes, the practice of religion ends. Even the 
formal and occasional practice of religion is declining ; it is 
estimated that about one-third of the children in the 
working-class districts of Paris are now unbaptized. The 
only sections of the population in which the majority are 
practising Catholics are the women of the upper middle 
class, and what remains of the old aristocracy. But the men 
of the educated classes are drifting further and further 
away from the influence of religion. Of course, different 
districts differ very much from one another in the matter of 
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religious observance, and a marked difference in the attendance 
at Mass may often be observed in adjoining parishes. But, 
roughly speaking, Brittany and parts of Normandy and the 
South are the most religious districts in France ; Paris, the 
great manufacturing towns, and central France the least 
religious. There is a very large number of rural parishes in 
which the attendance at Mass on Sundays is almost or actually 
confined to the priest’s housekeeper, the woman who supplies 
the pain béni for the day and the enfants de cheur. In all 
probability the amount of solid religion and sincere belief 
is less than the outward observance. Clericalists usually go 
to Mass even if their attendance is irregular, but large num- 
bers of them are included in the category of pratiguants mats 
pas croyanis. Such is the state of affairs of which we may 
say, without the least injustice, to Rome and to the French 
Ultramontane party: ‘Tu l’as voulu, George Dandin.’ 

It is not, therefore, surprising that intelligent French 
Catholics anticipate with foreboding the immediate results 
of the separation of Church and State ; for there is no reason 
to suppose that the policy that has been so disastrous in the 
past will be abandoned, but on the contrary every reason to 
fear that it will be continued in an aggravated form. The 
abrogation of the Concordat must give Rome a free hand in 
the French Church and the past action of the present Pope, 
or rather of his advisers (of whom the most influential is 
Father Martin, General of the Jesuits), points to the conclu- 
sion that freedom will be used to pursue a still more zztran- 
sigeant policy. The main lines of that policy are, indeed, 
already formulated, and they are such as to justify the worst 
fears of broad-minded French Catholics. Before going on to 
consider them it will be convenient to indicate briefly the 
lines upon which separation is likely to be effected. 

It will be remembered that, before the Combes Ministry 
adopted the policy of separation, several measures for the 
abrogation of the Concordat had been introduced into the 
Chamber and sent to a Commission, of which M. Briand, the 
Socialist deputy, was Reporter: the Commission adopted a 
measure submitted by M. Briand himself which was thence- 
forth known as the ‘ Briand Bill.’ When, after the affair of 
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the Bishops of Dijon and Laval, the late Government decided 
to propose the abrogation of the Concordat on its own 
account, the Briand Bill was withdrawn in favour of a 
measure introduced by M. Combes as Minister of Public 
Worship which differed from it in certain particulars, 
some of which were of considerable importance. M. 
Combes’ Bill was under consideration by the Commission 
when he and his Ministry resigned. Almost immediately 
after the formation of the Rouvier Ministry now in power, 
M. Bienvenu Martin, the new Minister of Public Worship, 
introduced yet another measure which was sent to the Com- 
mission. This Bill has now been reported to the Chamber with 
several amendments, some of which make important changes, 
In its original form the Bill was practically a combination of 
the Briand and Combes measures, and M. Bienvenu Martin 
had succeeded in picking out most of the best points of both : 
the amendments of the Commission tend in the direction of 
assimilating it to the Briand measure. Some of the amend- 
ments are improvements—two are improvements of some 
importance—but others are decidedly changes for the worse. 
It is to be hoped that in these latter cases the Chamber will 
restore the Bill to its original form ; it would be regrettable if 
a measure which shewed a sincere desire on the part of its 
author to deal reasonably and justly with a difficult problem 
were in any particular made less just and reasonable. 

It is, in any case, possible to form a fairly accurate con- 
ception of the conditions under which the French Church will 
in the future exist so far as the State is concerned. The 
Bill applies, of course, to all religious bodies, those that are 
‘free’ as well as the Protestant and Jewish bodies at present 
‘established’ by the State, whose ministers, like the Roman 
Catholic clergy, are paid out of public funds ; but it is with the 
Church that we are here concerned, and it is enough to point 
out that all religious bodies in France will in future be in 
exactly the same position before the law. In the first place 
the Bill undoubtedly gives complete freedom of public 
worship and religious action. The Organic Articles and all 
other statutes restricting the action of the Church are ex- 
plicitly repealed, and the Roman Catholic Church in France 
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will in regard to all religious and ecclesiastical matters be as 
free from State control in France as in England or America. 
The repealing clauses are strengthened by a declaratory 
clause assuring liberty of conscience and guaranteeing the 
‘free practice of religions, subject only to the restrictions 
hereinafter enacted in the interest of public order. It is 
therefore quite plain that there can be no interference with 
any religious body outside the terms of the new law. 
M. Combes retained the Ministry of Public Worship for the 
purpose of ‘assuring the execution of the present law,’ but in 
the present Bill this Ministry disappears ; presumably such 
duties as will be involved in the letting of churches belonging 
to the State will be performed by some other Minister. 

The restrictions referred to above relate to the formation of 
associations for the practice of religions, and to the regula- 
tions grouped under the title Police des Cultes. To take the 
latter first, it is forbidden to hold a political meeting in a 
place of worship ; and any minister of religion who, in a 
place of worship, insults or defames public officials, attempts 
to influence electors, or incites to illegal acts, either by word 
of mouth or by distributing written or printed statements, is 
subject to fine or imprisonment, and the association in whose 
building the offence is committed is in certain cases made 
civilly liable. Public worship must be held only in places 
annually registered for that purpose ; there is no power to 
refuse registration and nothing to prevent the registration 
of any number of places in a single parish. The municipal 
authority is empowered to regulate the ringing of bells. Itis 
made an offence punishable by fine or imprisonment to disturb 
or interrupt a religious service; also to compel by threats 
of loss of employment, or of injury to person or property, 
or by any other form of intimidation, a person to practise or 
refrain from practising a religion, to contribute or refrain 
from contributing to its funds, to observe or refrain from 
observing Holy Days. These two latter provisions apply to 
offences of a less serious character than those of the same 
kind already punishable by law. In M. Bienvenu Martin’s 
original Bill, religious processions in the public roads were 
forbidden, except with the sanction of the Mayor (a slight 
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change of the existing law which allows the Mayor to veto 
a public procession) ; but the Commission has returned to the 
more stringent provision of the Briand and Combes measures 
and made them wholly illegal. Nobody who knows the 
state of feeling in some parts of France can doubt that some 
restriction on public religious processions is necessary, but 
their entire prohibition is quite unjustified and the Chamber 
will be wise if it restores the mayoral option. The present 
Bill, like its predecessors, forbids the placing of any religious 
sign or emblem on any public monument or in any public 
place, other than a place of worship, a cemetery, or a museum. 
This somewhat puerile provision is supposed to be necessary 
to the laicization of the State; it will probably soon become 
a dead letter wherever it does not represent public opinion. 
In regard to the formation of the associations for the 
practice of religion the provisions of the present Bill differ 
from those of M. Combes’ measure in one or two noteworthy 
particulars. These associations are to be formed within 
the old districts: that is to say, in the case of the Church, 
the area of the association will be the existing parish. In 
M. Bienvenu Martin’s original text the associations were 
allowed to form themselves into a Union with a central 
administration, but if the Union exceeded the limit of ten 
departments it was deprived of all legal status in its 
corporate capacity. In M. Combes’ Bill the Union was 
confined within the limits of one department (altered by the 
Commission to a diocese in the case of the Church) ; this 
limitation would have been extremely prejudicial to the Pro- 
testants and Jews, whose numbers are so small that they 
could not possibly organize themselves by departments. So 
far as the Church is concerned it is an open question whether 
the system of a Union in each diocese would not be best, since 
a larger organization would almost certainly be controlled by 
extremists, and the few bishops whose ideas are more or less 
broad would be swamped. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly 
wiser from the point of view of the State not to restrict 
religious bodies in this matter, and the Commission has done 
well in striking out even M. Bienvenu Martin’s limitation. 
The associations will be subject to the Associations Law of 
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1901, in so far as it applies to all associations of every kind, 
except as otherwise provided in the present measure. They 
must be composed of at least seven members ; the practice of 
religion must be their exclusive object; they are allowed to 
receive money for their own purposes, to purchase land, etc., 
and they may form a reserve fund, but the amount added to 
this fund each year must not exceed the average of the 
amount expended during the five preceding years; at the 
same time they are allowed to accumulate capital without 
restriction for the express purpose of building, purchasing 
land or furniture, or executing repairs, the capital so acquired 
to be ear-marked and placed in the Government Bank of 
Deposits. In M. Combes’ Bill the associations were required 
to keep an account of their receipts and expenses and an 
inventory of their property, such accounts and inventories to 
be available for the inspection of the Prefect or his represen- 
tative at his demand. This provision was omitted by M. 
Bienvenu Martin, but restored by the Commission in a slightly 
different form ; and here again the Commission is probably 
right. It is a healthy principle that organizations dealing 
with what are practically trust funds should be under some 
sort of public supervision in the interest of those who entrust 
money to them ; there is every reason to believe that many of 
the Roman Catholic laity in England would welcome the 
enactment of some such provision in view of the extremely 
arbitrary way in which even actual trust funds have from time 
to time been dealt with by some of their bishops. 

The other most important provisions of the Bill are those 
which deal with property. It has been recognized that the 
ministers of religion now in receipt of salaries from the State, 
having entered their career on the distinct understanding that 
they will receive these salaries for life, have some claim to 
consideration. But the pensions provided in the Bill cannot 
be called adequate even in proportion to the salaries actually 
paid. Those who have served for thirty years or more will be 
entitled to pensions for life ranging from 16/, to 60/.a year, 
and the others will receive payment on a diminishing scale 
for four years only. This seems hardly adequate compensation 
to men technically in the position of civil servants whose posts 
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are abolished ; there is little doubt that in England it would 
be considered only just to continue to pay the salaries 
to the present individual recipients either for life or at 
any rate for a long term of years. It would, however, be 
difficult for the Government to obtain a majority for such a 
proposal, and even these small pensions when originally 
proposed by M. Combes excited the ire of M. Clemenceau and 
some other ixtransigeant opponents of religion. Nevertheless, 
it may be hoped that the Chamber will deal rather more 
generously in this matter than it is at present proposed to do. 

The churches and other buildings erected since 1801 (the 
date of the Concordat), and all other effects, will remain the 
property of the various religious bodies, except such buildings 
or other property as may actually have been supplied by the 
State, and any property assigned for definite charitable 
purposes. The latter must be given by the local representa- 
tives of the religious bodies to suitable institutions within their 
own district, their choice being subject to the consent of the 
Prefect. The cathedrals, churches, presbyteries and other 
buildings erected before the Concordat are by law the property 
of the State or Communes and will remain so, but the 
religious bodies which now use them will continue to have the 
free use of them for two years after the passing of the Act. 
After the expiration of that time the State or the Commune, 
as the case may be, must lease the cathedrals, churches, and 
chapels to the new associations for a term not exceeding ten 
years, at a rent not exceeding ten per cent. of the average 
revenue of the religious body in question during the five 
years previous to the passing of the Act. In the original 
Government measure this provision applied not only to places 
of worship but to all other ecclesiastical buildings such as 
seminaries, bishops’ palaces, presbyteries &c. ; but the latter 
class of buildings was excluded by the Commission on the 
motion of M. Briand with the exception of the presbyteries 
which are to be leased for a period of five years, and it is 
much to be hoped that the Chamber will return to M. Bien- 
venu Martin’s original proposal. The associations will be 
responsible for ordinary repairs to, and maintenance of, the 
buildings leased to them ; but the State or the local authority, 
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as the case may be, will pay for structural repairs. The Bill, 
as revised by the Commission, provides that, at the end of the 
first period of twelve years, the State or other authority shall 
‘resume the free disposition of its property.’ This would of 
course permit the continued letting or even the sale of the 
buildings to the associations, but it is open to some objection. 
A village commune is not to be trusted with the ‘free dis- 
position’ of what might happen to be a priceless artistic 
monument—‘ Imagination’s very self in stone. We cannot 
contemplate without alarm the bare possibility of the desecra- 
tion or alienation to secular uses of such buildings as, to take 
a single example, the cathedral at Chartres. 

Such are the main provisions of the Government measure, 
which, on the whole, must be considered fair and reasonable 
under the circumstances. To English ears some of the regu- 
lations described as Police des Cultes sound rather strangely, 
but it must be remembered that France is not England and 
that these regulations are quite in the spirit of French law. 
Moreover, they are more defensible from the point of view of 
the Church than from the point of view of the State, for there 
can be no doubt that the way in which the pulpit in France 
has too often been turned into a political platform has had a 
a most injurious effect on French Catholicism, and has driven 
large numbers of men away from church altogether. The 
regulations are, therefore, in some sort a protection of the 
Catholic laity. From the anti-religious point of view it might 
be wiser to omit them ; only a few weeks ago the Dépéche de 
Rouen actually urged their omission on the cynical ground that 
if the clergy were only given enough rope they would hang 
themselves and the Church with them. There are un- 
doubtedly other points in which the Bill as it now stands is 
capable of improvement, some of which have been noted in 
passing ; but, whatever may be its faults, it cannot be con- 
tested that it gives the Church and the other religious bodies 
in France religious liberty. 

The great question is how does the Church propose to 
use that liberty: that is to say, how does Rome propose to 
use it? The French Ultramontanes at any rate have no 
doubt on that score. The episcopate and the clergy are to be 
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purged of whatever men of liberality and intellect are to be 
found in them. The lay zx¢ellectuels are to be driven out and 
the Church is to be converted into a political party, directed 
by the Vatican and drilled by the bishops on the principle 
laid down by the present Pope, for the purpose of an active 
campaign against the Republic. There is every reason to 
fear that this in the main will be the policy adopted by 
Rome, although perhaps there will not be at once so sweeping 
Hl a measure of proscription as is hoped for in some quarters. 
H | The Journal of February 19 published a document which 
fl professed to be a scheme approved by the Pope for the 
organization of the French Church after the abrogation of 
the Concordat, accompanied by a plan shewing the way in 
which the members of the great religious orders were to be 
distributed over the country, of course in the guise of secular 
priests. It is unlikely that these documents were altogether 
authentic, but there is good reason for thinking that they 
represent very nearly the intentions of the Vatican. The 
Pope has taken counsel only with some of the most zztran- 
sigeant French bishops, who have actually advised him 
to order Catholics to refuse the use of the cathedrals and 
churches on the terms laid down in the Government Bill. At 
present it is the intention of the Vatican to follow this advice, 
though it may be hoped for the sake of French religion that 
wiser counsels will prevail. The madness of such a course 
must be evident to every sober-minded person. It is hoped 
that it will enable French Catholics to pose as the victims of 
religious persecution, compelled to worship in barns and out- 
houses, but this hope underrates the intelligence of the 
French nation. 

The Government Bill, as Rome sees quite clearly, gives 
great powers to the laity if the laity only know how to use 
them. The Bill does not recognize the clergy as such at all ; 
it recognizes only local associations of Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, or Jews as the case may be, of which the clergy will 
be individual members but no more. Each association may 
of course elect the parish priest as its president, but it is with 
the association itself as a corporate body that the State or the 
Commune will treat ; it is to the association that the Church 
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will be leased ; the association will be civilly responsible if the 
priest delivers inflammatory political speeches from the pulpit, 
with the result that the association will probably take good 
care that he does nothing of the sort. Herein is the wisdom 
of the measure. This system of organization is the only possible 
check on the autocratic power of Rome. It is the present 
intention of the Vatican after the separation of the Church 
and State to treat France as a ‘missionary country,’ placed 
under the control of Propaganda ; the clergy will, therefore, 
have no rights at all and will be wholly at the mercy of their 
bishops without the protection even of the State ; there will be 
no more canon law than there is in the Roman Catholic Church 
in England-—perhaps even less if possible; in fact, Rome 
will have, as has been said, a free hand. Members of religious 
orders, nominally secularized, will in all probability be thrust 
into some of the twelve vacant bishoprics and into a large 
number of parishes, and, to whatever extent the corporate 
power of the religious orders may have been broken in the 
State, their power and influence in the Church are likely to 
be greater than ever; it is this prospect which fills large 
numbers of the French secular clergy with alarm, and with 
good reason. Probably the best that can be hoped is that 
those who will almost certainly dominate the French Church 
in the immediate future will fail so palpably and so disastrously 
that a reaction will become inevitable. But before this 
happens the French Church will have to pass through a very 
dark time ; in the opinion of the most shrewd observers things 
are likely to be much worse before they can possibly be 
better, and if a conflict is indeed provoked by Rome between 
Church and State they know that its issue cannot be doubtful 
—it will complete the ruin of the Church in France. 

There is only one hope for the French Church—a revival 
of the old traditional spirit of French Catholicism and the 
assertion of a true Catholic anti-clericalism. The traditional 
spirit is not dead ; on the contrary, it has done much to keep 
alive what is left of solid religion in France. We are not 
speaking of ‘ Gallicanism’ in the sense in which Roman theo- 
logians use the term, ze. for a certain (by no means liberal) 
view of the conditions of Papal infallibility. That is dead 
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indeed, and who would take the trouble to try to revive it? 
The spirit of which we speak is something quite different and 
its idea may be said to be expressed in the assertion of 
(1) the autonomy of the civil power in its own sphere, (2) con- 
stitutional government of the Church as opposed to autocracy, 
and therefore (3) the rights of the clergy and laity as opposed 
to the absorption of all rights by the central authority. This 
idea is indestructible in the Church; anathemas have not 
destroyed it and they never will. It is by its rehabilitation 
alone that the Roman Catholic Church (not in France only 
but throughout the world) can recover the ground that it has 
lost and once more be free to pursue its divine mission. If 
French Catholics will only recall to memory the splendid 
traditions of their past, it will be from France that the lead 
will come—France which is now resuming its intellectual 
leadership among the nations, with the help, indeed, of some 
individual Catholics, but apart from and in spite of the official 
Church. Perhaps the separation of Church and State may 
ultimately conduce to this result. At least it will bring 
French Catholics face to face with facts and force them to 
recognize the true position of the Church in France; and 
they will see that the Church has lost the nation. It may 
be that this rude awakening will lead them to inquire how 
this has come about, and candid inquiry cannot fail to reveal 
to them what are the causes and whose the responsibility 
of the Church’s failure. If, however, the knowledge thus 
acquired is to be turned to account, the initiative must be 
taken by the laity ; it is on them that the future of religion 
in France depends, since the clergy are tied hand and foot. 
But how, it will be asked, can the laity move either, and what 
can they do? Are they not also at the mercy of an in- 
exorable autocracy? It is true that, although they mutter 
discontentedly in private, the Roman Catholic laity are at 
present but docile sheep in action, and have allowed them- 
selves to be excluded even from a voice in the management 
of ecclesiastical finance. In France they are certainly asa 
body less intelligent and less in touch with modern ideas 
than the younger clergy. But are they not crushed because 
they will to be, and need they for ever allow themselves to 
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be trodden on? It seems to us that they have the matter 
in their own hands. The system of despotism is no doubt 
all but perfect in its completeness; individual initiative, 
canonical rights, and liberties, all have been extinguished. 
But one thing is not dead and gone; there is one flaw in 
what would otherwise be the perfection of autocracy. 


‘Tf all the sinews of war—the goods, lands, houses, coin—in the 
occupation of the clergy (which goods are, according to the now 
ruling theory, the property of the Pope and subject to his sole will 
and disposition) were produced by the clergy themselves, or evolved, 
so to speak, out of their nature, all would be well. But—alas for 
the heel of Achilles !—they come out of the laity.’ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


I.—OLp anpD New TESTAMENTS. 


The Psalms in Human Life. By Row.anp E. PRoTtTHERO, M.V.O 
Fifth Edition. (London: Murray, 1904.) Price 5s. net. 


WE have observed with the utmost pleasure the popular success 
which this work has attained. Already, little more than a year from 
its publication, it is in a fifth edition: this surely is no slight testi- 
mony to the power which religion, truly and wisely handled, 
exercises over common life. For the book, historical though it 
most naturally claims to be, and is, is a religious book, first and 
last, from end to end. Its whole interest is religious, and the whole 
treatment, though it is the result undoubtedly of practised and 
genuine literary skill, is religious too. 

The title sufficiently explains the scope and purpose of the work. 
It collects, from every age and every side of human history, the 
evidence that the Psalms have marvellously answered to the needs 
of human life in every circumstance of happiness or distress, in 
every setting of race, and clime, and season. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate, we think, the evidential value of such a record. Surely 
a book which answers so amazingly to the needs of humanity must 
furnish strong arguments for those who would prove the existence of 
God and establish His continual relation with His people. Not com- 
plete, perhaps, is such an evidence, but it is difficult to see what other 
line of proof can touch man so closely. Man, who looks before and 
after, probes his own mind and analyzes the history of his race. And 
it is not a little interesting that the deeper the experience of man goes, 
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the more he is thrown back upon himself, apart from external aids, the 
more certainly does he find the Psalms answering to his wants. An 
instance strikes us as we write, by no means the most fascinating in 
Mr. Prothero’s book. Conolly and Stoddart, in the filthy dungeon 
at Bokhara, for six months of 1842, had no companion save the Prayer 
Book. Years after their execution the book was bought by a Russian. 
It contained a touching testimony to the virtue of the Psalms in 
affliction. 

The book is arranged not upon any philosophical division of the 
human interests with which groups of psalms have been connected, 
or of circumstances in which they have been used, or classes of 
persons or races that have used them, but in a rough chronological 
record. The first, a general, chapter dwells upon the individual and 
national significance of the Psalter. ‘The Psalms are a mirror in 
which each man sees the motions of his own soul,’ and the language of 
the Jewish poets has passed into the common speech of men. Thus 
it comes that, from the individual, the influence of the Psalter has 
spread to the mass of Christian men and women. ‘ With our national 
as well as with our private lives, the Psalms are inextricably mingled,’ 
and with that of all Christian nations in all Christian ages. We may 
note in passing that, save for some exceptions in the last chapter, it is 
really with the Psalms in the lives of Christians that Mr. Prothero 
has dealt. Hehas ignored their influence on the history of Judaism, 
or the reflection from them in the religion and literature of the 
Mohammedan world. Some may say, rather hypercritically, that the 
title is more extensive than the book itself warrants. 

Before the first chapter ends we see that Mr. Prothero intends 
to deal with the influence of the Psalms on human action as well as 
on human thought. And with a remarkable fulness of illustration, 
and a literary skill as remarkable, does he accomplish his task. He 
passes through the early ages of the Church and tells of the Psalms 
in services and ceremonies, and of their use in the hidden worship 
of the infant Church in the Roman catacombs. Then a long line of 
Fathers passes before us, and we learn how the Teutonic races, with 
their passionate poetic nature, succumbed to the moral influence of 
the old Jewish inspiration, how monks made the Psalms the setting 
of their lives, how soldiers chanted them in onset or in victory, and 
how the rising literatures of the European nations found in them 
models of beauty and of faith. As the centuries go, the treatment 
naturally becomes fuller. Chapters v. to x. inclusive are concerned 
with the conflict between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, with 
English and Roman martyrs, with French soldiers and poets, with 
Puritans and Covenanters. 
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From 1688 onwards Mr. Prothero observes a ‘changed character 
of the romance of religion,’ and he finds himself set more especially 
to trace the influence of the Psalms in the lives of religious leaders 
from Baxter to Irving, of men of science—ending with George 
Romanes—and of men of letters from Addison to Thomas Carlyle. 
In an eloquent passage he notes the change which comes with the 
close of the seventeenth century : 

‘The first seventy years of the eighteenth century lie like a plain 
between two ranges of hills. Behind it rise the picturesque highlands, 
in which the theology of the Middle Ages had fought every inch of ground 
with Protestantism, and where the voluptuous sensibility of the Cavalier 
had crossed swords with the stern morality of the Puritan. Before it 
loom the volcanic heights of the French revolutionary era, destined to 
be the scene of new conflicts, where once more, without thought of com- 
promise or acquiescence, opposing principles contended for absolute 
victory. Between the mountain ranges extends the plain of the eigh- 
teenth century, rich and fertile, but deficient in many of the virtues 
which flourish best on more barren soils and in more bracing air.’ 


From the eighteenth Mr. Prothero passes, as we have seen, to 
a most able analysis of the nineteenth century in regard to his main 
thought. Here, where the field is so great, it might be thought that 
there would be many omissions. We have noticed only one that we 
regret, the words in which F. W. Robertson gave to the magnificent 
lines of Goethe on the creation of the world a distinctively Christian 
tone by setting beside them the three verses, Psalm cli. 25-27. 

It is difficult to say in which part of this singularly beautiful 
volume its author has been most successful. Perhaps the most 
complete, because the most continuous, treatment is to be found 
in the two notable chapters on the French Huguenots and their 
use of the Psalter. Soldiers, statesmen, poets, all found their 
treasury of religious experience in the Psalms; and the famous 
vernacular version of Huguenot making will live as long as literature 
and history embalm the work of man. Round Coligny, the hero-saint, 
hang not a few of these memories: perhaps the most touching is 
that when he was almost heart-broken, as well as sorely wounded, at 
Montcontour, his failing courage was revived by the wounded 
Lestrange, who thrust his head into his litter and gave him the 
words of Psalm Ixxiii., ‘ Truly God is loving unto Israel.’ 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Prothero cares only or 
chiefly for Protestant saints: he tells with as much beauty and 
simplicity the record of St. Benedict, of George Herbert, of 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Gregory, St. Anselm, the Western Monks, 
of Pico della Mirandola, and of Sir Thomas More. Wherever we 
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open the book there is some beautiful and consoling record: it links 
us, we feel, at every step to the best of all that has gone before us, 
and to God. It cannot be doubted that to many, after they have 
read this book, the Psalter will come with a new power; to many 
clergy the daily offices will come with a new freshness ; and many 
will be irresistibly reminded of those words of Father Hall to 
John Inglesant : ‘ Nothing but the Infinite pity is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life.’ 


The Problem of Suffering tn the Old Testament. By ARTHUR §, 
PeakE, M.A., Professor in the Primitive Methodist College, 
Manchester. (London: Robert Bryant and Co., 1904.) 


Tuis volume contains the substance of Professor Peake’s Hartley 
Lecture, and, like all his writings, is well worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. The author gives the reason for his selection of the 
subject in these words: ‘I am only one of many, for whom the 
problem of pain constitutes the most powerful objection to a Theism, 
adequate to our deepest needs.’ There can be no doubt as to 
the truth contained in this statement, and any help towards the 
solution of our difficulties will be gladly welcomed. We feel, how- 
ever, that Mr. Peake’s book would have been more helpful to 
the general reader if he had confined himself more strictly to his 
subjectf and published some of his critical dissertations in another 
form. The date of Habakkuk has little reference to the problem 
of pain, and is of interest only to scholars. As the book thus 
naturally falls into two parts, it will be necessary to discuss them 
separately. 

In regard to the problem of suffering Mr. Peake points out that 
it was only at a comparatively late period that it attracted the 
attention of Jewish thinkers. So long as men imagined that God 
could be fitful in His punishments the problem would not arise. It 
was forced on men alike by the calamities of the nation and by 
worthier ideas of God. The attitude of Habakkuk, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the second Isaiah is then fully and excellently treated. 
The personal problem, as distinct from the national, is dealt with in 
an analysis of the Book of Job; and finally we have a chapter 
treating of the ideas contained in the Apocalypse of Daniel, and the 
pessimism of the Preacher. This really includes all that the Old 
Testament has to contribute to the solution of the problem of 
suffering, and Mr. Peake concludes that all that it can do for us is 
to make some helpful suggestions. It encourages us to face the 
problem with moral earnestness and intellectual energy. It suggests 
the thought of suffering as a cleansing discipline, as a test of the 
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tae genuineness of piety, and as endured vicariously for the benefit of 
'e Us, others. It reminds us of our limitations which do not permit us to 
have grasp the whole complex order in which we live. But Mr. Peake 
oy plainly states his opinion that for the solution of our difficulties 
oe the Incarnation alone gives any adequate assistance. ‘If the Cross 
ull to of Christ is not the key to the riddle of the universe, it darkens the 
or the i mystery, and makes the travail of creation more unmeaning than 
: ever.’ 
uR S, We now turn to the critical side of the book. In the text of the 
lege, lecture, and also in Appendix A, we are given a full and interesting 
account of recent criticism of Habakkuk. Mr. Peake rejects both 
the Assyrians and the Chaldeans as being the oppressors of Israel 
artley referred to by the prophet, nor can he believe that the Chaldeans 
Pras are represented as being raised up to inflict judgement on another 
of the heathen power. He therefore concludes that the prophecy must 
n the be assigned to the period of the Exile. Although this view is also 
— open to many serious objections, yet it must be admitted that Mr. 
a Peake makes out a strong case. 
Is the . More open to criticism is his view of ‘the Servant of Yahweh 
how- } poems’ in Isaiah. His position, briefly stated, is as follows :— 
‘ul to The Servant throughout is not an individual, nor the ideal Israel, 
to his nor the pious remnant, but the whole nation of Israel. In the first 
nother poem Yahweh is the speaker, and introduces the Servant as one 
oblem whom He holds firmly in His hand, as His Chosen in whom He 
- thus takes delight. ‘The Servant himself speaks in the second and third 
them poems. Yahweh is the first speaker in the fourth poem, but part of 
it is put into the mouth of the heathen nations. It was they who 
it that said—‘ He was wounded for our transgressions.’ Thus our author 
d the would have us believe that the prophet’s explanation of the sufferings 
| God of Israel is to be found in the fact that ‘ He bore the sins’ of other 
e. It nations. Is this credible? In the first place the introduction of 
nd by ? the heathen as the speaker seems quite unnatural. In the next 
-miah, place it makes confusion worse confounded. If this really was the 
eated. prophet’s view of the matter, then he has no message for us. 
“ith in Vicarious suffering, consciously endured for others, is one of the 
hapter noblest things on earth. But to punish a nation for the sins of 
nd the other nations, and all the while to leave it in ignorance as to why it 
e Old was being punished, is absolute injustice. But is it likely that such 
em of an idea would have occurred to the prophet? Surely not, especially 
eee as in another passage he distinctly asserts the opposite doctrine that 
ice the Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba were to be given for the ransom of 
poe Israel. The book is both interesting and suggestive, but these and 


similar points seem to call for further consideration. 
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The Education of Christ: Hill-side Reveries. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1902.) Price 2s. 6d, 


PRoFESSOR Ramsay’s charming little book is of more than passing 
interest. His previous experience on the great plains and amid the 
mountain ranges of Asia Minor enabled him, during a ride of ten 
days from Damascus to Jerusalem, to appreciate, as few have done, 
the characteristic features in the landscape of Palestine and the 
influence which they seem to have exercised on the mind of Christ. 
Possibly some readers may feel that the title, ‘The Education of 
Christ,’ is too all-embracing, and that it implies more than they 
would willingly admit. But the evident earnestness and sincerity 
with which the book is written should disarm criticism in this respect, 
and all that is said should be read in the light of the clear statement 
of the writer’s conviction in the last chapter: ‘The conclusion to 
which all our lines of thought point is that the belief in a Divine 
Will ruling in and directing the evolution of history logically and 
inevitably involves the belief that the historical Jesus is the eternal 
Christ.’ 

It is the historical Jesus to whose education Dr. Ramsay refers— 
to the Jesus who gvew in wisdom and stature, and who, being true 
Man, was no doubt susceptible, as we are, though, as the result of 
perfect insight, in a far higher degree, to impressions derived from 
natural surroundings and geographical conditions. 

In a prologue the author illustrates the manner in which great 
plains ‘ speak’ to men, awakening them suddenly to a consciousness 
of ‘the Divine nature that lives in the vast world around’ them, and 
producing upon them the impression of absolute dependence on 
the Divine power. In the chapters ‘On a Mountain Top,’ and ‘At 
Nazareth,’ he exemplifies the nature of the influence upon the mind 
of Christ which he attributes to wide prospect from a lofty elevation, 
and the surroundings of Nazareth. In the latter chapter there is a 
fine description of the view over the plain of Esdraelon from the 
brow of the hills south of Nazareth, which, from its fuller detail, 
is perhaps of greater interest than the wider prospect and more 
perfect panorama from the well-known hill behind the town. As is 
truly said : 

‘To the young Jewish boy of that ancient time, every corner of the 
great valley, every rising ground of the surrounding hills, was filled with 
memories of a mighty past and the lessons in patriotism and religion that 
they conveyed, filled too with stirring and impressive sights of the present, 
and suggesting visions of the future.’ 


Another short chapter describes the difference between the 
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education of a Hebrew and that of a Greek or Roman boy, and points 
out that in the true meaning of the word education ‘the Hebrew 
nation was at that time the most highly educated people in the 
world.’ In the chapter ‘At Jerusalem,’ there is a fine and true 
criticism on Renan’s curiously unsympathetic description of the 
entrancing view from the Mount of Olives. The last chapter, ‘The 
Historical Jesus the Eternal Christ,’ is in some respects the most 
interesting and suggestive of all. 


On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. By E. Symes THomp- 
son, M.D., F.R.C.P. (London: S.P.C.K., 1904.) Price 2d. 


Tuis tract gives a condensed digest of Dr. Stroud’s work bearing 
the above title, and supplies some confirmatory evidence from the 
writers medical experience for the view which Dr. Stroud main- 
tained. That view, it will be remembered, which has commended 
itself to several writers on the Atonement, is that our Lord’s death 
was caused by rupture of the heart consequent upon the mental 
stress which was involved in bearing the world’s sin, and found 
expression in the words, ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?’ In so far as laymen in such matters can judge, the view 
seems probable ; it is certainly presented by Dr. Symes Thompson 
with all care and reverence. 


II.— APOLOGETICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Religion and Science. By P. N. Waggett, M.A., S.S.J.E. 
(Londen: Longmans, 1904.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE names of Religion and Science have been so often linked 
together by writers whose apologetic ingenuity must leave true lovers 
of either Religion or Science profoundly dissatisfied that the title of 
this little book—one of the series of ‘ Handbooks for the Clergy ’"— 
might well arouse a suspicion in their minds that yet one more 
‘reconciliation’ of the two was being offered, when reconciliation, as 
ordinarily understood, must be as distasteful as the intervention of 
foreign Powers to two great belligerent States. If, however, not- 
withstanding the title, they can bring themselves to read the book, 
they will find in Father Waggett no common apologist. They will 
find a man who makes no pretension to possess a pocket solution of 
great problems ; who has no desire to turn the shortcomings of 
science to the profit of theology ; who does not cry peace when 
there is no peace ; who is ready to press with equal zeal the positive 
claims of science upon the theologians and the positive claims of 
religion upon professors of natural science. 

o2 
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It is not wholly the fault of the latter that the right of religion 
to be regarded as a sphere of real and actual experience is often 
neglected in their reasonings. They have not always to do with 
defenders of religion who say plainly, as Father Waggett says on 
page 38, that the ‘positive pursuit of the facts of spirit must be 
maintained in spite of difficulties. It must be maintained in spite 
of outstanding discrepancies with science, just as biological inquiry 
is pursued in spite of outstanding discrepancies with geology,’ 
Father Waggett is careful to bring out the extreme complexity of 
problems which the unscientific, whether they be friends or critics 
of religion, are apt to treat as of obvious simplicity ; thus 
especially (in chap. ii.) with that of heredity. Nowhere does he 
minimize difficulties ; and everywhere he shews a genuine sympathy 
with the spirit of scientific inquiry. If he anywhere shews ani- 
mosity, it is reserved for those who are at the opposite pole to the 
men of science ; for the votaries of what, after Mr. Robert Hichens, 
he calls (p. 16) ‘the Silly Life.’ One may indeed doubt whether this 
pursuit of deception and illusion is more with us now than when 
Mary Woolstonecraft wrote the Rights of Women and described the 
great ladies of her day furtively seeking the ‘wise women,’ or when 
fifty years later Mrs. Browning was carried away by the spiritualism 
branded by her husband in his picture of Sludge the Medium. 
But we may take Father Waggett’s word for it that it is a real power 
in certain quarters of our English society to-day ; and no doubt the 
interest taken by some contemporary psychologists and philosophers 
in what are called, as though par excellence, ‘psychic’ phenomena, 
has conferred upon preoccupation therewith a new importance which 
causes it to attract some of those whose revolt from religious 
orthodoxy would a little while since have taken the form of scientific 
agnosticism. It would be wrong to do otherwise than welcome the 
desire of serious thinkers to lay under contribution for the purposes 
of the science of mind abnormal experiences which have been too 
little studied. Yet one can sympathize with Father Waggett when 
he exclaims (p. 12) that ‘the products of fancy are collected and 
tabulated and made the “ basis” of this and that, till one longs for a 
little hard-headed “ unbelief,” to be a pagan suckled in the outworn 
creed of open-eyed physiology, if only we might escape for an hour 
from the wizardry that peeps and mutters.’ 

In Father Waggett a genuinely scientific spirit is happily illus- 
trated by an admirable style. His book is full of excellent sayings ; 
and the ear lingers over the satisfying cadence of the sentence with 
which he closes a criticism of the apologist’s habit of ‘ building upon 
the lacunae in scientific knowledge.’ ‘It is like,’ he says (pp. 58, 59), 
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‘the adoption of a political economy which depends upon ruining 
the neighbour nations, a commerce prosperous by the poverty of 
possible purchasers. It is like a large statecraft which should found 
a nation’s place upon anarchy and decay in other empires. J¢ és 
menaced by the growth of good, and has time itself for an enemy.’ 
That is in the grand style, and would not disgrace one of the great 
English prose writers of the seventeenth century. 

It is dangerous when one has to do with so subtle a mind as 
Father Waggett’s to read between the lines where he has not com- 
mitted himself: but we doubt if we should be wrong in suspect- 
ing that he has but little affection for what may be called theological 
liberalism. He says little of it in this book ; but the remarks in the 
preface which glance at it, witty and apt as they are, shew a lack of 
fellow-feeling which is in marked contrast with the hearty and 
thoroughgoing appreciation excited in him by all that belongs to the 
study of natural science. It is permissible to wonder whether this 
would have been so had he been personally or primarily interested 
in historical and critical as he is in biological research. 

One or two criticisms in detail may be made. To the names of 
Wolff and Paley, to whom, as we are told on p. 85, it was not ‘the 
least natural thing in the world to consider that God’s power is 
made evident in the proportion in which natural sequence is 
obscure,’ should perhaps be added the greater name of Kant. No 
doubt Kant’s teleology was very different from Paley’s, to which his 
arguments really dealt the deathblow for those who understood them ; 
but it certainly involved the thought that in the failure of mechanical 
explanation lay the suggestion of the teleological ; and his thought 
itself is perhaps more worthy of consideration than is sometimes now 
allowed. It is pleasant, by the way, at a time when it is the fashion 
with inferior theological writers to treat Paley with a contempt often 
bred of ignorance of his work, to read Father Waggett’s just tribute to 
his solid merits as a thinker, ‘ whose mind and knowledge were alike 
of a high order, and whose theology was sound and temperate.’ In 
chap. x. (‘The Ring and the Book’) it would have been better had 
it been more clearly explained what Natural Selection is ; there will 
certainly be some among the readers of this book to whom such an 
explanation would not be superfluous and who would understand the 
chapter better for having one before them. Lastly, on p. 168 the 
name of Professor James Ward should be given as that of the author 
of the Gifford Lectures on Maturalism and Agnosticism. 
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The Tree in the Midst. A Contribution to the Study of Freedom. 
By GREVILLE Macponatp, M.D. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1904.) Price ros. 6d. 


Tuis book is so excellent that we have no hesitation in saying out 
our worst thought of it at once. Dr. Macdonald appears to share 
the widely-spread belief—so characteristic of our English self-con- 
fidence—that a man can write philosophy without knowing anything 
about it. 


‘The only equipments necessary for original work, whether in science, 
literature, or art, are materials, the ability to use them, fearlessness of the 
possibilities they present, and a profound belief in the work’s urgency’ 
(Preface, ix.). 


True, if by ‘ability’ we mean not merely native capacity, but 
trained capacity. Training is as necessary in philosophy as in ex- 
perimental science. Indeed, there is no science or art which requires 
a mind so finely and completely trained. A philosopher is more than 
a logician, more than a metaphysician. More than anyone else he 
needs ‘a sound judgement in all things,’ for his function is—so far as 
possible, to interpret finally not only the world and human life, but 
all existent Reality. He should be familiar with all methods of 
inquiry and proof, and should possess the essentials of every theology, 
and the cardinal results of every science. Above all, he should know 
the history of his own art. This latter knowledge will not, by itself, 
make him a philosopher, but he will find it rich in helpful suggestion 
and valuable warning, and in acquiring it, if he learn with critical 
wisdom and not like a parrot or (we had almost said) an under- 
graduate, his mind will receive the most complete of intellectual 
disciplines. Because of all this the completely furnished philosopher 
would be the sanest and most practical of men, but it is doubtless 
true that an incomplete philosopher may well be one of the most 
accomplished misleaders that chance can let loose upon a patient 
world. 

After this preliminary protest we have nothing but praise for the 
substance of Dr. Macdonald’s book. It is one of the most helpful 
accounts of man’s moral nature and progress that we have read. Yet 
the central thought is quite simple. Human nature is not static, but 
dynamic—it is not mere deing, but decoming, and the terminus of its 
becoming is in a life of unreserved devotion to the things that are 
‘lovely and of good report ’—a life wherein faith, hope, and love are 
eternally and effectually sovereign, unhindered by earth’s baser 
policies, undimmed by earth’s baser passions. In such a life human 
freedom is consummated, and human nature becomes complete. 
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Dr. Macdonald’s ‘ valiant’ adventure into philosophy results in 
the quite untenable conception of an immanent and compelling 
energy of progressive human life ; the use he makes of early chapters 
of Genesis may, to some minds, prove a hindrance and not a help; 
some of us, at least, admire Luther less than he does. But, such 
details notwithstanding, Dr. Macdonald has given us a very noble 
and instructive book, and one which we can heartily welcome. 


1. Problems of Religion and Science. By the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) Price 6d. 
2. Evolution and the Holy Scriptures. By the Ven. JaMEs M. Wixson. 
(London : S.P.C.K.) Price 6d. 


SEVERAL publishers have entered the field to meet the demand that 
has arisen for Christian apologetic literature at a cheap price. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. inaugurated their sixpenny series with the pub- 
lication of Archdeacon (now Canon) Wilson’s Problems of Religion 
and Science. Four of the lectures in this volume have also been 
published by the S.P.C.K., under the title of Evolution and the Holy 
Scriptures, and are included in Messrs. Macmillan’s volume by per- 
mission of the Society. We are glad to hear that the issue has proved 
a great success. In a collection of lectures given at different times 
and under varying circumstances, continuity of thought is necessarily 
sacrificed to some extent, but all the lectures start from the same 
basis of frank acceptance of the idea of evolution and fearless appli- 
cation of that idea to Biblical criticism and Christian apologetic. 

It may be thought that in the lectures on Inspiration, with which 
the volume opens, the lecturer concedes too much. The test of 
Inspiration cannot be wholly subjective ; that verdict of the organized 
Christian consciousness which we call the voice of the Church de- 
serves, we think, to be emphasized more strongly than is done here. But 
nothing but good can come of the lecturer’s insistent reminder that 
aman is morally bound to study the Bible before he determines to 
reject its authority. The three lectures on Evolution should prove 
of great service to men who are in danger of being led astray by a 
little knowledge derived from anti-Christian sources. Of the other 
lectures, that on Water is perhaps the most suggestive, and consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the study of teleology. 

Since these lectures were first delivered the lines of thought which 
they suggest have been widely accepted both by religious and scientific 
teachers, and few men have contributed more to bring about this 
better understanding than Archdeacon Wilson. But it is important 
to realize that we have to-day to meet a recrudescence of forms of 
rationalistic thought that belong to a generation ago, but which are 
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now being brought to the notice of a wider and less educated public 
by the republication of such books as Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe 
or Laing’s Modern Science and Modern Thought. Such attacks must 
be met on their own ground, and for this purpose the republication 
of such lectures as these is a real service to the Church. 


Parables of Man and of God. By H. B. SHEPHEARD. (London: 
Longmans, 1903.) Price 35. net. 

WE must confess that we had to read this book several times before 
we could gain a clear idea of its contents. The title suggests a 
series, similar to well-known parables from Nature, but it is really 
an attempt to shew that, after all, the knowledge of the scientist 
and philosopher is but, partial, and that their definitions are merely 
‘ working hypotheses’ dimly representing the truth as it really is. 

‘ The truths of Science are but symbolic representations of things 
incomprehensible to human intelligence, parables of Reality, and the 
Reality behind them is different in character from the symbols.’ 

‘The truths of Science are parable—truth, a story of an incom- 
prehensible fact told in terms which the human mind can under- 
stand.’ 


‘ Knowledge grows from parable, through larger parable, to a more | 





complete conception of reality, as experience provides fuller material,’ 

‘The Supreme Being whose existence is implied in the ordered 
advance of the Universe might directly reveal truth in other ways, f 
the most convincing and binding of which might well be the parable 
of a human life perfectly lived by Himself, and spoken parables given 
[sic] by Him while among men.’ 

All this is quite true, and men are rapidly coming to see that the 
present definitions of time, space, matter, &c., are only partial repre- | 
sentations of the realities concerned, and the Universe is becoming 
to them daily more mysterious, But we cannot say that the author 
has developed his theme convincingly. He does not appear to have 
had much training in higher mathematics, where the notions of 
infinity in time and space are used, and he has not allowed himself 
sufficient room to discuss fully his various points. 


and Co., 1904.) Price 35. 6d. 
In his preface the author states that his intention in this volume has 
been to translate the technical expressions of theology into the every- 
day language of modern life, and we consider that on the whole he 
has succeeded in his aim. So far as it goes, it is one of the best sum- 
maries of Christian Apologetic that we have seen. ) 


The Faith of a Christian. By a Discipte. (London: Macmillan 
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But there are some unaccountable omissions which spoil the com- 
pleteness of the work. The writer has made no reference to the 
Christian Sacraments, and he misunderstands the teaching of the 
New Testament on the Historic Church of Jesus Christ. His 
omission of reference to the Sacraments is extraordinary, for in the 
chapter entitled ‘Conversion to Type’ he examines our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus, and rightly shews the emphasis laid 
on the necessity of the new Birth, but he never explains how the new 
Birth comes, nor the difference between Regeneration and man’s 
response to it, which is called Conversion. The author himself 
must feel that the chapter is incomplete, and the Catholic doctrine of 
Holy Baptism supplies what it lacks. In his essay on ‘ The Ideal 
Kingdom ’ the writer strangely states that in the New Testament the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven’ always refers to the ideal, while ‘ the Church’ 
is always the actual and partially realized expression of that ideal. 
The Parables of the Tares and the Draw-net, besides other passages, 
would shew that his statement is incorrect. The chapter on the 
Holy Trinity seems to us likely to be useful just now. 


III.—History AND ARCHOLOGY 


England under the Stuarts. By G. M. TRrevetyan. (London : 
Methuen, 1905.) Price ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, whose book on Wyclif was noticed with much 
interest in these pages a few years ago, has now turned to 
another field, the period of the Stuarts in England, and his present 
volume will receive without doubt the welcome due to the work 
of an ambitious aspirant to the highest historical honours. There: 
can be no mistake: Mr. Trevelyan is not content to be among 
the many historical writers of the day, whether among the studious 
researchers or the facile adapters: he aims at being an historian. 
And if we criticize his work somewhat severely, it must be under- 
stood that we do it according to this high standard. He can write 
extremely vividly, attractively, we may even say captivatingly. He 
has the art to blend facts, theories, literatures, lives, in a way which 
goes beyond the plausible almost into the convincing. His book is 
in many respects one of very remarkable merit indeed. But, to 
be just, we must add that it is often imperfectly informed, and by a 
curious irony its efforts at ‘emancipation’ have resulted in making 
it throughout the most partisan presentation of history which the last 
few years have given us. We should be sorry to see Mr. Trevelyan 
become incurably biassed in his treatment of history: we feel that 
he is capable of better things. Even in the book before us there are 
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signs of an attempt, if not to understand the position of those from 
whom he differs, at least to give them credit for honesty and un- 
selfishness. But he is bitten with the desire to see a sharply out- 
lined picture, and to make others see it just as he sees, and he has 
not enough patience to see the view from different positions or to 
read with especial care the contemporary judgements which differ from 
his own. 

A word first as to style. Mr. Trevelyan’s English may best be 
described as graphic: unkind critics might call it journalistic. It 
abounds in antitheses and dzzarve phrases ; but its use of these is 
not by any means always successful. What are we to make of the 
statement that the facts he tells are ‘the admired branches of the 
noblest tree of all English history,’ or why should our memories, 
which do not forget the words of Hobbes or of Addison, be 
affronted, for the sake of epigram, by the statement that in the 
seventeenth century ‘Italy had forgotten even the name of free- 
dom’? One whostrives to write well should not write ‘the English 

. were the same English whom Pym took upon himself to lead,’ 
or speak of ‘subsequent to’ when he simply means ‘ after.’ 

When we turn to more important matters we find it impossible 
of course to correct in detail every statement which comes from a 
deliberately chosen point of view: Mr. Trevelyan writes as a Whig 
with strong Radical and stronger rationalistic sympathies. That we 
must take for granted after we have read a little way, and we must 
make allowance for it. But a few points at least may be specified 
where alterations might be made by the author without abandoning 
the idée fixe. 

The first two chapters, England 1603-1640, are the best in the 
book and rival Macaulay’s famous picture of the country in the time 
of Charles II. But even here we meet with errors and overstate- 
ments not a few. ‘The novelties which Laud was introducing into 
their Church’ (that of the landed class). What were these? Mr. 
Trevelyan would find it difficult to shew anything Laudian which 
went beyond the authorized formularies of the national Church. In 
the diaries of the seventeenth century, we are told, ‘scarcely a 
word is wasted on the pictures’ of Italy: has it ever occurred to Mr. 
Trevelyan to ask how many of them were visible to the traveller ? 
In architecture ‘mullions and gables rose from which the sentinel 
would soon look forth’: if a man can ‘look forth’ from a gable, 
certainly he cannot from a mullion. Can anything shew more care- 
lessness as to the interests which really attracted men in the seven- 
teenth century than to write that some Englishmen adopted the 
theories ‘of the Dutchman Arminius for no reason apparently relative 
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om to the religious controversy in our island’? It was for a reason rela- 
un- tive to the eternally fascinating problem of free will, and vital to the 
ut- rational existence of Christianity itself. It is a relief to come to an 
has endeavour, not unhappily expressed, to understand and analyze the 
to | character of James I., or the principles of High Church Anglicans, 
om though they are compared unfavourably with those of ‘rational 
philosophy and religion.’ But when Charles I. negotiated first with 
be > France, then with Spain, we are told that it was ‘ without any sense of 
It inconsistency,’ though when Cromwell does exactly the same—nego- 
: is tiating within a very few weeks with Spain for an attack on France 
the and with France for an attack on Spain—no comment at all is 
the made: and similarly when the Restoration Parliament turned non- 
ies, conformist clergy out of benefices the act is called ‘terrible’ ; 
be yet no condemnation is meted out to the expulsion of the 
the Church parsons by the Puritan committees. Dr. Gardiner’s slip, in 
ee- thinking that the grounds on which Laud defended the Church 
ish order to bow to the altar were purely formal, is quoted with approval, 
id,’ and a similar ignorance of the writings of the Anglican divines of the 
period is shewn when it is asserted that ‘no one even stated the theory 
ble ¢ of toleration.’ More startling still, it is assumed that the secular use 
na of churches—notably St. Paul’s—was first reprehended by Laud. It 
hig was not lords-in-waiting, but a particular judge, by the way, who 
we ‘murmured’ about being choked by a pair of lawn sleeves; and 
ust Mr. Trevelyan should really know better, in the year 1905, than to 
ied pick up the old stones to throw at Warren Hastings. 
ing When we come to the Civil War the story is told clearly and 
accurately as well as brightly. We are informed, however, that ‘men 
he ! upheld the Puritan rule from 1653 to 1658’ because they wanted 
nie | peace and settled government: but they did not uphold it at all; 
te- they were only not strong enough to resist a trained and vic- 
Ito torious army under a man of genius. It is obvious how little, in a 
fr. f period of such strong religious interests, Mr. Trevelyan cares about 
ich religion, and notable that, when he does speak of the subject, the 
In space given to Quakerism is absurdly disproportionate to all that 
a he can spare for Presbyterianism or Independency. So little indeed 
fr. has he studied the religious history of the Commonwealth that he states 
te that, beyond not being allowed their public worship, the Romanists 
rel were ‘not otherwise molested,’ entirely forgetting when it was that the 
le, last Roman priest was executed in England for being a priest. Mr. 
re- Trevelyan has indeed a short memory ; he tells us that Oliver pro- 
n- tected property : what would Sir Ralph Verney, Puritan and Parliamen- 
he + tarian, say to that? Perhaps we need not blame him for preferring, 


on Shaftesbury, the opinion of Lord Macaulay to that of Mr. Christie. 
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It is ill fortune to be obliged to find fault, in particular and in 
general, with such a clever book ; we would gladly dwell rather on the 
clear arrangement, the acute analysis, the interesting use of details of 
social life or phrases of contemporary literature, in which the strength 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s book lies. But we are obliged to enter a caveat 
to the almost universal eulogy which the book has received from 
those who are not well acquainted with the opinions, the actions, or 
the books of the seventeenth century. The truth is that Mr. 
Trevelyan’s reading has been partial and that his judgements are one- 
sided. He must go deeper in order to rise higher. Before he writes 
again he should follow Dr. Johnson’s advice and purge his mind of 
cant. Not the least unhappy cant is that which is political and claims 
to be philosophic. 


English Church History, 1575-1649. By the Rev. ALFRED PLum- 

MER, D.D. (Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark, 1904.) Price 35. net. 
A VERY few words may serve to direct attention to an excellent little 
book. Dr. Plummer’s lectures, delivered to a gathering of clergy 
at Durham for study, and printed in response to the urgent request 
of those who heard them, are admirable examples of the value of 
independent investigation of well-known sources by thinkers who are 
not specialists. Clear, cogent, and telling in style as well as matter, 
these lectures present a fair and unprejudiced summary of the lead- 
ing events, persons, principles in English Church history from the 
death of Archbishop Parker to the death of Charles I. There are 
points on which historians differ, such as that ‘the English Reforma- 
tion must have come,’ stated dogmatically ; there are common errors, 
such as that Ballard the conspirator was a Jesuit, repeated ; there 
are unguarded expressions, such as that which speaks of the alliance 
between the Crown and the Episcopate as ‘fatal,’ which may lead to 
unfair comment ; there are signs of too close a reliance on others’ 
conclusions, as when the ‘ incurable duplicity ’ of Charles I. is spoken 
of manifestly without care to consider and weigh the alleged cases ; 
but the book as a whole is conspicuously fair and broad-minded, and 
shews not only that the investigations of the best modern writers 
have been thoroughly studied and assimilated, but that the literature 
of the age itself is familiar to the lecturer. We do not wonder that 
the lectures were received with very great interest, and we are very 
glad that they are published. They have all the value that must 
belong to an introduction to a critical period of history by a learned 
and accomplished scholar. 
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Roman Roads in Britain. By Tuomas CopRINGTON. (London : 
S.P.C.K., 1903.) Price 5s. 


Few subjects have had so much time wasted on them as the Roman 
roads of our island. Many antiquaries seem to have regarded the 
study of these roads as the one thing needful in dealing with Roman 
Britain, and they have pursued that study in a most unintelligent 
way. Confining themselves to one or two documents like the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and to a few surface indications such as are 
recorded on maps, they have rarely troubled to excavate, and they 
have never advanced to the broader aspects which alone give value 
toa study of roads. The relations of the routes of the road system 
to the progress of the Roman Conquest or to the general physical 
characteristics of Britain are largely neglected, and the really im- 
portant matter, the character of the towns or villages or fortresses 
which the roads connected, is treated as wholly subordinate to the 
directions of the roads. Mr. Codrington seems to us to treat his 
roads very much in this way: he regards them as ends more than 
means. But he isa civil engineer and a geologist, and his book acquires 
some freshness and interest from his practical sense. Moreover, he 
uses his maps well, and, though he is obviously not a trained 
archzeologist, he understands how to use such evidence as the parish 
and county boundaries far better than many of his predecessors. 
Yet his merits are also his defects. Most of his pages are filled with 
nothing else than a translation of the symbols of the maps into 
sentences. The road mounts a hill, and turns this way or that: it 
coincides at one point with a lane, further on with a hedge, and 
further on with a parish boundary, as well as a grass-grown road 
through fields. If we ask for something less purely local we are 
presented with a map of Britain in which roads begin and end in a 
puzzling manner—the certain and the uncertain jostle each other, 
and a connected system is not to be detected. Yet Mr. Codrington’s 
book has merits which will make it acceptable to specialists as 
material for their further researches. The general reader, also, 
who cares to trace out the remains of the old Roman roads in his 
neighbourhood will find in it something to interest him. 


Roman Britain. By Epwarp ConypearE. (London: S.P.C.K.) 


WE fear that we cannot recommend this volume. Its theme—the 
Roman occupation of our island—is, in the existing state of our 
knowledge, by no means an easy one, and Mr. Conybeare has not 
proved equal to it. He has missed much recent literature—many 
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papers by Mr. Haverfield, for instance, despite the remarks in his 
preface—and has thus failed to master his subject and has omitted 
interesting and important materials. We are obliged to add that he 
has laid himself open to criticism on other points where the difficulty 
of the subject provides no excuse, and he is not careful enough 
about accuracy in familiar dates and facts or familiar technical terms, 
One does not expect a writer on Roman Britain to give a wrong date 
for the Roman invasion, or to state that Tacitus was present at 
Agricola’s Grampian victory, or to mix up procurators, prefects, pro- 
consuls, propretors, or to do much else that we cannot quote here. 
We are afraid, also, that Mr. Conybeare has allotted his space in a 
way which will disappoint many readers. Czesar’s campaigns he 
describes at length ; the culture and provincial life of the definite 
province he treats briefly and more than briefly. Thus, the Christian 
Church at Silchester occupies a space equal to one-third of this 
notice, and yet it is a most remarkable and (in Britain) unique 
feature. ‘The volume has no illustrations and only one indifferent 
and imperfect map. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Extension of the Home Episcopate. A paper read at the St. David's 
Diocesan Conference at Brecon, on Thursday, September 29, 1887, 
By the Rev. H. E. Rye, Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. ‘Report of the St. David’s Diocesan Conference.’ 
(Carmarthen: W. J. Morgan, 1887.) 

Winchester Diocesan Chronicle, March 1905. ‘The Bishop’s Letter.’ 
By the Right Rev. H. E, Rye, Bishop of Winchester. 


FOLLOWING a famous precedent, we make no apology for calling our 
readers’ attention after a lapse of eighteen years to the address which 
we have placed at the head of this notice. At the time when it was 
delivered the subject of the increase of the Episcopate was exciting 
considerable discussion in the columns of the Guardian, in our own 
pages (April 1886), and in the daily newspapers ; and in view of the 
renewed interest evoked by the creation of the new sees of Birming- 
ham and Southwark it seems worth while to examine this wise and 
statesmanlike utterance in conjunction with the important letter 
recently addressed to his diocese by its author, who is now Bishop of 
Winchester. The two evils of want of energy and want of coherence 
in the Church life of large, unwieldy, overgrown dioceses to which 
Mr. Ryle pointed in 1887 have become increasingly patent in the 
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last twenty years, and, as we have endeavoured to shew,' the striking 
increase in enthusiasm and vitality which followed in the case of 
divided sees such as Chester and Liverpool, Durham and Newcastle, 
Exeter and Truro has been more than maintained. 


‘If the office of a bishop,’ said Mr. Ryle, ‘in many of our large dioceses 
is to be rescued from degradation into the most mechanical routine, if 
the bishops are to be what they fain would be, the loving overseers of 
every incumbency, friends and counsellors to every priest and deacon, 
then our dioceses must be diminished in size, sub-divided, and the whole 
machinery of archdeaconries developed in corresponding proportion. 
We need not trouble ourselves greatly with the objection that sub-division 
of a see must entail diminution of prestige. The Episcopate was after all 
founded for a purpose, and that purpose the building up of the Church of 
Christ. . . . Again, the extension of the Episcopate ts no wanton multiplica- 
tion of offices calculated to increase injuriously the officialism of the clergy. 
The sole object is to increase the efficiency of the Church in its great 
work of Christianising the country.’ 


We have placed a sentence in italics because we believe it to bea 
danger which is regarded with apprehension by many persons, in- 
cluding one or two of the most distinguished occupants of the epi- 
scopal bench. Yet we hold that the advantages outweigh this 
possible danger, nor do we greatly fear lest the need for an increase 
in the number of diocesan bishops should lead to a lowering of the 
standard of spiritual and intellectual qualifications demanded for the 
exercise of their great and responsible office in the Church of Christ. 

After calling attention to the extraordinary disparity between the 
increase of the population and that of the diocesan bishops in the 
last three centuries, and quoting the opinion of Bishop Lightfoot that 
‘250 is the number of parishes which a bishop can satisfactorily 
supervise,’ Mr. Ryle indicated the directions in which action was 
most urgently needed: (1) Wakefield; (2) See of East Riding, 
Beverley or Hull, to relieve the overtaxed archiepiscopal see of York ; 
(3) See of Lancaster for West Lancashire, to relieve Manchester ; (4) 
See of Coventry for Coventry and Birmingham, to relieve Worcester 
and Lichfield ; (5) See of Bristol ; (6) See of Croydon, to relieve by 
territorial redistribution the sees of Winchester, Rochester, and 
Canterbury ; (7) See of Bury St. Edmund’s and Ipswich, to relieve 
Norwich with over goo benefices ; (8) one See of East London; (9) See 
to relieve the diocese of St. David’s, which is ‘ unique in comprising 
more than five counties.’ 

Of these suggested dioceses Wakefield was founded in 1888 and 


Bristol in 1897, while the substitution of Birmingham for Coventry, 


1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1904. 
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which has provided Bishop Gore with the compact area of a city 
bishopric, leaves the diocese of Worcester in still further need of 
subdivision. The imperative claims of the remaining sees we have 
endeavoured to urge in an article in the present number of the 
Church Quarterly, and we venture to think that the facts there collected 
call for the most earnest consideration of Churchmen, including 
those who may possibly disagree with the methods proposed for the 
solution of the difficulty. 

With Mr. Ryle’s criticism of one of the remedies most frequently 
suggested we find ourselves in cordial agreement. 


‘The suffragan remedy,’ he said, ‘is merely a stopgap. The position 
of the suffragan is never clearly understood, and his work kindles no en- 
thusiasm. Heroic as havé been the lives of the Bishop of Dover [Bp. 
Parry] and the Bishop of Bedford [Bp. Walsham How], their work is a 
constant reproach to the Church for not completing its organisation. In 
the meantime let us remember the proverb of the Spaniard: “ By the 
street By-and-by one arrives at the house of Never.”’ 


It is easy to understand that the opinions of the Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1905 may not quite coincide with those of the Principal of 
Lampeter in 1887, nor is it altogether unnatural that it should be so. 
In his pastoral letter for March in the present year Bishop Ryle 
sketches the plan of his division of the work of his enormous diocese 
of more than 1,100,000 people in 558 parishes with his suffragans, the 
Bishops of Southampton and Dorking. ‘The principle of this dis- 
tribution is,’ he says, ‘territorial.’ The diocese is divided into two 
halves, north and south, while the Channel Islands are reserved for 
separate treatment. He defines the position of the suffragan. bishop 
as that of 


‘the delegate and representative of the diocesan whose commission he 
has received. He is charged with full authority for the edifying and 
well governing of the Church. . . . As diocesan bishop I shall hope to 
take my full share of work in other parts of the diocese. The advice of 
the two suffragans will help me to decide as to the parishes which I 
should especially visit.’ 


We are quite ready to believe, and we earnestly hope, that the 
clergy of the diocese will be willing to co-operate to the utmost with 
the Bishop and his suffragans in these arrangements for the sake of 
their work, at the cost of any personal considerations. But it must 
be recognized by any thoughtful man that in dealing with such a 
diocese as that of Winchester ‘the suffragan remedy is merely a stop- 
gap.’ It is probable that the Bishop of Newcastle’s estimate of the 
responsibility of a suffragan, after personal experience, more nearly 
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represents the position in actual working: ‘ He has no jurisdiction 
and therefore no graver responsibilities beyond those which attach 
to his pastoral office. No questions of discipline come for him to 
decide ; no difficult problems come for him to solve.’ His part is 
‘to uphold the hands of the diocesan, on whom of necessity must 
fall the burden and heat of the day.’! The true remedy seems to lie in 
the creation of a diocese of Surrey with its bishop seated at Croydon 
and aided for a time at any rate by a suffragan at Guildford. Such 
a diocese would relieve not only Winchester but also Canterbury and 
Southwark of the difficulty of attempting an impossible task. The 
enlightened efforts of the Surrey County Council in secular matters 
would find a fitting counterpart in an ecclesiastical organization 
which, by the homogeneous character of the district that it covered, 
would form a centre for a vigorous and well-directed activity, and, as 
we hope, for a great and increasing growth of spiritual life. No new 
diocese can be forced upon an unwilling people nor created without 
much self-sacrifice on all sides ; but we venture to judge Dr. Ryle by 
his past utterances and to believe that when the Churchmen of Surrey 
shew themselves prepared to recognise their needs and responsibilities 
they will find in their present bishop no unwilling helper. 


Problems and Principles. By the late R. C. Moperty, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Theology (sic) in Oxford University. Edited by 
R. B. Rackuam, M.A. (London: John Murray, 1904.) Price 
10s. 6d, net. 
Tue late Dr. Moberly’s many friends will welcome this collection of 
his papers, written at various times between 1891 and tgoz. The 
book opens with a paper read at the Rhyl Church Congress in 1891, 
which is followed by a sermon on ‘ Reason in relation to Christian 
Evidences,’ preached at Bowdon in Cheshire, in the same year. The 
Congress paper seemed to its author afterwards (cf. Atonement and 
Personality, p. 237) to over-emphasize the separate individuality of 
man in relation to God ; it does not represent his maturest theology. 
The sermon deals with spiritual discernment as a necessary faculty 
for judging the evidences of religion. Dr. Moberly goes so far as 
to say that ‘an old woman practising self-denial for love’s sake’ can 
more truly apprehend points in the total evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ than ‘the most consummate metaphysician or logician 
in the world.’ The University sermon on ‘Reason and Theology’ 
(1895), which follows, is a good analysis of the writer’s own mental 
processes, which were (as a friendly critic has said) ‘ essentially deduc- 
tive.’ The fourth essay, which is printed out of its chronological 
' Quoted C. Q. &., October 1904, p. 152. 
VOL. LX.—NO CXIX. 
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order, was a University sermon preached in October 1902, and 
intended to elucidate some obscure points in Atonement and 
Personality. It is followed by a much earlier discourse on the Holy 
Spirit. ‘The editor has placed next in order the beautiful paper on 
‘The Enrichment of Private Prayer,’ written for the Derby Church 
Congress (1882), and since republished by the S.P.C.K. 


The remaining papers are not theological, but ecclesiastical. 
The first is on Disestablishment, and contains, for once, some really 
violent writing, directed, however, not against the Liberationists, but 
against those who defend the principle of a State Church. The 
argument against separating Wales, for purposes of disestablishment, 
is lucidly stated. The next paper, on ‘Undenominationalism as a 
Principle of Primary Education,’ deals with the present controversy 
about the Church schools. It is sound and temperate, and will 
probably take rank as one of the best statements of the case for 
retaining the denominational schools in our parishes. A companion 
paper, on marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, discusses the 
subject without reference to arguments based on the Old Testa- 
ment. The existing law is shewn to be consistent, and the pro- 
posed change to be ‘contrariant’ to the principle of marriage 
revealed in Holy Scripture. Especial interest will be taken in the 
next essay, on ‘ Doctrinal Standards,’ which deals with the ethics 
of subscription. In this Dr. Moberly goes far to claim infallibility 
for the Creeds. ‘It is antecedently impossible that either the 
Church’s fundamental belief, or the forms of her devotional con- 
fession of it, should be absolutely or inherently wrong.’ ‘ What- 
ever else may vary, both the truth behind the words is invariable, 
and the words have a relation to the truth which is deeper than 
any human power of discrimination or criticism.’ The latter state- 
ment is probably meant to assert the inadequacy of human 
intelligence to apprehend fully the Being of God, but the form in 
which it is expressed seems to apply to the Creeds a particular theory 
of inspiration which has been practically universally abandoned in 
the case of the Bible. To say of any words, in any human language, 
that their relation to the truth is deeper than azy human power of 
discrimination, is to turn a symbol into a fetish, and to dethrone, not 
rationalism, but reason. On the vexed question whether it is morally 
justifiable for a man to seek ordination without full belief in every 
article of the Creed, Dr. Moberly thinks that the position of a clergy- 
man who accepts an article of the Creed without being ‘personally 
certain that it is quite a certain and necessary truth,’ is defensible, but 
that a man who believes any statement in the Creed to be wuzrue 
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cannot honestly hold office in the Church. This judgement, carefully 
and temperately uttered, will receive very wide assent. Dr. Moberly 
does not consider the case of a reformer who might enter the ministry 
of the Church, as a Collectivist might accept a seat in a Liberal 
Cabinet, with the deliberate intention of modifying its official policy. 
But of such a man it may be said that, whether he deserves hard 
names or not, he must certainly expect tohearthem. With regard to 
the Articles, Dr. Moberly adopts a different tone. The obligation to 
them, he says, is purely legal, and their actual words are the sole test 
of their meaning. They are deliberately inclusive, and, remembering 
this, we may accept them without difficulty. The last pages of the 
book are occupied by a Consecration sermon, preached in Lambeth 
Chapel in 1902, when Bishop Gore was consecrated Bishop of 
Worcester. It isan eloquent appeal for a fuller recognition of the 
pastoral office of the Bishops. 

This posthumous volume reveals nothing new in Dr. Moberly’s 
theology. His reputation must rest on the books published during 
his lifetime, and especially on Afonement and Personality. But the 
perusal of these scattered papers will deepen the impression made by 
his larger works, that in him the Church lost a subtle and reverent 
thinker, and a man of a singularly lovable character. 

Mr. Rackham has done his work as editor with care and good 
judgement. The title-page should be revised in a second edition. 


The Soul’s Orbit, or Man’s Journey to God. Compiled, with ad- 
ditions, by M. D. PeTre. (London: Longmans, 1904.) Price 

45. 6d. net. 

Miss PetRE describes her book as a ‘compilation,’ but does not 
mention the original source or sources. Her master is certainly very 
modern, and has much in common with the theological position of 
Father Tyrrell. In any case, the unity of thought is not less con- 
spicuous than the ability and originality which distinguish every 
chapter. ‘The Soul’s Orbit’ is a storehouse of deep thoughts 
and telling illustrations ; indeed, it is one of the most stimulating 
treatises on the religious life that has appeared in recent years, 

‘The Soul’s Orbit ’ views life as a pilgrimage in search of God ; 
but the pilgrim’s journey ends in a return to his home. We go 
abroad to learn the value of home, and we seek God elsewhere to 
find Him at last in ourselves. ‘And yet perhaps our pilgrimage is 
not for nought, and we should have failed in our quest had we not 
learned wisdom in strange lands.’ We live in difficult times, and 
both simple and learned have their troubles to face. The paradise 
P 2 
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of happy simplicity, in which the pious soul once reposed, has 
been invaded by all the forces of modern thought. ‘And now we 
are in danger of passing from one ‘fool’s paradise’ to another, 
because there are many who will not believe in the real when they 
have been deceived by the unreal.’ ‘Like certain woman-haters, 
who revenge on the sex their own early follies, such people are 
embittered against religion and Christianity, because they had 
conceived a false idea of it.’ ‘The aim of this work is to prepare 
such a devotional attitude of mind as will be undisturbed by any 
intellectual cataclysm, to bring warmth to the heart even before light 
has reached the mind.’ 

Self-knowledge is always empirical rather than scientific ; action 
is often the only source of light when we are perplexed. The only 
valuable spiritual teaching is that which teaches us to teach our- 
selves, or, rather, throws us back on the one Teacher. The wisest 
‘ Directors’ have known the importance of ‘ suffering the Creator to 
deal with the creature without intermediary.’ ‘As at Tenebrz one 
after another the lights are extinguished till one alone, the highest of 
all, is left, so it is often with the soul and her guiding stars.’ 

The end or purpose of life must not be confounded with the idea 
of a process in time, but should, to some extent, be realized every 
moment. In each action, in so far as we do what is the best, we 
fulfil our end. The sadus or health ofthe soul, in its final condition, 
is called heaven ; here it consists in subordination to divine love. 
Love is the life, selfishness the death, of the soul. It is not the 
condition of which salvation is the reward, but that in which salva- 
tion consists. Love of God means love of all that He loves ; above 
all, it means love of human souls, which spring like a many- 
branched tree from their root in the heart of God. The three 
manifestations of love to God are praise, reverence, and service. 

Such, in outline, is the argument of the introductory chapters. 
From the remainder of the book we can only quote a few striking 
sentences. ‘Economy is not a Divine attribute.’ ‘The tragedy 
of Christ’s life lay in the psychological impossibilities that obstructed 
His task, in the necessity which He was under of impoverishing the 
truth in the very endeavour to impart it.’ ‘Is it not merely because 
we are better philosophers and historians that our religion, so far as 
we have re-stated it, seems to us less materialistic than that of 
antiquity ? Have we realized that external religion is the creation 
of internal, that it is the work of the Holy Spirit, the body which the 
Spirit has fashioned for its service?’ ‘Obedience that exceeds the 
rights of authority is a bastard obedience; it falsifies the true 
relation between subject and ruler, and paves the way for absolutism 
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and anarchy.’ ‘Any strong affection, passion, or interest, any 
masterful hope or fear, like or dislike can, under certain circum- 
stances, destroy the unity of our inward life, can become the germ 
of a parasitic independent soul within our soul, which can feed on our 
spiritual vitality.’ ‘The doctrine of everlasting punishment, like all 
medicinal and protective methods, is liable to grave abuse when its 
provisional and temporary character is disregarded. If the crutch be 
not discarded when useless, the limb will wither away from disuse.’ 
‘The world is, in its way, a church invisible. It has its hierarchy 
and its pastors, its index, councils and anathemas. It distinguishes 
very readily mere outward conformity from inward cohesion.’ The 
author reads the signs of the times in no despondent mood: ‘To 
the spiritually alert and vigilant there are signs that herald the birth 
of a new order—a troubling of minds and a sense of darkness ; false 
Christs and false prophets . . . these are signs of man’s extremity 
and God’s opportunity. When these things come to pass, reason 
despairs, but faith lifts up her head, for her redemption is nigh.’ 

There is much in Miss Petre’s line of thought which reminds us 
of Loisy. There is the same tendency towards ‘pragmatism’ in 
philosophy, the same combination of buoyant faith with fearless 
acceptance of modern science and criticism. But Miss Petre’s 
argument is not warped by the futile attempt to place the whole of 
Catholic tradition under the protection of the practical reason. 
Rather she (or her master) is a follower and interpreter of the purest 
Christian mysticism, which refuses to make an idol of dogma by 
thinking to comprise the infinite within its limits, but ponders on the 
life of Christ ‘till in the Man-Christ it beholds the Man-God,’ and 
on creation ‘till the veil grows thin and transparent, and the finite is 
merged in the infinite.’ 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Influence of Christianity upon National Character Illustrated by 
the Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By WILLIAM 
Hotpen Hutron, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(London : Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 1903.) 125. 6d. 
net. 


Tuis delightful and scholarly volume, in which the author’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1903 have been issued in book form, appeared 
at an opportune time. The former tendency to disparage or ignore 
the lives and lasting influences of our national Saints, which was 
almost universally in vogue during the eighteenth and earlier half of 
the nineteenth centuries, has been replaced by an attitude of growing 
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respect and appreciation which is by no means confined to Church- 
men. Nothing can better illustrate the recent change in popular 
ideas upon this subject than a perusal of the extraordinary letter 
(quoted on p. 264 of this work) of Archbishop Herring to the Dean of 
Canterbury in connexion with the request of King Charles-Emmanuel 
of Sardinia to be given the coffin and bones of St. Anselm for pious 
re-interment at Aosta. We feel convinced that no educated English- 
man of to-day, whatever his professed creed or views might be, would 
allude to this historic English Saint in such terms of mingled contempt 
and indifference as George II.’s Primate thought fit to employ with 
regard to his own predecessor. This aspect of the altered value set 
upon ‘the Witness of the Saints’ is ably expressed in Mr. Hutton’s 
opening lecture, and we believe that no English Christian of the 
present day would openly deny that ‘the Acta Sanctorum are not 
merely records of the first importance, as historians have come to re- 
cognize, but they are of unique evidential value in the history of the 
human soul.’ 

Passing by the second lecture, which deals with various national 
Saints of the Continent, we find in the following chapter—‘ the Saints 
of the English Conversion ’—some interesting comments upon the 
enduring effects wrought by St. Augustine’s personal influence and 
also upon his constant attitude of studied moderation (often im- 
pugned by a certain type of modern historian) towards ‘the un- 
reasoning isolation of the Celts.’ In ‘the Royal Saints’ Mr. Hutton 
presents us with rapid though striking portraits of Oswald and Oswine 
of Northumbria, and of Edmund of East Anglia ; whilst in the form 
of an appendix to this chapter is added a Latin life of St. Edward 
of Wessex, the martyred half-brother of Ethelred the Unready, taken 
from a hitherto unpublished manuscript in the library of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. In the same lecture the writer dwells at some 
length upon the strange absence from our Calendar of the 
name of Alfred the Great, whose glorious life and virtuous memory 
have passed almost undimmed down the long centuries of change 
and development, and whose influence, more than that of any other 
Anglo-Saxon king, helped to mould the national character. Another 
conspicuous, but more easily explained, omission is that of the 
gentle scholar-king, Henry VI., whose formal canonization appears 
to have failed owing to the parsimony of Henry of Richmond com- 
bined with the rapacity of the Papal Court. In the following chapter 
—‘the Ideal of Monk and Hermit ’—Mr. Hutton rightly lays special 
stress upon the fearless St. Hugh’s constant kindness to animals, 
as related by the Saint’s friend and biographer, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Mercy towards God’s dumb creatures has long been a 
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marked trait amongst English people, and its presence in our midst 
is due in no small degree to such Saints as Hugh of Lincoln, 
Columba, Guthlac, Godric and others who both taught and practised 
this manifest duty, which is itself of Divine ordinance. 

The lecture on ‘the Statesmen-Saints’ is largely occupied with 
a comparison drawn between Anselm and Thomas of Canterbury, 
wherein Mr. Hutton clearly explains to us how ‘it resulted that 
Thomas Becket, though inferior in holiness of life to his predecessor 
Anselm, and in purity of political aims to his successor, the great 
Stephen Langton, surpassed both in popular esteem and came 
almost immediately to be recognized not only as the leading English 
Saint but also as a national hero of the type of Nelson. Appended 
to this chapter is an interesting and illuminating criticism of English 
medieval miracles which deserves most careful study, and which we 
much regret being unable to review in detail. As to the English 
female Saints, Mr. Hutton notes as their chief racial characteristic 
‘acalm, sane, and complete dedication to the work given by God,’ 
so that the lives of self-denial and practical piety led by Hilda of 
Whitby and Margaret of Scotland continue still to stand out from the 
past as shining examples to noble English womanhood to-day. In 
the last lecture we are not surprised to find the author pleading, at 
once forcibly and temperately, for the re-inclusion of the name of 
King Charles in our Calendar. Mr. Hutton protests, and with 
justice, against what he aptly terms the recent ‘ de-canonization’ of 
Charles I., pointing out that though the Order in Council of 1859 
was able to remove the special form of Service for January 30 from 
the Prayer Book, yet there is no justification, either legal or moral, 
for erasing the Martyr- King’s name from the Calendar, which forms 
an actual part of the Book itself. ‘No action has ever been taken 
by Crown, Convocation, or Parliament to alter the Kalendar, or to 
omit the name of him who was last admitted into it as an English 
saint.’ 

With this brief and inadequate survey of Mr. Hutton’s valuable 
work we must rest content. We could have wished that the 
lives of such typical and influential Englishmen as St. Dunstan and 
the Founder of the Gilbertines could have been treated there at 
greater length, especially since in Lecture ii. so many pages have been 
devoted to the personal careers of purely Continental Saints. Mr. 
Hutton’s style is throughout lucid and agreeable, occasionally 
marked by great felicity of expression, and despite his plea in the 
preface for indulgence towards shortcomings on the grounds of ill- 
health and insufficiency of time, we have found few if any traces ofan 
undue haste ; whilst the numerous and varied references throughout 
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the book attest at once the author’s equal industry and learning. 
In fact, in only one small instance do we note the omission of 
any reference pertinent to the subject-matter; it occurs in the 
account (Lecture vii. pp. 323-327) of the boy-saint William of 
Norwich, where Mr. Hutton fails to allude to the very remarkable 
letter, protesting vigorously against the usually-held theory of Jewish 
ritual murders in the Middle Ages, which Mr. Zangwill, by special 
invitation, contributed some three years ago to the Sfectator. 

We have only to add that the book is well printed, but is incon- 
veniently weighty considering its size. 


Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By Sipney Lex. 
(London : Constable, 1904.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


It was a happy choice which Dr. Lee made when he had, in 1903, to 
deliver eight lectures in America ; and very happily has he prepared 
and altered his lectures for publication. Six great Englishmen 
illustrate with sufficient fulness the age of England’s awakening : and 
their work is appropriately prefaced by a summary of the ideas which 
gave it birth and concluded by an estimate of its relation to foreign 
thought and literature. Dr. Lee has succeeded in giving us a book 
which, without adding appreciably to our knowledge, may serve as an 
admirable introduction to the personal interest of the richest era in 
the intellectual life of our island. It is difficult, indeed, to praise too 
highly the skill with which facts are selected and marshalled so as to 
be really illustrative of historical progress as well as commemorative 
of individual biography. In such work Dr. Lee is a master. He is 
indefatigable in collecting facts, skilful in testing evidence, concise in 
expressing conclusions. His experience, as editor and contributor, 
in the Dictionary of National Biography has given him a command 
of a particular method of historical writing which cannot easily be 
surpassed. He contrives with singular success to tell a story briefly 
and to leave a sharp impression of its unity and meaning. Thus in 
the purely historical parts of the book before us there is very little to 
seek. He describes the lives of More, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, vividly, clearly and accurately, for the most part without 
prejudice and always with a genuine historical outlook. In generaliz- 
ation perhaps he is less successful: there is not much originality in 
his account of ‘The Spirit of the Sixteenth Century,’ and where he 
differs from writers of wider grasp he is very far from being convincing. 
But still on historical ground we are very glad to have him asa guide, 
if he is not always an inspiring one. 

In literature it is another matter. We cannot but regard it asa 
misfortune, tending to remove Dr. Lee from his true work, that the 
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success of his excellent Zife of Shakespeare has led publishers to the 
conclusion that he has special claims to consideration as a literary 
critic. ‘The volume before us shews the falsity of such a view. Thus 
an admirable lecture on the life of Sir Philip Sidney—to our 
mind the best part of the book—sinks almost to bathos when the 
hero’s writings are under consideration: we are met, for example, 
by the preposterous statement that ‘there is scarcely a sonnet in 
the famous sequence inscribed by Astrophel to Stella which does 
not illustrate an ‘alacrity in sinking.’” Even accuracy seems 
occasionally to desert Dr. Lee when he writes of purely literary matter : 
‘the Utopians of Sir Thomas More’ are said to be Pantheistic, ‘to 
whom the matter of orthodox Christianity did not appeal,’ a state- 
ment easily to be refuted from the U/opfia ; and we are told of More 
that ‘it never occurred to him to question the belief in the Pope,’ in 
defiance of More’s own statement that it was Henry VIII.’s treatise 
which convinced him on the point. But more serious is the laboured 
view which would deny almost all originality to what Dr. Lee called 
English ‘sonneteering.’ We have not space to assign to this its 
proper position in the history of critical eccentricity. In truth, Dr. 
Lee has not the appreciation of literature which belongs to a man of 
letters: one has only to read his eulogies of Raleigh’s prose and 
Spenser’s poetry to see it—he knows that they are both to be praised, 
but he has no real knowledge wy. One general complaint too we have 
to make of the book—its coherence is purely fictitious. More, who 
died nineteen years before Sidney was born, does not belong at all to 
the Elizabethan age, which is the age of all the other names chosen for 
illustration. His life, interests, outlook are quite different : he belongs 
to the period of Shakespeare and Sidney as little as Shelley to the 
period of Morris and Rossetti. It would have made a far more 
valuable book to restrict the subject to the Elitzabethans, and then also 
it would have been impossible, in a time so obviously full of theological 
interests, to leave out a typical theologian. 


Some Consequences of the Norman Conquest. By Grorrrey HI. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (London: Elliot Stock, 1904.) 


THE reader who takes up this book expecting on the strength of the 
title to find an historical discussion of the changes wrought in the 
institutions, habits, and language of the English people by William’s 
invasion, or of the anthropological influences exercised by the 
mingling of the two races, will probably be disappointed ; but if he 
be one of those who have a taste for such out of the way matters as 
legends of tailed men and the reputed gluttony and bibosity of 
Englishmen, or popular inaccuracies of speech and the ramifications 
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of Christian names, he will find these subjects treated discursively 
and at length with a considerable amount of research. We hope 
we do Mr. Hill no wrong if we say that he appears here to make a gaol- 
delivery of his crowded common-place book, and by an ingenious 
after-thought to tack on these selections as consequences to the 
Norman Conquest, with which they have no very apparent connexion, 
For the first one-third of his book he sticks to his text with a fair 
measure of fidelity, but for the remainder he regales us with the 


farrago of curious matter which we have mentioned. The weakest 


chapter is that on ‘English Inaccuracy,’ in which the writer fails to 
see that English, like every other language, has many idioms which 
refuse to be brought under grammatical rule. While denouncing 
these as ‘ unpardonable’. he naively admits that they are generally 
used by standard authors. He even goes so far as to condemn 
English as being, in consequence, ‘in itself an inaccurate language’ 
(p. 165). The numerous instances of grammatical inexactness 
which he brings together are in effect an indictment of the whole 
English people as not knowing how to speak their own tongue. 


The Folk and their Word-lore, an Essay on Popular Etymologies. 
By A. SMyTHE Pater, D.D. Price 2s. 6d. (Routledge, 1904.) 


It is extraordinary indeed that no book should have been written 
before on the precise lines of this useful and entertaining volume. 
Perhaps, however, the production of such a compendium of word-lore 
would have been impossible until the appearance of Murray and 
Bradley’s still uncompleted Mew Laglish Dictionary, and Wright’s 
Dictionary of Dialect. In any case, Dr. Palmer deserves our grati- 
tude. He has struck, as it seems to us, the right mean between the 
popular and the scientific. 

The Old English (why Anglo-Saxon?) forms are quoted with an 
accuracy which was conspicuous by its absence in earlier attempts 
to popularize the study of philology, while at the same time the 
writer has wisely refrained from attempting to trace the relationship 
between the earlier forms through the ramifications of phonetic law, 
and has avoided those references to the mysteries of ‘ Lautverschieb- 
ung,’ ‘Ablaut,’ and ‘ Umlaut,’ with which the scientific philologist is 
prone to damp the ardour of the intelligent but unlearned reader. 

The central object is well kept in view throughout—z.e. to shew 
how the natural desire for uniformity (combined perhaps with the 
subtler intellectual pleasure of tracing or inventing analogies) leads 
to the defacement, often beyond recognition, of such words as are 
least comprehensible to the:vulgar mind—notably of foreign words 
and names, to which a whole chapter is devoted. 
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One criticism suggests itself, ¢.¢. that in classifying his material 
the author might have done well to draw a sharper line of demarca- 
tion between the half or wholly unconscious blunders of the vulgar, 
and the elaborate and would-be ingenious guesses of literary men 
whose linguistic science is not on a par with their zeal for etymology. 
Chaucer, Fuller and Ruskin are alike sinners in this respect. It is 
a curious fact that in the realm of philology, and especially of etymo- 
logy, fools—or shall we rather say, heaven-born enthusiasts ?—are so 
prone to rush in where the cautious students of the German school 
fear to tread. Were it not so, however, the study of language would 
be a duller thing than it is, and English readers would have missed 
the genuine treat that now awaits them in the perusal of Dr. Smythe 
Palmer’s little book. 


VI.—LItTuRGICA. 


Lent and Holy Week: Chapters on Catholic Observance and Rituac. 
By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. Price 6s. (London: Longmans, 
1904.) 

A BOOK giving full and trustworthy information about the special 

features of Lent and Easter has long been a desideratum, not only 

among Roman Catholics, but among English Church people also. 

Not only is there a growing obedience shewn among us to the prin- 

ciples of the observance of the season of Lent, but many experiments 

are being made, under the sanction of those in authority, to supply 
services suitable to the special character of the season, and so fill up 
one of the most serious of the gaps left in the Prayer Book. Many 
have turned to the ancient Latin rites for precedents to guide them in 
such experiment, and others to more modern practices of the Roman 

Church. Father Thurston’s book deals with both these: he gives 

a full discussion of the ancient liturgical observances of the Church 

at this season, but he also deals with modern customs. Thus, while 

the first two chapters deal with Lent, the third is devoted to the 

Quarant’ Ore; and similarly a chapter of much interest on the 

Three Hours’ devotion comes between chapters dealing with the 

liturgical rites of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, and a chapter 

dealing with the liturgical service of Easter Even; while the last 
chapter deals alike with the Easter functions and with Easter Eggs. 
The scope of the book is thus a comprehensive one, and great 
praise must be given to its execution. Father Thurston gathers 
together a great deal of interesting, much of it recondite, infor- 
mation ; he follows for the most part the chief liturgical scholars 
of the day, e.g. Duchesne, Baumer, and Morin ; but on occasion he 
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differs from them, and expresses a well-reasoned judgement of his 
own. 

There are places where, for the guidance of English Catholics, one 
would be glad of more information than was necessary or to be 
expected in a book written for Roman Catholics. For example, it 
would be a gain to be able to supplement the author’s account of the 
origin, scope, and observance of Lent by an account of its observance 
since the Reformation, a discussion of the relation of the civil pro- 
hibition of meat on fast days by Act of Parliament and Proclamation 
to the parallel ecclesiastical injunctions on the same subject, and of 
other similar topics on which there is a great need for accurate state- 
ment of history as well as for guidance as to present policy and 
duty. But there is nothing that any of our people will regret to find in 
Father Thurston’s book : it is written with width of knowledge and 
sympathy, and in a scholarly and devotional spirit. 

There are a few places where he seems to be led a little astray 
by modern Roman practice : for example he states that Good Friday 
is the only day on which the celebration of the mysteries is not 
countenanced, regardless of the fact that it is equally discoun- 
tenanced in theory on Easter Even. But when he comes to 
discuss the services now held on the latter day he calls attention to 
the fact that they are really Easter services anticipated, and in 
some degree regrets the loss that has befallen through the custom of 
anticipating them and performing by day on Saturday what properly 
belongs to the following evening. The special features of Easter do 
not enter strictly into the scope of the book, and hence it will not be 
fair to complain that they might with advantage be more fully 
treated ; but there is no harm in hoping that, when a new edition is 
called for, the scope may be enlarged and this section may be dealt 
with more at length. 


1. Essays on Ceremonial. By various Authors. (Volume IV. of 
The Library of Liturgiology and Ectlestology for English 
Readers. Edited by VERNON STALEY, Provost of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Andrew, Inverness). Price 7s. 6d. net. (London : 
Alexander Moring, Limited, 1904.) 

2. The Ceremonial of the English Church. By VERNON STALEY, 
Provost of the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Inverness. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 1s. net in paper; 
1s. 6a. in cloth. (Oxford and London: Mowbray and Co., 
Limited, 1904.) 

Tuart the authors of the first of these two books are Mr. Cuthbert 

Atchley, Dr. Wickham Legg, Mr. Percy Dearmer, and Mr. Edmund 
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Bishop, and that the second is by Provost Staley, is sign enough 
that they contain the results of much study, and that from an 
antiquarian point of view their value is great. If Mr. Atchley’s 
article, ‘Some Remarks on the Edwardian Prayer Book,’ is not 
without indications of animus which may affect historical judgement, 
the books in general are just and fair in their treatment of matters 
of history ; and it is only as they have present practice in view that 
their tone, and especially that of the Essays on Ceremonial, becomes 
aggressive and unchariiable. As collections of facts, then, we are 
able to extend to them a hearty welcome. It is different when we 
come to consider the practical object which is evidently in view. 
Here we are struck by a narrowness of outlook, a worship of anti- 
quarianism, a failure to remember that ceremonial becomes mis- 
chievous when it is made an end in itself, and an insularity which 
is reckless as to the relations of the Church of England to the rest 
of the Church, which it is impossible to commend. The approval 
of the interpolation of ‘The Lord be with you’ and ‘Let us pray’ 
before the Collect because it is ‘the old practice,’ side by side with 
the sneer at the response to the Gospel, ‘ Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ,’ because ‘it is not English, but Roman,’ and the only parallel 
of any kind in this country is ‘a Lincoln freak,’ is a not unfair 
instance of a spirit of which we have noticed too many instances. 
The inclusion of some of the pictures in both books seems to us 
singularly ill-advised. Provost Staley does not appear to have 
observed that there is little reason for supposing that the passage 
quoted on page 9 of his own book is by St. Irenzeus. 


VII.—SERMONS. 
The Return to the Father. By THomMas Hancock. (London : Brown, 
Langham and Co., 1904.) Price 2s. 6d. 


Tus valuable little work isa course of seven sermons on part of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, preached at Lewisham thirty-three 
years ago by the late lecturer of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. These 
sermons will not bear being preached, as they stand, to a twentieth- 
century congregation, for they are, as the preface describes them, 
‘intensely theological and deeply philosophical,’ but they deserve 
careful study by all preachers. We have too few really full and 
satisfactory expositions of our Lord’s Parables, and the present 
volume is a sample of what we really need. To quote the preface 
once more, ‘ Trench suggests rather an audience of sixth-form boys, 
Hancock that he is addressing theological students or clergy in 
retreat.’ Deep truths of the spiritual life are here defined and 
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co-ordinated, and numbers of courses of Lent sermons are suggested 
besides facts which will help those who have the cure of souls. We 
welcome this little book and hope that it will be widely read. 


University and other Sermons. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, sometime 
Bishop of London. Price 5s. (London: Longmans, 1903.) 


In her preface to this collection, Mrs. Creighton tells us that com- 
paratively few of Dr. Creighton’s sermons remain in a condition fit 
for publication, and that these are mainly his early ones, before he 
acquired the habit of preaching ex ¢empore, and formal ones which 
he preached before the Universities. Of the nineteen sermons in 
this volume, only five were preached after his elevation to the 
Episcopate, and none while he was Bishop of London; indeed nine 
are dated before 1885, when he became Canon of Worcester. The 
remaining ten were delivered on special occasions in different parts 
of England, school or college commemorations, consecrations of 
Churches, and at the Universities. His method of drawing lessons 
for the present from the history of the past is instructive, and even 
in his earliest sermons we see traces of the power which astonished 
many during his brief but brilliant tenure of the See of London. 

The sermon numbered seventeen in this collection, preached in 
St. Paul’s on the anniversary of the Bible Society, entitled ‘ A National 
Mission,’ contains such large thoughts as we learnt to look for from 
him, while others are full of wisdom and spiritual truth. 


The Mind of St. Peter and other Sermons. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
sometime Bishop of London. Price 3s. 6d. net. (London: 
Longmans, 1904.) 

Tuis is a further volume of Bishop Creighton’s sermons, preached for 

the most part on special occasions, and serving to form a con- 

trast to some of the earlier sermons. 

The three addresses which give the title to the collection were 
delivered by him when Bishop of Peterborough to the Bishops at 
their devotional meeting in 1894, and are worthy of careful study by 
every clergyman. Bishop Westcott is said to have described them 
as ‘glowing and powerful,’ and Archbishop Benson as ‘ very clever, 
searching, and epigrammatic.’ They shew the deep spiritual power 
which was rather a revelation to some who had known Dr. Creighton 
only as the brilliant History lecturer and wit. He takes the three 
characteristics of St. Peter, as he reveals the secret of his own per- 
sonal religion in his first epistle—the hope, which is great if carefully 
disciplined and rooted on great principles, the sobriety, which comes 
from preparedness of mind and self-restraint, and the patience which 
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is the practical virtue which the Apostle of Hope impresses most 
strongly upon his disciples. 


‘ Hope and patience are complementary. Hope without patience leads 
to recklessness, patience without hope degenerates into lethargy. Our 
patience is the measure of our hope, and only he can be truly hopeful 
who looks for the accomplishment of a mighty purpose, who sees some 
glimpse of the transcendent grandeur of “that far-off Divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. . . .”’ ‘It is from plain truths that we 
gather strength. We fail when we trust to acuteness, to subtilty, to the 
power of drawing fine distinctions. Strength lies in simplicity and the 
core of simplicity is patience and long-suffering. The world has ever 
been impatient, only God is patient, and man finds it hard to comprehend 
the profundity of that patient love. The attempt to imitate it is hard in 
itself and exposes those who would imitate it to sharp criticism.’ 


The sermon to which many will turn is the one which bears the 
title ‘The Failure of Laud,’ preached on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a window in his memory in Gray’s Inn Chapel. Bishop Creighton 
discusses the strange fact of Laud’s personal failure to convince his 
own generation, while the Church he loved has triumphed. Laud 
was a man of saintly character, of great learning and of great intel- 
lectual gifts ; yet he and his teaching were most bitterly hated by the 
majority of his countrymen during his life, while in the next generation 
the Church for which he died was accepted by nearly all. Dr. Creigh- 
ton sees the explanation of this in the cold and unemotional nature 
of Laud, that he trusted to the logic and truth of his teaching without 
any effort to fully explain it to the people, and without an attempt to 
make it attractive. 


‘He saw what were the possibilities of the Church of England, but 
his fault was that, equipped as he was with knowledge, he trusted too 
entirely to his knowledge. He was so sure of his knowledge that he was 
deficient in that other great quality—utterance. Upon his knowledge he 
built his life, formed his character, and shaped his own policy, but he 
was so sure of it that he did not care to explain himself. He could write, 
he could reason, he could at great crises give an absolutely clear account 
of what he was doing, but ordinarily he did not care to explain himself.’ 


His theory of the Church of England was beyond the power of 
the ordinary Englishman to grasp. 

‘It is true to say that Laud was in his way a martyr for freedom, 
because he strove for intellectual freedom within the Church, against 
attempts to confine that freedom within the small limits which were sug- 
gested by the controversies of that time. His keen intelligence saw the 
true meaning of the large freedom of the Church of England, and he 
wished to maintain it as the home of intellectua! freedom, alike in his 
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own days and in the days to come. Nothing is more curious to mark 
than the extreme tolerance which Laud showed to those who differed 
from him in intellectual matters, and nothing is more curious than to 
contrast that with the intolerance he showed to those who differed from 
him on small matters of external observance. He wished to establish 
external uniformity. The one important thing to his mind was to uphold 
the system of the Church of England, into which every one must go, 
within which, when the doors of the fold were closed, there was to be the 
largest possible tolerance, liberty of opinion, and freedom of discussion 
unti’ such agreement was obtained as could be maintained amongst 
Englishmen.’ 


This excellent object Laud tried to bring about by compulsion, 
and he failed. The lesson drawn is that spiritual truth can only 
make its way by conviction. 


‘Generations pass and yet the lesson that God would teach is yet 
unlearned, the lesson that God’s work must be done in God’s way ; that 
in dealing with the spiritual aspirations of men from which all else flows, 
we must be patient and trust to persuasion ; that man in his relation to 
God cannot be dealt with by compulsion ; that God’s truth can only be set 
forth in spiritual ways by spiritual minds, that he serves God best who 
avoids conflict, waiting for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
recognizing that God fulfils Himself in divers ways.’ 


There is much in this volume deserving of careful study, the call 
to go back to great principles and to let the details fall into their 
proper place, the need of putting things in their proper proportion is 
repeated several times, and we are very glad that such a powerful 
sermon as that preached at the close of the London Church Congress 
and the sermon on ‘ Liberty’ have found a permanent form. Men 
need reminding in these days that the liberty of which we are so 
proud has a religious basis, and can only be maintained by preserving 
the religious basis on which it is built. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. VI. No. 22. January 1905. H. 
Frowde). ‘The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,’ by R. H. Kennett. 
* Suggestions on the Origin of the Gospel according to St. Matthew,’ by Mgr. 
Barnes. ‘The Historical Setting of 11., 111. John,’ by V. Bartlet. ‘The Old 
Latin Texts of the Minor Prophets, Appendix,’ by W. O. E. Oesterley. ‘The 
Peshitta Version of 11. Kings,’ by W. E. Barnes. ‘Rhythm in the Book of 
Wisdom,’ by H. St. J. Thackeray. ‘ Note on Matt. xx. 23, and Mark x. 40,’ by 
B. Jackson. ‘ The Original Home of Codex Claromontanus (DP#!),’ by A. Souter. 
‘A Note on the Acta Pauli,’ by M. R. James. ‘ Prolegomena to the Zestimonia 
of St. Cyprian,’ by C. H. Turner. ‘Further Notes on the MSS. of Isidore of 
Pelusium,’ by K. Lake. ‘ Notes from Cosmas Indicopleustes,’ by E. O. Winstedt. 
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Reviews: ‘W. E. Barnes, Zhe Peshitta Psalter,’ by F. C. Burkitt. ‘Recent 
Assyriology,’ by C. H. W. Johns. ‘ Liturgica,’ by F. E. Brightman. 

The Expositor (Nos. LXI.-LXIII. January-March 1905. Hodder and 
Stoughton). ‘Sion: the City of David,’ by G. A. Smith. ‘The Olive-Tree 
and the Wild-Olive’ (continued February), by W. M. Ramsay. ‘The Ethical 
Teaching of St. Paul: (1) The Sources; (2) Some General Characteristics 
(February); (3) The Pagan Virtues (March),’? by G. Jackson. ‘The Virgin 
Birth,’ by Bishop Chadwick. ‘The Foreshadowing of the Church,’ by A. Carr. 
‘ The ‘* Steppes of Moab,”’ by G. B. Gray. ‘ Literary Illustrations of Ecelesi- 
astes,’ by J. Moffatt. February: ‘Jerusalem under David and Solomon,’ by 
G. A. Smith. ‘ Harnack and Loisy on the Essence of Christianity,’ by J. Denney. 
‘Isaac, the Type of Quietness,’ by J. Watson. ‘ The Life of Christ according to 
St. Mark’ (continued), by W. H. Bennett. March: ‘ Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,’ by B. W. Bacon. ‘ Wellhausen,’ by A. R. Gordon. 
‘The Book as an Early Christian Symbol,’ by W. M. Ramsay. ‘ Jerusalem 
from Rehoboam to Hezekiah,’ by G. A. Smith. ‘Literary Illustrations of the 
Book of Daniel,’ by J. Moffatt. 

Hibbert Journal (Vol. III. No. 2. January 1905. Williams and Norgate). 
‘The Creed Crisis in Scotland,’ by A. T. Innes. ‘The Church Crisis in 
Scotland,’ by J. Watson. ‘The Christ of Dogma and of Experience,’ by W. A. 
Pickard-Cambridge. ‘A Plea for Mysticism,’ by G. W. Allen. ‘The Warp of 
the World,’ by N. Howard. ‘The perfect concords of 3, 4 and § lie at the root 
of all cosmic structure, being in every way fundamental in the progression of the 
‘*elements.”’ The Universe and Beyond: the Existence of the Hypercosmic,’ 
by C. J. Keyser. ‘‘* Mind and Matter ”—a Criticism of Professor Haeckel,’ by 
Sir O. Lodge. ‘The New Sayings of Jesus and the Synoptic Problem,’ by 
K. Lake. ‘The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theology,’ by C. J. Shebbeare. ‘The 
Johannine Problem: III., Indirect Internal Evidence,’ by B. W. Bacon 
(continued from H.7., April 1903, Jan. 1904). Discussions: ‘M. Loisy’s Type 
of Catholicism,’ by Romanus. ‘The Axiom of Infinity’ (#./., July 1904), by 
C. J. Keyser. The Degrading of the Anglican Priesthood (H./., Oct. 1904),’ 
by C, T. Dimont. ‘The Problem of Evil (#./., July, Oct. 1904),’ by St. G. 
Stock. ‘The Atonement (#./7., July 1904),’ by J. H. R. Sumner. Reviews: 
‘Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century,’ by]. A. Thom- 
son. ‘ Peters, arly Hebrew Story : its Historical Background,’ by T. K. Cheyne. 
*Clemen, Paulus: sein Leben und Wirken,’ by A. Menzies. ‘Hand, deals of 
Science and Faith,’ by A. Matheson. ‘ Picton, Zhe Religion of the Universe,’ 
by C. B. Upton. ‘Mallik, Zhe Problem of Existence, its Mystery, Struggle, and 
Comfort, in the Light of Aryan Wisdom,’ by St. G. Stock. ‘Dom Butler, 7he 
Laustac History of Palladius,’ by F. C. Conybeare. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. 1X. No. 1. January 1905. 
Chicago University Press). ‘The Babylonian and Biblical Accounts of the 
Creation,’ by A. H. Sayce. ‘It is sufficiently clear that the Babylonian story 
was known to the Hebrew writer, if not in the form of the epic, at all events in 
one very like it. It is also clear that between the two the contrast is profound. 
. - « So far as we know at present, there are only two periods when a Hebrew 
could have had access to the literary productions of Babylonia and been able to 
read the cuneiform script—the age of Moses and the epoch of the exile. And in 
the epoch of the exile it is little likely that a Jewish monotheist would have 
borrowed the cosmological legends of his Babylonian oppressors, interpenetrated, 
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as they were, with a polytheism and mythology which he abhorred.’? ‘ The 
Miracles of the Gospels,’ by J. Wilson. An interesting study. ‘ Mythological 
Terms in the LXX,’ by H. A. Redpath. ‘The Fundamental Problem of Religious 
Belief and the Method of its Solution,’ by S. F. MacLennan. ‘On the Relations 
of Old Testament Science to the allied departments and to Science in general,’ 
by K. Budde. ‘ The Ziirich Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer,’ by W. Rauschen- 
busch. Reviews: ‘A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority,’ by T. C. Hall. 
‘Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History,’ by L. B. Paton. ‘Some New Testament 
Problems,’ by L. B. Crane. ‘Barth, Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu,’ by 
W. J. Moulton. ‘Brooks, Select Letters of Severus of Antioch,’ by E. J. Good- 
speed and H. Hyvernat. ‘ Recent Works on the New Testament, chiefly the 
Pauline Epistles,’ by C. F. Sitterly. ‘ Driver, Geneszs,’ by J. A. Brewer. Very 
favourable. ‘Recen Books of Preaching and Pastoral Theology,’ by C. M. 
Stuart. ‘Old Testament Literature,’ by G. S. Goodspeed, I. M. Price and 
H. L. Willett. ‘Preuschen, Origenes’ Johanneskommentar,’ ‘G. Morin, Anecdota 
Maredsolana, iii. 3,’ ‘Biichler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem und das grosse Beth- 
Din,’ by W. Muss-Arnolt. ‘ New Light on the German Reformation,’ by F. 
Johnson. ‘Schmidt, Acta Pauli, by J. W. Platner. ‘Recent Missionary 
Literature,’ by A. K. Parker. 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. II. No. 1. January 1905. Phila- 
delphia: MacCalla and Co.). ‘The American Revolution from the stand- 
point of an English Scholar [G. O. Trevelyan, Zhe American Revolution, I1.],’ 
by R. McN. McElroy. ‘Greek Philosophy of Religion,’ by J. Lindsay. ‘The 
Multitude of Denominations,’ by M. C. Williams. ‘The Educational Campaign 
of Missions in India,’ by J. S. Dennis. ‘The inestimable value of Christian 
education as a factor in the higher progress of India is apparent.’ ‘ Royal Titles 
in Antiquity : an Essay in Criticism (continwed),’ by R. D. Wilson. Augustine 
and his Confessions,’ by B. B. Warfield. A very lengthy study. Reviews: ‘R. 
Eucken, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Philosophie und Lebensanschauung, and Dorner, 
Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie,’ by B. I. Hobson. ‘G. MacDonald, 7he 
Tree in the Midst,’ by H. C. Minton. ‘ May not unprofitably be put aside for light 
and lazy reading on sleepy summer afternoons’! ‘ Laurie, Scottish Philosophy in 
tts National Development,’ by D. E. Jenkins. ‘Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, Extra volume,’ ‘ Thirtle, Zhe Titles of the Psalms,’ ‘S. N. Deane, S¢. 
Anselm, and C. C.J. Webb, Zhe Devotions of St. Anselm,’ ‘ Greijdanus, Mensch- 
wording en Vernedering,’ ‘ Bodington, Books of Devotion,’ ‘Wilpert, Roma 
Sotterranea,’ by B. B. Warfield. ‘R. Anderson, Pseudo-Criticism,’ by J. O. 
Boyd. ‘M. Briickner, Die Entstehung der Paulinischen Theologie,’ by G. Vos. 
‘Barth, Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu,’ by W. P. Armstrong. ‘Cabrol, 
Dictionnaire @ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, I1.,’ by C. R. Morey. 
‘ Kramer and Pyper, Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica,’ by H. E. Dosker. 
*Chapell, Zhe Great Awakening of 1740,’ by J. H. de Vries. ‘H. Bradley, Zhe 
Making of English, by T. W. Hunt. ‘G. W. E. Russell, Matthew Arnold,’ by 
H. C. Minton. 

The Dublin Review (Vol. CXXXVI. No. 272. January 1905. Burns and 
Oates). ‘ Papias and the Gospel,’ by Mgr. A. S. Barnes. ‘The Veil of the 
Temple,’ by V. McNabb. Reviews Mr. Mallock. ‘ Recent Excavations of Bib- 
lical Sites in Palestine,’ by H. Pope. ‘Satire in the Middle Ages,’ by E. 
Speakman. ‘Ireland after the Restoration,’ by E. A. D’Alton. ‘ Medizval 
Manuscripts,’ by J. B. Milburn. ‘ Man’s Place in the Universe, II.,’ by F. R. 
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Wegg-Prosser. ‘A. French Contemporary Account of the Death of Charles I.,’ 
by M. H. By the Sieur F. de Marsys. ‘The Morality of the Creator,’ by A. 
B. Sharpe. Reviews: ‘ A. MacDonald, Symbol of the Apostles.’ Very unfavour- 
able. ‘J. T. Merz, History of European Thought, Il.’ ‘F. Klein, Quelgues 
motifs déspérer.” ‘J. G. Alger, Napoleon’s British Visitors and Captives.’ 
‘A. Dufourcq, Saint Irénée.’ ‘A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy and 
Theology of the Old Testament.’ ‘The majority of Anglican scholars have been 
until now so engrossed in the study of the Old Testament as to be unable to devote 
any serious attention to the far more difficult and even more important study of 
the Gospels.’ Is this true? ‘E. A. Abbott, Paradosis.’ ‘Harmack, Chronologie 
der altchristlichen Litteratur, 11.’ ‘J. Kennedy, Zhe Note-line in the Hebrew 
Scriptures.’ 

The Baptist Review and Expositor (Vol. I. No. 1. January 1905. Louis- 
ville, Ky.). ‘Jesus Christ the Giver of the Ethical Life which He demands,’ by 
J. Stalker. ‘The Biblical Picture of Jesus,’ by A. T. Robertson. ‘[A. H.] 
Strong’s Systematic Theology,’ by A. H. Newman. ‘The Rich Man and 
Lazarus,’ by B. H. Dement. ‘The Present Missionary Situation in China,’ by 
R. H. Graves. ‘The Difficulty in John xiii. 1,’ by S. M. Provence. Suggests 
that ‘ He loved them to the end’ is a parenthetic amplification of ‘having loved 

- world’ and that the sentence should go on until v. 4, the predicate begin- 
ning at ‘He riseth from supper.’ Reviews: ‘Harnack, Mission und Ausbrettung,’ 
‘ Cambridge Modern History, VIII.,’ by W. J. McGlothlin. ‘J. Smith, Zhe 
Magnetism of Christ,’ ‘Anderson, Pseudo-Critictsm,’ by G. B. Eager. ‘E. v. 
Schrenck, Jesus und seine Predigt,’ ‘E. Gosse, Jeremy Taylor,’ by E. C. Dargan. 
‘L. A. Muirhead, Zhe Eschatology of Jesus,’ by D. F. Estes. ‘ Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, III.,’ ‘ Hastings, Dictionary, Extra volume,’ ‘ Croiset, History of Greek 
Literature,’ ‘ Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1V.,’ ‘Volter, Die Apostolischen Vater,’ by 
A. T. Robertson. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVII. No. 66. January 1905. Mac- 
millan). ‘An Ancient Illuminated Hebrew MS. at the British Museum (with 
Facsimile),’ by G. Margoliouth. MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 11369, saec. XIII. 
‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, VIII.,’ by H. 
Hirschfeld. ‘The Jews and the English Law, VII.,’ by H. S. Q. Henriques. 
‘The Alphabet of Ben Sira,’ by C. Taylor. <A study of Ecclus. li. 13-29, LXX. 
‘The Cosmopolitan Aspect of the Hebrew Wisdom,’ by J. Skinner. ‘ Genizah, 
Studies, IV.,’? by L. Ginzberg. ‘The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (con- 
tinued),’ by M. N. Adler. ‘The Reform Movement in Judaism, IV.,’ by D. 
Philipson. ‘ Allgemeine Einleitung in die Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters 
(continued)? by M. Steinschneider. ‘Die Jiidischen Apostel,’ by S. Krauss. 
‘ Jiidisch-Arabisches,’ by S. Fraenkel. ‘The High Priest’s Procession,’ and 
‘Zu meiner Notiz iiber Das Gebetbuch nach Jemenischem Ritus,’ by S. Poznahski. 
‘Note on 7. Q. &. XVII. 168,’ by H. Hirschfeld. ‘J. Freudenthal, Spznoza, 
sein Leben und seine Lehre,’ by A. Wolf. 

The Expository Times (Vols. XVI. Nos. 4-6. January-March 1905. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark). ‘The Living God,’ by W. Sanday. A fine 
sermon on Jer. x. 10. ‘The Dawn of the Messianic Consciousness,’ by R. 
Mackintosh. ‘C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and 
Letters.’ ‘Ramsay, Zhe Letters to the Seven Churches.’ ‘The Date of the 
Apocalypse,’ by W. M. Ramsay. Under Domitian. ‘Conversion in Man,’ by 
W. T. A. Barber. ‘ The Navy of Tharshish and the Failure of Jehoshaphat,’ by 
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April 


K. T. Frost. ‘Ahura-Mazda in the Avesta,’ by Rastamji Sanjana. ‘The 
Assyro-Chaldzan Sabbath,’ by F. Hommel. ‘The Destruction of the Original 
of Ecclesiasticus,’ by S. Schechter and W. Bacher (February). In reply to 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth (2. 7: Oct. 1904). ‘ God Save the King,’ by H. F. 
Moule. ‘¢‘‘ Let the Women Learn in Silence,”’ by H. W. Williams and G. 
Engel. ‘Sarbeth Sabanaiel,’ by J. Boehmer. February: ‘ Cheyne’s Bib/e Pro- 
élems: an Explanation.’ ‘The Method of the Christ,’ by T. H. Bindley. 
‘Ramsay, Zhe Letters to the Seven Churches,’ and ‘Drummond, Zhe Fourth 
Gospel,’ by J. V. Bartlet. ‘ Professor Holtzmann on New Testament Sacraments. 
and Heathen Mysteries,’ by J. C. Lambert. ‘Spiegelberg, Dex Aufenthalt 
Israels in Aegypten im Lichte der aegyptischen Monumente,’ by J. V. Prasek. 
© Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius.’ ‘ Nassau, Fetichism in W. 
Africa.’ ‘The Law of Liberty (James i. 25, ii. 12),’ by J. G. Williams. ‘ Job 
xl, 23-4,’ by L. H. C. Shuttleworth. ‘The Hornet,’ by R. G. Murison. 
March: ‘ The Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe,’ by A. S. Lewis. Reviews Mr. F.C. 
Burkitt’s new edition. ‘Our Lord’s Reductio ad Absurdum of the Rabbinical 
Interpretation of Ps. cx.,’ by D. Smith. ‘ Titius, Religion und Naturwissen- 
schaft,’ and ‘Otto, Maturalistische und religiise Weltansicht,’ by T. Rees. 
‘Nestle, Vom Textus Receptus des Griechischen N. T.,’? by J. Taylor. ‘E. W. B. 
Nicholson, Kelttc Researches.’ ‘Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie und Ge- 
schichte des alten Orients,’ and ‘G. Howardy, Clavis Cuneorum,’ by A. H. Sayce. 

The Independent Review (Vol. IV.-V. Nos. 16-18. January-March 1905. 
Fisher Unwin). ‘The Struggle in France,’ by H. W. Massingham. ‘ One View 
of Christian Faith,’ by C. R. Buxton. ‘The Problem of the Unemployed,’ by 
C. F. G. Masterman. ‘The Ideas of Anatole France,’ by A. Thorold. ‘ Bishops 
and Historians (Creighton and Stubbs],’ by H. Paul. ‘At this moment there is 
hardly an English bishop known outside his diocese except the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who travels, and the Bishop of Hereford, who represents the people 
in the House of Lords’!!! Reviews: ‘C. H. Firth, A Plea for the Historical 
Teaching of History,’ by G. M. Trevelyan. ‘E. Carpenter, Zhe Art of Creation,’ 
by G. Lowes Dickinson. February: ‘ How long halt ye?’ by G. L. Dickinson. 
‘Side Lights on the Franciscans,’ by G. G. Coulton. ‘The Churches and the 
Child,’ by Fr. J. O’Donovan. A most remarkable indictment of Church schools. 
‘The Village and the Unemployed,’ by A. D. Taylor. Reviews: ‘J. O. John- 
ston, Life of H. P. Liddon,’ by H. Rashdall. ‘ Memorials of E. Burne-Jones,’ 
by B. de Sélincourt. ‘L. Oldershaw, Zmgland: a Nation (Patriots? Club 
papers),’ by G. M. Trevelyan. March: ‘The Labour Movement in Russia,’ by 
K. Tar. ‘ Recollections of Mr. Gladstone,’ by C. S. Roundell. ‘A Levantine 
Messiah,’ by H. N. Brailsford. The strange story of Sabatai Sevi (born 1626). 
‘ Watts and National Art,’ by L. Binyon. ‘A Farm School in the Transvaal,’ 
by ‘An English Teacher.’ ‘ Luang Sawat, B.A.,’ by B. A. Smith. A curious 
picture of Siam. Reviews : ‘ Myers, Hragments of Prose and Poetry,’ by A. Sidg- 
wick. ‘J. Ll. Davies, The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904,’ by F. M. Cornford. 

The Liberal Churchman (Vol. I. No. 2. March 1905. Williams and Nor- 
gate). ‘Poetry and Truth in our Religion,’ by P. Lobstein. ‘ Religious Train- 
ing of the Schoolboy,’ by H. B. Smith. ‘The Physical and the Spiritual,’ by 
C. H. Parez, Reviews: ‘H. H. Henson, Zhe Value of the Bible.’ ‘A. 
Sabatier, Zhe Religions of Authority,’ by O. F.|Storr. ‘A.W. Hutton, Zcclesia 
Discens,’ by J. A. Dodd. ‘ The Diary of a Church-goer.’ ‘The Faith of a 
Christian,’ by C. H. Parez. 
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The Interpreter (Vol. I. Nos. 1-3. January-March 1905. S. C. Brown, 
Langham and Co.) ‘The Permanent Religious Value of the Old Testament,’ by 
S. R. Driver. ‘Our Lord’s Reference to Jonah,’ by R. H. Kennett. ‘The 
Book of Jonah is not historical, and was not intended to be understood as 
such... . It is an allegory. . . . The ‘‘ three days and three nights” have no 
direct reference to the period during which our Lord’s body lay in the tomb. . 

As Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so must the 
Son of Man be His allotted period, Hs ‘* three days and three nights ” in the heart 
of the earth.’ The ‘Son of Man’=‘ (a) Christ, (6) the Church.’ ‘ In the heart 
of the earth’ =not ‘covered by the earth’ but ‘in an earthly environment’ and 

. is contrasted with ‘the clouds of heaven.’ ‘The Value of the ‘‘ New 
Sayings of Jesus,”’ by W. Lock.‘ Assyriology and Inspiration’ (costinued Feb- 
ruary), by C. H. W. Johns. ‘The Code of Hammurabi’ (continued February). 
‘The Gospel Miracles, 1. Their Possibility, II. (February) Their Credibility, III. 
(March) Their Evidence and Purpose,’ by R. Brook. ‘The Romance of Hymno- 
logy’ (continued February), by F. T. Woods. ‘ England’s Housing Question, 
Past and Present’ (continued February), by H. Lewis.’ Reviews: ‘ H. E. Ryle, 
On the Church of England.’ ‘RR. J. Knowling, Zpéstle of St. James” ‘C.F. 
Rogers, Charitable Relief.’ February: ‘The Birth of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment,’ by W. C. Allen. ‘The Biblical Story of Creation,’ by S. L. Brown. 
* Studies in the New Testament : St. Mark’ (continued March). Reviews: ‘J. R. 
Illingworth, Christian Character? ‘H. E. Ryle, On Holy Scripture and Criti- 
cism.’ ‘A, Ainger, The Gospel and Human Life.’ ‘Archbishop Davidson, Zhe 
Christian Opportunity.’ March: ‘Modern Criticism of the Old Testament,’ by 
A. F. Kirkpatrick. ‘The Growth of Creeds,’ by H. D. Lockett. ‘The Sign 
of the Gadarene Swine,’ by A. A. Brockington. ‘ When we regard the miracle 

.. asa ‘*sign” the actual destruction of the swine becomes of little importance.’ 
‘ The Tell el Amarna Tablets and the Lessons they Teach,’ by H. J. ‘ Pecu- 
liarities of Gender,’ by W. H. Carslaw. The gender of the Sun and Moon. 
‘The Value of the Old Testament: a German Estimate,’ by P. J. Boyer. 
Reviews ‘ Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeutung des A.T.’ ‘Japanese Patriotism 
and Christianity,’ by H. Moore. Reviews: ‘W. H. Frere, History of the 
English Church (1558-1625).’ ‘Norris, Elementary Schools.’ Favourable. 

Edinburgh Review (No. 411. January 1905. Longmans). ‘ The Reforma- 
tion in England.’ Reviews Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Il. ‘ Aubrey de 
Vere, Poet.” ‘The Colour Question in the United States.’ ‘The Fall of the 
Directory [Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VIII.].? ‘Bishop Creighton.’ 
‘Sweden.’ ‘Spenser in Ireland.’ ‘ Homer and his Commentators: a Review 
of Modern Researches in the Prehistoric Mediterranean.’ ‘ Burne-Jones.’ 

Quarterly Review (No. 402. January 1905. John Murray). ‘ William 
Stubbs, Churchman and Historian.’ ‘ Horace Walpole and William Cowper,’ by 
R. E. Prothero. ‘ Profit-sharing and Copartnership.? ‘The Making of the 
United States.’ ‘ Poultry-keeping as a Business,’ by ‘ Home Counties.’ Inte- 
resting. ‘The Tudors and the Navy.’ ‘ Canon Ainger,’ by E. Sichel. ‘The 
Direction and Method of Education.’ ‘ Matthew Arnold,’ by T. H. Warren. 

The Classical Review (Vol. XIX. No. 1. February 1905. D. Nutt). 
‘ Classical Studies,’ by Lord Halsbury. ‘Notes on Marcus Aurelius,’ by H. 
Richards. ‘ Note on the Messianic Character of the Fourth Eclogue,’ by H. W. 
Garrod. ‘The Ambrosian MS, [D. 36 sup.] of Prudentius,’ by E. O. Winstedt. 
‘ Notes on Roman Britain,’ by F, Haverfield. ‘ Klostermann, Zusedzus’ Onomas- 
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ttkon,’ by R. G. Bury. ‘Gressman, Husebius’ Theophanie,’ by F. C. Burkitt. 
‘ Recent Excavations in Rome,’ by T. Ashby, jun. ‘Excavations at Phylakopi 
in Melos,’ by H. R. Hall. ‘Notes on Epictetus,’ by H. Richards. Textual. 
On Origen Contra Celsum, I.,’ by R. G. Bury. ‘R. Ellis, Catulli Carmina,’ 
by A. E. Housman. Strangely discourteous. ‘ Recent Literature on Orientius,’ 
by F. Haverfield. ‘Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius,’ by 
F. T. Richards. ‘Dittenberger, Orzentis Graect Inscriptiones Selectae, Supple- 
mentum,’ by E. S. Roberts. ‘Chr. Blinkenberg, Archaeologische Studien,’ by 
P. Gardner. 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 469-471. January-March 1905. Horace 
Marshall). ‘France and Rome,’ by R. Heath. ‘ Utilitarian Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ by D. A. Macnaughton. ‘The Dual Nature of Deity,’ by G. Barlow. 
‘Robert Browning and Alfred Domett,’ by W. H. Griffin. ‘The Oxyrhynchus 
‘‘Sayings of Jesus,”’ by V. Bartlet. Reviews: ‘Vambéry, Story of My 
Struggles,’ ‘S. Lee, Great Englishmen of the XVIth Century,’ ‘R. Heath, Zhe 
Captive City of God,’ by ‘ A Reader.’ February: ‘ Patriotism and Christianity,’ 
by A. Birrell. ‘The Bankruptcy of the Higher Criticism,’ by E. Reich. 
‘Husband and Wife among the Poor,’ by M. Loane. ‘A Garden Suburb at 
Hampstead,’ by H. O. Barnett. ‘ J Corpore Sano,’ by T. J. Macnamara. 
‘ Remonstrated with for giving a baby gin, a British matron tartly replied, ‘* You 
talk as if I didn’t know how to bring up a kid. Why, I’ve buried six.”? 
‘ Plutarch the Humane,’ by E. Martinengo Cesaresco. Reviews: ‘ Memorials of 
£. Burne-Jones,’ ‘H. White, John Bunyan,’ ‘H. Belloc, The Old Road,’ ‘F¥. 
W. Hirst, Adam Smith,’ by ‘A Reader.’ March: ‘Shall we put the Clock back 
in Biblical Criticism? A Remonstrance,’ by T. K. Cheyne. A characteristic 
reply to Dr. Reich (C.#., February). ‘Science and Education,’ by Sir E. Fry. 
* The Human Telephonic Exchange,’ by E. M. Caillard. ‘Civic Education and 
City Development,’ by P. Geddes. ‘Early Friends of Robert Browning,’ by 
W. H. Griffin. Reviews: ‘G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts,’ 
*M. F. Sandars, Zzfe of Balzac,’ by ‘ A Reader.’ 

The Catholic World (Vol. LXXX. Nos. 479-480. February-March 1905. 
New York). ‘ A Catholic and the Bible (cos¢inued March),’ by J. J. Fox. ‘The 
Mass in the Time of Justin Martyr,’ by B. L. Conway. ‘ Principles in Social 
Reform, II’ (continued March), by W. J. Kerby. ‘Is Christian Science 
Christian ?? by W. M. Drum, S.J. ‘The Spirit of Christian Beneficence,’ by 
H. A. Brann. Reviews: ‘Justin McCarthy, /r7sh Literature,’ ‘J. E. Hand, 
Ideals of Science and Faith,’ ‘Calmes, L’Evangile selon saint Jean,’ ‘F. M. 
Nichols, Efistles of Erasmus, 11.’ March: ‘The Latest Defence of Darwinism,’ 
by E. V. O’Hara. ‘Some Causes and Lessons of the French Crisis,’ by 
W. L. S. ‘Dr. McKim and the Fathers on Divorce,’ by B. L. Conway. 
‘ Industrial Education in Germany,’ by J. C. Monaghan. Reviews: ‘W. Osler, 
Science and Immortality.’ ‘ A revelation of the frankly agnostic spirit of modern 
non-Catholic Christianity.’ ‘L. I. Guiney, Hurrell Froude.’ ‘H. Temple, 
Trinity in Unity.’ ‘E. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High Priests.’ 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 52-54. January-March 1904. John Murray). 
‘The Destiny of Britain in Central Asia,’ by E. J. Solano. ‘Cyrenaica,’ by 
D. G. Hogarth. Illustrated. ‘Umbrian Art,’ by E. Hutton. ‘The State 
Registration of Nurses,’ by K. H. Monk. ‘It is not the registration of the 
individual nurse that ts desirable, but the registration of the institutions, homes, 
and agencies from which she is supplied.’ ‘ Vittoria Accoramboni (Duchess of 
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Bracciano),’ by C. Hare. Reviews: ‘F. M. Thomas, Fefty Years of Fleet 
Street? (Sir John Robinson’s Memoirs). February: ‘The Hungarian Crisis,’ 
by Count Apponyi. ‘The Hon. Whitelaw Reid,’ by G. M. Royce. ‘The Papal 
Medals of the Italian Renaissance,’ by Earl Egerton of Tatton, Illustrated. 
‘ Nihilism,’ by Alexei. ‘ Living Legends of the Fianna,’ by A. Gregory. ‘ What 
is an Element?’ by Sir W. Ramsay. ‘Counter-Reformation Plots and Plotters,’ 
by G. W. P. An appreciation of Dr. T. G. Law’s work. ‘ Religious Instruction 
in Primary Schools,’ by E. B. Ottley. Reviews: ‘M. F. Sandars, Life of 
Balzac.’ March: ‘ Man,’ by Maxim Gorki. ‘ Edward Burne-Jones,’ by J. Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). ‘Some Problems in Salmon Fishing,’ by W. E. Hodgson. 
‘Municipal Aspects of the Housing Problem,’ by B. Taylor. Reviews: 
‘S. Gwynn, Thomas Moore, ‘C. R. L. Fletcher, Jntroductory History of 
England,’ ‘W. Ward, Aubrey de Vere.’ 

The English Historical Review (Vol. XX. No. 77. January 1905. Longmans). 
‘The Authenticity of the Twelve Tables,’ by A. H. J. Greenidge. ‘ Roncesvalles,’ 
by Sir E. Fry. ‘Cumberland before the Norman Conquest,’ by H. W. C. 
Davis. ‘The Battle-field of Hastings,’ by F. Baring. ‘The Irish Abridg- 
ment of the ‘* Expugnatio Hibernica” [by Giraldus Cambrensis],’ by Whitley 
Stokes. From a MS. (H. 2. 7) at T.C.D. ‘James VI. and Rome,’ by G. F. 
Warner. Reprintsa letter Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37021. Reviews: ‘J. Labourt, 
Le Christianisme dans ! Empire Perse,’ by E. W. Brooks. ‘ G. Seeliger, Die 
soziale u. politische Bedeutung der Grundherrschaft im friiheren Mittelalter,’ by 
P. Vinogradoff. ‘Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred,’ by J. Tait. ‘A. 
Ballard, Zhe Domesday Boroughs,’ by M. Bateson. ‘G. Mollat, Letéres com- 
munes des Papes a’ Avignon: Jean XXII,’ by C. Johnson. ‘Dom B. Camm, 
Lives of the English Martyrs declared Blessed in 1886 and 1895,’ by J. Gairdner. 
Criticizes many slips. ‘J. P. Mahaffy, Zrinity College, Dublin, 1591-1660,’ by 
R. Dunlop. ‘A hodge-podge of miscellaneous facts and eccentric opinions.’ 
‘A. L. Cross, Zhe Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies,’ by J. A. 
Doyle. ‘M. Philippson, Der Grosse Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm von Branden- 
burg, III.’ by A. W. Ward. ‘ Life and Letters of M. Creighton.’ 

The Economic Review (Vol. XV. No. 1. January 1905. Rivingtons). 
‘ Twenty Years of Co-partnership,’ by A. Williams. ‘ Labour Colonies,’ by J. C. 
Pringle. Reviews: ‘T. R. Marr, Housing Conditions in Manchester and Sal- 
Jord,’ by R. Brook. ‘E. Sellers, The Danish Poor Relief System,’ by H. R. P. 
Gamon. ‘H. Denis, Histoire des systémes économiques et soctalistes,’ by H. W. 
Wolff. ‘G. Unwin, Zudustrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ by C. H. M. Archibald. 

Revue Biblique Internationale (N.S. Il. 1. January 1905. Paris: Lecoffre). 
E. Cosquin: ‘ Fantaisies Biblico-mythologiques d’un chef d’école.’ A scathing 
review of ‘E. Stucken, Bedtrdge sur orientalischen Mythologie.’ M. J. Lagrange: 
‘Notes sur le Messianisme dans les Psaumes.’ P. Batiffol: ‘ L’Eucharistie dans 
la Didaché.? A. Grootaert: ‘ L’Ecclésiastique est-il antérieur 4 I’Ecclésiaste ?’ 
A comparison leading to a negative answer. Fathers Jaussen, Savignac, and 
Vincent continue their illustrated account of ‘Abdeh. PP. Chabli: ‘£ Notes 
d’Archéologie libanaise.’? R. Savignac: ‘ Glanures épigraphiques.’ _ Illustrated. 
H. Vincent: ‘ Milliaire romain 4 Abou Ghéch, varia, les fouilles anglaises de 
Gézer.’ Recensions: H. Vincent: ‘ Briinnow-Von Domaszewski, Die Provincia 
Arabia.’ ‘Sellin, Zell Ta‘annek.’ ‘R. St. J. Parry, Zpzstle of St. James.’ ‘A. 
Andersen, Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus.’ ‘K. 
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Lake, Codex J. of the Gospels. A. S. Lewis, Horae Semiticae, III,, IV.’ 
‘A. H. McNeile, Zcclesiastes.’ ‘U. Coppens, Le palazs de Caiphe.’ B. Allo: 
‘Bousset, Was wissen wir von Jesus?’ A. Condamin: ‘J. Hontheim, S.J., 
Das Buch Job.’ A. Lemonnyer: ‘Clemen, Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken.’ 

Revue Bénédictine (Vol. XXII. No. 1. January 1905. Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). G. Morin: ‘Le catalogue des manuscrits de l’Abbaye de Gorze au XI° 
siécle.? Latin text. KR. Ancel: ‘La question de Sienne et la politique du 
cardinal Carlo Carafa (1556-7).’? J. Chapman: ‘Aristion, author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.’ Ingenious but not satisfying. H. Leclercq: ‘ Mélanges 
d’epigraphie chrétienne.’ Valuable. P. Bastien: ‘ Questions de principes con- 
cernant l’exégése catholique contemporaine.’ The writer says: ‘ La condamna- 
tion de M. Loisy a rendu la situation des exégétes catholiques singulicrement 
difficile.’ Reviews: ‘Granderath, Geschichte des Vaticanischen Konsztls.’? ‘L. 
Pastor, Geschichte der Pipste, 11. von der Thronbestetgung Pius’ II. bis zum Tode 
Sixtus IV. ‘H. Herkenne, Die Briefe zu Beginn des zweiten Makkabaer- 
buches.’ ‘J. Hontheim, Das Buch Job.’ ‘E. C. Babut, Le Concile de Turin.’ 
‘H. Leclercq, Les Martyrs and L’ Afrique Chrétienne.’ ‘ Uzureau-Meilloc, Les 
serments pendant la révolution.’ The Law of April 14, 1792. ‘J. Labourt, Ze 
Christianisme dans Cempire perse.’ ‘ Uzureau, Andegaviana, II.’ ‘L. Roure, 
LHippolyte Taine.’ ‘J. A. Chollet, La Psychologie du Christ.’ ‘WH. Thurston, 
Lent and Holy Week.’ 

Revue de ? Orient Chrétien (1904. No. 4. Paris: Picard). H. Grégoire: 
‘ Saints jumeaux et dieux cavaliers.’ From a most interesting MS. Saulianus 
34 in the Biblioteca della Missione urbana di S. Carlo at Genoa. S. Vailhé et 
S. Pétridés: ‘S. Jean le Paléolaurite, II.’ P. de Meester: ‘Le dogme de 
’Immaculée Conception et la doctrine de ’Eglise grecque, II.?. V. Ermoni: 
‘ Rituel copte du baptéme et du mariage—Baptéme, IV.’ Coptic text and trans- 
lation. Fr. Tournebize: ‘ Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie [1113- 
1193] (szzte).? L. Clugnet: ‘ Vie de sainte Marine (szz¢e).? With a biblio- 
graphy and Arabic texts. Bibliographie: M. A. Kugener: ‘Brooks, Sedect 
Letters of Severus of Antioch.’ F. Nau: ‘ Revillout, Zes Evangiles des douze 
apitres et de S. Barthélemy, texte copte (Patrol. Orient., II. 2).’ J. Pargoire : 
*P. Grenier, LZ’ Empire byzantin, son évolution sociale et politique.’ A. Guigard: 
‘A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, second edition.’ L. Bréhier : 
‘J. Gay, Le pape Clément VI. et les affaires a’ Orient (1342-1352).’ S. Vailhé: 
*‘V. Zapletal, Le récit de la Création dans la Gendse expliqué d’apres les 
découvertes les plus récentes.’ 

Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique (Vol. VI. No. 1. January 1905. Louvain). 
F. Cavallera: ‘Le De Virginitate de Basile d’Ancyre.’ P. de Puniet: ‘Les 
trois homélies catéchétiques du sacramentaire gélasien pour la tradition des évan- 
giles, du symbole et de l’oraison dominicale (szz¢e).? G. Mollat: ‘Jean XXII. 
(1316-1334) fut-il un avare? (szzte).? L. Willaert: ‘ Négociations politico- 
religieuses entre |’Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598-1625), d’aprés les 
papiers d’état et de audience conservés aux archives générales du royaume de 
Belgique 4 Bruxelles.” Comptes Rendus: H. Coppieters: ‘V. H. Stanton, Zhe 
Gospels as Historical Documents, 1.2 P. Ladeuze: ‘ Achelis, Virgines Subintro- 
ductae.’ H. de Jongh: ‘Achelis und Flemming, Dée Syrische Didaskalia.’ 
G. Rasneur: ‘G. Morin, Avecdota Maredsolana, I1I., 3.2 W. H. Andrew: ‘J. 
F. Bethune-Baker, Zarly History of Christian Doctrine.’ A long and interesting 
notice. L. Baillet: ‘A. von Maltzew, Liturgikon.’ P. de Puniet: ‘M. Férotin, 
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Le Liber Ordinum en usage dans l’ Eglise wisogothique et mozarabe d’ Espagne.’ 
R. Lemaire: ‘ Strzygowski, Hellenistische und koptische Kunst in Alexandria,’ 
‘Diez und Quitt, Ursprung und Sieg der altbyzantinischen Kunst. ¥, van der 
Mynsbrugge : ‘ Boehmer-Miihlbacher, Regesta Jmperiz, I. (751-918).’ F. Cabrol : 
‘J. Gay, L’/talie méridionale et l’ Empire byzantin (867-1071).’ C. Moeller: * A. 
Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, IV. Die Hohenstaufzeit.? E. Albe: 
*G. Mollat, Jean XXII, 1316-1334, Lettres communes.’ G. Mollat: ‘J. Gay, 
Le Pape Clément VI et les affaires d’ Orient (1342-1352).’ E..van Roey: ‘R. 
Génestal, Réle des monasteres comme établissements de crédit, &c. An interesting 
review of numerous books on credit, interest, &c. C. Hermeline: ‘J. Gairdner, 
History of the English Church in the XVIth Century.’ T. H. van Oppenraaij: 
*P. Albers, Geschiedents van het herstel der hierarchie in de Nederianden.’ P. de 
Puniet: ‘A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries illustrating Early Christian Life and 
Worship, ‘J. C. Lambert, Zhe Sacraments in the N.T.,’ ‘F. W. Puller, The 
Anointing of the Sick, ‘¥F. C. Burkitt, Zarly Eastern Christianity, ‘Z. H. 
Turton, Zhe Vedast Missal,’ ‘J. Wickham Legg, 7vacts on the Mass [H.B.S.].’ 
E. Lecomte: ‘C. H. Turner, Wicaent Concilit pracfationes, capitula, symbolum, 
canones.’ *L’auteur y fait preuve 4 nouveau d’une grande érudition critique, en 
méme temps que d’une profonde connaissance des anciennes collections latines.’ 
Chronique. 

Analecta Bollandiana (Tom. XXIV. Fasc. I. January 1905. Brussels). 
A. Poncelet: ‘Les saints de Micy: Appendix I. Vita Sancti Viatoris confessoris ; 
II. Le manuscrit de Paris B. N. Lat. 5366.’ L. Duchesne: ‘ Sur la translation 
de S. Austremoine.’ Bulletins H. Dfelehaye]: ‘Bernasconi, Acta Gregortt 
Papae X VI,’ ‘ Mason-Srawley-Feltoe, Cambridge Patristic Texts,’ ‘H. Leclercq, 
L’ Afrique chrétienne et Les Martyrs, IlI.,’ ‘M. Dods, Forerunners of Dante,’ 
‘E. Hennecke, Meutestamentliche Apokryphen, ‘Meyboom, De Clemens- 


‘Roman,’ et ‘Waitz, Die Pseudoklementinen Homtlien,’ ‘K. Holl, Amphi- 
> > > > 


lochius von Tkonium,’? ‘Lahargou, Bellanger, Guérard, Sazwt Orient.’ P. 
Pfeeters]: ‘S. Weber, Die Katholische Kirche in Armenien,’ ‘J. Labourt, Ze 
Christianisme dans empire perse’ (an important review), ‘M. J. Lagrange, 
Le Lieu du martyre de saint Etienne,’ ‘J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe,’ 
‘E. W. Brooks, Select Letters of Severus of Antioch, ‘M. A. Kugener, Vie de 
Sévire par Zacharie le Scholastique.’ HH. Moretus: ‘Gaskoin, Alcuin,’ ‘H. 
Ditscheid, A/kuins Leben.? A. P{oncelet]: ‘H. Krabbo, Béschof Virgil von 
Salzburg und seine kosmologischen Ideen.’ 

Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature religteuses (Vol. X. No. 1. January- 
February 1905. Paris: 74 Boulevard saint-Germain). P. de Nolhac: ‘La 
‘¢ Conversion ” de Madame de Pompadour.’ A. Loisy: ‘Le message de Jean- 
Baptiste.’ J. Turmel: ‘La controverse prédestinatienne au ix® siécle.? M. de 
Wulf: ‘ Philosophie médiévale.’ P. Lejay: ‘Ancienne Philologie chrétienne.’ 
Includes a discussion of ‘J. F. Bethune-Baker, Zhe Meaning of ** Homooustos” 
zx the ** Constantinopolitan” Creed,’ and its critics. 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastiqgue (Nos. 1-3. January-March 1905. 
Paris: Lecoffre). A. Degert: ‘La plus ancienne mosaique chrétienne de la 
Gaule, d’aprés un document inédit.’ L. Maisonneuve: ‘ La doctrine du R. P. 
Guillermin sur la grace.’ L. Saltet: ‘Textes de Luther, 4 propos du livre du 
R. P. Denifle.’ ‘ L’utilisation du positivisme d’aprés M. Brunetiére, le 
P. Delattre et la méthode historique.’ February-March: L. Hackspill : 
‘ L’inspiration scripturaire, 4 propos d’un livre récent.’? Reviews ‘Hummelauer, 
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Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage.’ M. Blondel: ‘De la valeur historique du 
Dogme.’ With a reply by the Editor. Reviews: ‘ Baudrillart, Z’Ze/ise catho- 
lique, la Renaissance, le Protestantisme.’ ‘¥, Martroye, L’Occident a l’époque 
byzantine, Goths et Vandales (489-554).’ 

Studi Religios’ (Anno V. Fasc. I. January-February 1905. Florence). 
A. Ghignoni: ‘La natura del cristianesimo (Ricercando la via).? F. Mari: 
‘I vecchi e i nuovi ** Detti” di Gest.’ The Grenfell and Hunt Papyri, 1897 and 
1904. M. Federici: ‘San Paolo e la critica.’ A review of ‘Clemen, Paulus, sein 
Leben und Wirken.’ Reviews: ‘A. Condamin, Ze Hvre a’ Isaie.’ *V. Rose, 
Les Evangiles.’ ‘A. Delattre, Autour de la question biblique.’ ‘WV. Schloegl, 
Die Biicher Samuels.’ ‘HH. Leclercq, L’ Afrique chrétienne.’? ‘A. Baumstark, 
Liturgia Romana e liturgia del? esarcato.’ ‘ Versione di Isaia, cc. i.—vi.’ 

Rivista storico-critica delle Scienze Teologiche (Anno I. Fasc. I. January 
1905. Rome: Bellaco). U. Fracassini: ‘L’ispirazione divina nell’ antico 
Israele.’ G. R. Ristori: ‘I Paterini in Firenze nella prima meta del secolo 
xiii.” G. Bonaccorsi: ‘Chi erano i Magi?’ Favours the identification of the 
Magi in St. Matthew with those of Media and Persia, priests of Zoroaster, then 
scattered in various parts, not as certain but ‘molto probabile.’? E. Buonaiuti: 
‘Sanders, Etudes sur saint Jéréme,’ ‘ Baudrillart, St. Paulin, &véque de Nole.’ 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. VI. Nos. 1-2. Kjébenhavn, 1905). E. Geismar: 
‘ Herbert Spencer (1820-1903).’ T. Hansen: ‘ B, Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und 
die neuere Kriték.’ L. Koch: ‘J. J. Fjord, Hvad er den evangelisk-lutherske 
Kirke ;’ N. Dalhoff: ‘O. Holmstrém, Zvangelisk-Luthersk Forsamlingsvird.’ 
C. E. Floystrup : ‘W. Canton, History of the British and Foreign Bible Society.’ 
No. 2. T. Hansen: ‘Om Jakobs Laerergerning og Martyrium.’ ‘F. L. 
Ostrup: ‘Lidt om religids Erkendelse.’ L. Glahn: ‘ Babel-Bibel Literatur.’ 
F. Torm: ‘O. Moe, Jesu Vidnesbyrd om sig selv som Guds Sin.’ L. Thomsen : 
*O. Benzow, Die Lehre von der Kenose.’ K. Heiberg: ‘ Literatur om Herrn- 
hutismen.’ 

The East and the West (Vol. III. No.9. January 1905. S.P.G.). ‘A 
Generation of Missions,’ by the Bishop of St. Albans. ‘The Future of Indian 
Christianity,’ by the Bishop of Madras. ‘The Factors which shape Life in 
Manchuria,’ by D. T. Robertson. ‘Christian Village Settlements in the Punjab,’ 
by J. A. L. Montgomery. ‘Two French Views of India,’ by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. Reviews ‘ Pierre Loti, Z’ Jude (sans les Anglais)’ and ‘ Mazeliére, 
Essai sur l’ Evolution de la Civilisation Indienne.’ ‘Roman Catholic Missions,’ 
by R. Eubank. ‘Some Notes on New Guinea,’ by Copland King. ‘ Medical 
Missions and the Unction of the Sick,’ by W. O. B. Allen. ‘Are Missions to 
Mohammedans justifiable?’ by the Editor. Reviews: ‘R. Nathan, Zudiax 
Education.’ ‘Sister Nivedita (M. E. Noble) Zhe Wed of Indian Life.’ A very 
necessary criticism. 


Books RECEIVED. 


The more important will be reviewed or noticed in Articles as space permits. 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Bacon, B. W.—TZhe Story of St. Paul: a Comparison of Acts and Epistles. 
Pp. x+392. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 6s. 

Burkitt, F. C.—vangelion da-Mepharreshe: the Curetonian Version of 
the Four Gospels, with the Readings of the Sinai Palimpsest and the Early 
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Syriac Patristic Evidence. Edited, collected andarranged. Two volumes. Pp. 
xX +556, viiit+ 322. (Cambridge University Press.) 42s. net. 

HARPER, W. R.—A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and 
Hosea. ‘International Critical Commentary.’ Pp. clxxxvi+424. (T. and T. 
Clark.) 12s. 

LaGRANGE, M. J.—Aistorical Criticism and the Old Testament. Translated 
by E. Myers. Pp. 244. (Catholic Truth Society.) 2s. 6d. 

SANDAY, W.—Outlines of the Life of Christ. Pp. viiit+ 242. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) 55. net. A reprint in book form of the well-known Article 
Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii, With a new map. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. Pp. 304. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) Is. 
One of the beautiful Oxford ‘ Bijou’ editions, easily legible. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND APOLOGETIC. 


CuILD, T.—oot-Principles in Rational and Spiritual Things, including an 
Examination of Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle.’ Pp. 164. (Allenson.) 6d. 

Coutts, J.—Zhe Divine Travail in Nature, Man and the Bible as traced 
by Science and the Method of Christ. Pp. x+512. (London: National 
Hygienic Co.) 

CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J.—WVatertalism: Part of an Address given to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. Pp. 30. (S.P.C.K.) 

Gore, Right Rev. C. (Bishop of Birmingham).— Zhe Creed of a Christian. 
Seventh Edition. Pp. 96. (Wells Gardner.) 6d. net. An admirable reprint. 

GRAFTON, Right Rev. C. C. (Bishop of Fond du Lac).—Christian and 
Catholic: Pp. xviii+ 368. (Longmans.) 6s. net. 

Harris, W.— Thoughts concerning Omnipotence ; or God, the Cosmos and 
the Human Mind. Pp. viili+216. (Rivingtons.) 35. 6d. net. 

MILLARD, B. A.—Zhe Quest of the Infinite; or, the Place of Reason and 
Mystery in Religious Experience. Pp. 206. (Allenson.) 3s. 6d. 

MomERIE, A. W. (The late).—Jmmortality. Pp. 120. (Allenson.) 6d. 
Belief in God. Pp. 86. (Allenson.) 6d. Two good reprints. 

Purves, D.—TZhe Life Everlasting: Studies in the subject of the Future. 
Pp. x+266. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 4s. net. 

SHENTON, G. D.—7Zhe Doctrine of the Holy Trinity in Relation to Modern 
Thought. Pp. iv+56. (Broadstone: J. Tilsed.) Is. net. 

TuHompson, W. H.—Huxley and Religion. Gresham Lectures, Michaelma 
Term, 1904. Pp. 158. (Allenson.) 2s. 6d. net. 

WarREN, Sir C.—Zhe Holy Land, and how a knowledge of it helps to con- 
tinuous faith. Pp. 30. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

WARSCHAUER, J.—Anti-Nunquam : an Examination of the Book ‘ God and 
my Neighbour.’ With a Prefatory Note by J. EsTLIN CARPENTER. Pp. 84. 
(Allenson.) 6d. 

WELsH, R. E.—/n Relief of Doubt. With Introductory Note by the BisHop 
OF LONDON. Pp. 110. (Allenson.) 6d. 





CuurRcH History. 


BEVAN, Ven. W. L.—Wotes on the Church in Wales. Pp. 64. (S.P.C.K.) 
BicG, C.—TZ7he Church’s Task under the Roman Empire. Four lectures, 
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with preface, notes, and an excursus. Pp. xvi+136. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 5s. net. 

Burn, A. E.—Wiceta of Remesiana: his Life and Works. Pp. clx +194. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 9s. net. 

DAMPIER, M. G.—WHistory of the Orthodox Church in Austria-Hungary. 1., 
Hermannstadt. Pp. vi+76. (Rivingtons.) 1s. 6¢. Published for the Eastern 
Church Association. 

Gore, Right Rev. C.—Roman Catholic Claims. New Edition. Pp. viii+ 
216. (Longmans.) 6d. An excellent and remarkably cheap edition. 

Holy Week in Jerusalem in the Fourth Century. Being a Translation of the 
portion of the Peregrinatio Etheriae (Silviae) printed in Mgr. Duchesne’s 
Christian Worship. Pp. 547-577. (S.P.C.K.) 4d. 

Lsce, L. G. WickKHAM.—7%e Law of the Concordat. (Lot du 18 Germinal, 
An X, April 8, 1802). Translated with Introduction and notes. Pp. 64. 
(S.P.C.K.) 4d. Very useful at.the present time. 

Mason, A. J.—TZhe Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church. Pp. xii+ 
424. (Longmans.) 10s. 6d. net. 

PRITCHARD, E. M. (OLWEN Powys).—Cardigan Priory in the Olden Days. 
Pp. xvi+168. (Heinemann.) 10s, net. 

PULLAN, L.—TZhe Church of the Fathers. Being an Outline of the History 
of the Church from A.D. 98 to A.D. 461. Pp. viili+ 452. (Rivingtons.) 55. net. 


DOcTRINAL THEOLOGY. 
HERz0G, E.—An Old Catholic View of Confession. Being the Pamphlet 
Compulsory Auricular Confession, as practised in the Church of Rome, a 
Human Invention,’ translated by G. C. RICHARDs. Pp. 60. (S.P.C.K.) 
Knox, A.—Zhe Grace of Sacraments, being Treatises on Baptism and the 
Eucharist. Edited with a Preface by W. D. MAcLAGAN (Archbishop of York). 
Pp. xxxviii+ 276. (Longmans.) 55. net. 
SPARROW SIMPSON, W. J.—TZhe Athanasian Creed. Pp. 22. (Rivingtons). 2d. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Bices, C. R. D.—Zay Hold on Eternal Life. What we may learn from a 
Penny. A Series of Addresses given to Children during a Parochial Mission, 
Pp. vii+94. (S.C. Brown, Langham & Co.) Is. 6d. 

BuTtLer, VERY REv. W. J. (The late).—Wotes of Addresses given to the 
Guild of St. Scholastica in two Easter-tide Retreats. Pp. vi+180. (Wantage: 
Imprinted at the Convent of S. Mary.) 2s. 6d. Retreat addresses toa Guild of 
girls who had lately left S. Mary’s school, Wantage, reproduced from notes 
made at the time. 

Henson, H. H.—Moral Discipline in the Christian Church. Being 
Lectures delivered during Lent 1904 in Westminster Abbey. Pp. xlvi+272. 
(Longmans.) 55. net. 

Hoimes, E. E.—/n Watchings Often. Addresses to Nurses and others, 
with a Preface by the BisHop OF LINCOLN. Pp. xvi+242. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 

Lewis, E. W.—-Some Views of Modern Theology: being a series of Sixteen 
Sermons on Vital Questions concerning the Belief of Christians. Pp. 264. 
(Allenson.) 35. 6d. 

Mortimer, A. G.— Zhe Last Discourses of our Lord arranged as Readings 
for the Forty Days of Lent. Pp. xiv+320. (Skeffingtons.) 55. net. 
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My Communion. Twenty-six Short Addresses in Preparation for Holy 
Communion. By the Author of ‘ Praeparatio,’ with Preface by the Rev. G. 
CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. Pp. xvi+124. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

PoLLock, B.—A Soldier’s Example. A Sermon preached in Sandringham 
Church, January 15,1905. Pp. 12. (Skeffingtons.) 1s. net. Printed by His 
Majesty’s command for the benefit of the Gordon Boys’ Home. 

Practical Questions: Lectures on Modern Difficulties in Church Life, preached 
at St. Mark’s Church, Marylebone Road. Edited by J. ADDERLEy. Pp. 
viili+264. (S.C. Brown, Langham & Co.) 6s. 

ROBINSON, ForBES (The late).—Codlege and Ordination Addresses. Edited 
by C. H. Rosinson. Pp. xxvi+176. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. net. 

SKRINE, J. H.—Christ in the Teacher. Four Addresses given in the Chapel 
of Keble College, Oxford, January 14 and 15, 1905. Pp. viii+48. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 1s. 6d, net. 

Stusss, RiGHT REv. W. (The late).—Azblical Criticism. Witha Preface by 
M. Burrows. Pp. 64. (S.P.C.K.). Extracts from a Charge (1893) and from 
Ordination Addresses. 

TwELis, H.—Azble Characters and other Addresses. Pp. viiit+256. (Wells 
Gardner.) 35. 6d. 

Voysrty, C.—Religion for all Mankind: based on Facts which are not in 
Dispute. Pp. xii+224. (Longmans.) Is. net. 

WINNINGTON-INGRAM, RIGHT REv. A. F. (Bishop of London).— 7ke Fazth 
of Church and Nation, Pp. xii+214. (Wells Gardner.) 35. 6d. 


LENTEN MANUALS, ADDRESSES, ETc. 


Brooks, RiGHT REv. PHILLIPs (The late).—Christ the Life and Light, 
Lenten Readings selected from his writings by W. M. L. Jay. Pp. iv+250. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 6s. 

LowrizE, W.—Gaudium Crucis: a Meditation for Good Friday upon the 
Seven Words from the Cross. Pp. xvi+118. (Longmans.) 35. net. 
* Designed for private use, and chiefly for persons who are prevented from 
attending a public service. It is hoped, however, that the clergy may find here 
suggestions for their discourses.’ (Preface. ) 

MALONE, R.—Penitential Psalms for Lent. Pp. 16. (S.P.C.K.) 1% A 
Short Study of Ps. vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., cxxx., cxliii. 

Wynne, VEN. G. R.—TZhe Example of His Patience: Holy Week Addresses 
on the Collect for Palm Sunday. Pp. 96. (S.P.C.K.) 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


Additional Hymns, with tunes : for use with any other Church Hymnal. Pp. 
xvili+ 254. (Novello and Co.) 

BRETT, J.—TZhe Sympathy of the Crucified. Pp. vi+68. (Longmans.) 
2s. net, 

Great Souls at Prayer: Fourteen Centuries at Prayer, Praise and Aspiration 
from St. Augustine to Christina Rossetti and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Selected and Arranged by M. W. TILEsTON. Fourth Edition. Pp. 366. 
(London: H. R. Allenson.) 2s. 6d. net. A beautiful little book on thin 


paper. 
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CoMBER, T.—4An Exposition of Morning and Evening Prayer. Abridged 
from his Companion to the Temple, by R. H. TAYLOR. Pp. xiv+186. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

MACLEAN, F.—The Children’s Evening Hour. With a Preface by ARCH- 
DEACON J. G. Scorr. Pp. vi+124. (Wells Gardner.) 1s. net. Talks of a 
mother with her children. 

PurCHASE, E. J.— The Pathway ofthe Tempted. Pp. xii+196. (Skeffing- 
tons.) 35. 6d. 

The Public School Hymn Book, with tunes. Edited by a Committee of the 
Headmasters’ Conference. Pp. xvi+328. (Novello.) 35. net. 

The Southwark Psalter. The Words arranged in Paragraphs by BIsHoP 
Westcott, and set to Music by A. M. RICHARDSON. Pp. xxviii +334. 
(Longmans.) 45. 6d. net. 

WALPOLE, G. H. S.—Communion and Offering: simple Instructions upon 
the Office of Holy Communion, together with Helps for carrying out the same. 
Pp. 128. (Elliot Stock.) A little book which has reached its second edition in 
less than three months. 

WorsLey, M.—Zhe Will of God, and other Devotional Works. Pp. 112. 
(S.P.C.K.) 1s. 6@. A welcome reprint. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


ABRAHAM, W. H.—Church and State in England. ‘Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.’ Pp. xii+332. (Longmans.) 5s. 

BuiunT, RicuTt REv. R. F. L. (Bishop of Hull).—7Zke Christian in Home 
Life. Pp. 16. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

CHADWICK, W. E.—A Call for Efficiency: an Address to Sunday School 
Teachers. Pp. 14. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

DarGAN, E, C.—A History of Preaching, from the Apostolic Fathers to the 
great Reformers, A.D.70-1572. Pp. vi+578. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 75. 6d. 

FAIRBANKS, A.—Preparation for Confirmation. A Ten Minutes’ Address at 
a meeting of the Junior Clergy at Sion College, 1904. Pp. 12. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

FERRAR, W. J. (Edited by).— Work in the Vineyard. Aseries of practical 
Papers for the Newly Confirmed, by various writers. Pp. 96. (S.P.C.K.) 
Many useful suggestions. 

FLInT, R.—Onx Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. Pp. x+460. 
(Blackwood.) 75. 6d. net. 

GREEN, E, T.—How to Preach: a Manual for Students.' Pp. x +86, 
(Wells Gardner.) 2s. net. 

O'REILLY, E. G.—Children of the Church, or Lessons on the Church 
Catechism for Infant Children. Tenth edition. Pp. xii+114. (Wells 
Gardner.) 9d. net. 

PorRITT, N.—Religion and Health: their Mutual Relationship and 
Influence. Pp. iv+186. (Skeffingtons.) 35. 6a. Contains much sound sense. 

REYNOLDS, B.—Church Work. ‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology.’ 
Pp. xii+ 288. (Longmans.) 55. 

TayLor, VEN. S. M.—A@inisters of the Word and Sacraments. Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology delivered in King’s College, London, Lent Term 1904. Pp. 
xii+254. (Longmans.) 45. 6d. net. 
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a The Training of Children other than those in Elementary Schools in Matters 
is of Religious Faith and Practice. Pp. 16. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

Watson, E. K. R.—Shadow and Substance: a Handbook of Types and 
a Antitypes for Church Teachers. Pp. x+112. (Elliot Stock.) 3s. 6d. net. 
. Wuitsy, C. J.—Zhe Logic of Human Character. Pp. x+226. (Mac- 


millan.) 35. 6d@. net. 
bs YEATMAN-Biccs, R1GHT Rev. H. (Bishop of Southwark, now of Worcester). 
E —Lay Work and the Office of Reader. ‘Handbooks for the Clergy.’ Pp. xii+ 
152. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 


1€ 
Pp MISSIONS. 
1. 

Cosson, G. A.— Religion in Japan: Shintoism— Buddhism—Christianity. 
2 With Illustrations, Pp. 114. (S.P.C.K.) 
2. MONTGOMERY, RIGHT Rev. H. H., and Stock, E.—Christian Missions in 
n the Far East. Pp. 96. (S.P.C.K.) Addresses in the Hoare Memorial 

Hall. 
" Empire Builders: Pioneers of the King of Kings. By various writers. Pp. 
220. (C.M.S.) 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

' ? DRAWBRIDGE, C. L.—TZhe Training of the Twig (Religious Education of 
, Children). Pp. x+192. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

Kine, H. C.— Personal and Ideal Elements in Education. Pp. xiv +273. 
, (New York and London: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 
; Norris, W. F.—Zilementary Schools. (*‘ Handbooks for the Clergy.’) 


Pp. x+176. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 
VinE, M. G.—ln Loco Parentis: Chapters on Institution Life and Work. 
With a Preface by J. G. Lecce. Pp. xii+84. (Murray.) 25. 6d. net. 


ws 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ANDERSON-MORSHEAD, A. E. M.—A Pioneer and Founder. Reminiscences 
of some who knew Robert Gray, D.D., First Bishop of Cape Town and Metro- 
politan of South Africa. With a Preface by Bishop WEBB. Pp. xxiv + 268. 
(Skeffingtons.) 55. net. 

TCHERTKOFF, V., and HoLaH, F.—A Short Biography of William Lloyd 
Garrison. With an Introductory Appreciation of his Life and Work by LEo 
Totstoy. Pp. 176. (London: Free Age Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CARLYLE, T.—Sartor Resartus: the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
drickh. In three Books. Withan Introduction by J. NizLp. Pp. 118. (H.R. 
Allenson.) 6a, 

Fison, L.— Zales from Old Fiji. Pp. xlvi+176. (De La More Press.) 75. 6d. 
net. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 

GALTON, F. (AND OTHERS).—Sociological Papers ; with an Introductory 
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Address by J. BRYCE, President of the (Sociological) Society. Pp. xviii+292. 
(Macmillan.) Ios. 6d. 

Gwynn, S.— Thomas Moore. (‘English Men of Letters’ series.) Pp. viii+ 
204. (Macmillan.) 2s. net. 

HarRIson, F.—Chatham. ‘Twelve English Statesmen’ series. Pp. 
vi+240. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. 

RusszELL, G. W. E. —Sydney Smith. (* English Men of Letters’ series.) Pp. 
vili+242. (Macmillan.) 2s. net. 

TRENCH, Most Rev. R. C.—English Past and Present. Edited with 
Emendations by A. SMYTHE PALMER. Pp. x+262. (Routledge.) 25.62 A 


new volume of Dr. Palmer’s interesting and useful editions of Archbishop 
Trench’s works. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boiam, C. E.—/ohn Bunyan and the‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ With a Preface 
by DEAN WICKHAM. Pp. 48. (S.P.C.K.) 

Curtis, M. E.—‘ Nothing to Pay,’ and other Health Lectures. Pp. 130. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6d. 

Douctas, J.— Zhe Manin the Pulpit. Pp. viiit204. (Methuen.) A series 
ofimpressions of well-known preachers, reprinted from the Morning Leader. 

Rochester Diocesan Directory, with Table of Lessons for 1905. Pp. 338. 
(Wells Gardner.) 2s, net. 

RUTHERFORD, E.—Xadio-Activity. Pp. x+400. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 10s. 6d. net. A most valuable work. See Article. 

STEELE, R.—Oferahactenus inedita Rogeri Bacont. Fasc. 1. Metaphysica Fra- 
tris Rogert Ordinis Fratrum Minorum de vicits contractis in studio theologiae ; 
Nunc primum edidit R. S. Pp. viii+56. (De La More Press.) 45. 6d. net. 

TayLor, G. W.—/John Wesley and the Anglo-Catholic Revival. Pp. 32. 
(S.P.C.KE.) ad. 

WHITEHORNE, V. L.—TZhe Canon in Residence. Pp. 318. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 6s. An amusing, but wildly improbable, story. 

The Church Missionary Society Intelligencer. January-April, 1905. 6d. 
monthly. 

The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1905. Pp. xl+688. 
(S.P.C.K.) 3s. Very useful and, as a rule, accurate. 

Morning Prayer, Collects, and Psalms, and Evening Prayer, Collects, and 
Psalms. Pp. 468 each. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 1s. net each. Two pretty 
‘ Bijou ’ editions, excellently printed on India paper in clear type. 
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